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Chick, Poult 
Production 
Shows Gain 


WASHINGTON — While hatchery 
production of chicks and _ turkey 
poults is at a low point seasonally, it 
may be noted that output late in the 
year has continued to run ahead of a 
year earlier. 

Demand for broiler chicks has de- 
clined considerably from the high 
levels of past months, but the latest 
US. Department of Agriculture 
hatchery report shows that it has 
remained ahead of a year ago, in 
spite of low broiler prices. This also 
has been indicated in broiler chick 
placements in principal areas. 

The hatch of chicks for laying flock 
replacement is now seasonally small, 
but for October, the hatchery report 
shows, output was still up some from 
a year earlier. 


Bigger Poult Output 

Another part of the hatchery re- 
port indicates that late poult demand 
has been exceeding last year. While 
low seasonally, output of heavy breed 
poults in October was more than 
twice as large as a year ago. 

According to the USDA hatchery 
report for October, total chick output 
during the month was 120,789,000—up 
10% from a year ago. 

Broiler chick production, which ac- 
counted for 86% of the chicks hatch- 
ed during October, totaled 103,501,- 
000, representing an increase of 11% 
over a year ago. For the first 10 
months of the year, broiler chick 
production totaled 1.2 million, or 21% 
more than a year earlier. 

Indicating a relatively large No- 
vember hatch also, the USDA report 
showed that the number of broiler 
chick eggs in incubators on Nov. 1 
was 10% more than a year earlier. 
Increases in the middle Atlantic, 
south Atlantic and south central re- 
gions more than offset decreases in 


New England, north central and 
western regions. 
Firmer Broiler Prices 
Meanwhile, recent reports from 


broiler areas indicate that broiler 
prices have been somewhat firmer 
than previously, though still not sat- 
isfactory. 


(Continued on page 104) 


BROILER SUPPORT 
PROGRAM? 


WASHINGTON—Comments made 
this week by Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, indicating that 
he might consider a support buying 
program for the broiler industry, 
were greeted with little enthusiasm 
by feed industry representatives who 
are available here. They say that the 
broiler industry, with its short cycle 
of production, might find a support 
program harmful rather than con- 
structive for poultry producers. It is 
believed unlikely that Mr. 
would undertake support buying 
without consulting an industry ad- 
visory committee. 


Benson | 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


IMPROVING FEED EFFICIENCY: The challenge to the feed industry 
and others in improving average efficiency, in getting research results into 
wider use, is noted by Dr. Byron T. Shaw on page 29. 

MATERIALS HANDLING: New methods of handling bulk and sacked 
feeds at an Iowa plant are described on page 10. 


OPPORTUNITIES, RESPONSIBILITIES: Dr 


R. R. Spitzer, on page 44, 


shows the opportunities for and responsibilities of the feed industry in con- 


tinuing feed and farming changes. 


QUALITY CONTROL: Advice on quality control procedures and facili- 


ties for both large and small mills is provided by 


page 80. 


Maxwell L. Cooley on 


SWINE AND POULTRY NUTRITION: Some of the important recent 
developments in swine feeding are discussed by Dr. J. A. Hoefer on page 50. 


The latest information on turkey nutrition, as outlined by Dr 


M. L. Scott, 


will be found on page 86. Possibilities of reducing poultry feed costs by the 
use of separate rations for males and females are pointed out by Dr. H. 


Yacowitz on page 54. 


BUILDING BUSINESS: Articles on pages 62 and 75 tell how moderniza- 
tion, new equipment and other measures have helped retailers improve their 


business. 


OTHER: The impact which disease problems have had on animal nutri- 
tion is discussed by Dr. Morris Erdheim on page 18. Research on the use in 
feeds of feather meal and hair and hoof protein is reviewed by Dr. O. H. M. 


Wilder on page 70. 
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Survey Shows Majority of 
Trade Favors Change to Cwt. 


WASHINGTON—A change in the 
grain trading basis from bushels to 
hundredweights is favored by a ma- 
jority of grain and feed trade mem- 
bers replying to a survey conducted 


Progress Noted in 


Proposed Shift to 
Cwts. in Canada 


WINNIPEG Considerable prog- 
ress has been made in Canada, as 
well as in the U.S., in efforts to have 
the grain trading unit changed from 
bushels to hundredweights 

This was noted recently by FE. E. 
Baxter, chief statistician with the 
statistics branch of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada. Mr. 
Baxter is heading a full-scale investi- 
gation of the question in Canada. 


Mr. Baxter said reports received 
from the U.S. indicate that it is possi- 
ble to make the change in the US. 
by 1958. In Canada, he said, it is 
still not clear whether the proper in- 
formation can be gathered and dis- 
tributed in time to obtain the nec- 
essary support and make the change 
by that time. 

However, he said, there is an in- 
creasing body of opinion in favor of 
the change. 

In July, Mr. Baxter presented a 
preliminary report on his investiga- 
tion to the special committee on agri- 
culture of the Canadian House of 


(Continued on page 104) 


by the Grain & Feed Dealers Nation- 
al Assn. 

This is shown in a final tabulation 
of replies on the bu.-vs.-cwt. question 
which was submitted in the survey to 
members of the Ga2aFDNA. 

Among some 550 respondents, a 
majority of almost 2 to 1 indicated 
approval of the proposed change. The 


| tabulation shows that the change was 
favored by 335 persons and was op- 


posed by 179. Thirty-six persons in- 
dicated that they were neutral or 
“don’t care.” 

The replies were in anwser to one 
of nine questions in the survey form. 
The question was: “At this time, are 
you in favor of, or opposed to, the 
proposal to change grain trading 
weight units from bushels to hun- 
dredweights ?” 

The response to the survey was con- 
sidered remarkable. More than 25% 
of the survey forms were returned, 
161) 


tinued on page 


Drouth Conditions in 


Missouri Under Study 


WASHINGTON — A front office 
team from the staff of the Secretary 
of Agriculture will make an on-the- 
ground study of drouth conditions in 
the entire state of Missouri. 

The governor of that state has de- 
clared virtually every county in that 
state a drouth disaster area. 

Approval of such findings by the 
special USDA study staff probably 
would bring these counties into the 
federal drouth emergency feed pro- 


gram. 


Lower Feed 
Grain Prices 


Indicated 


Reduced Level Seen 
In USDA Action 
On Corn Supports 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
beedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has knocked 
down the price support level for corn 
for the 1957 crop. 

This action confirms previous 
Feedstuffs reports that after the elec- 
tion, the administration of Ezra Taft 
Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
would move the price of corn into 
lower ground to meet the require- 
ments of the deficit feed areas of the 
nation. 

JSDA has lowered the support 
level for corn produced in the com- 
mercial corn area, under either of two 
alternatives. Dec. 11 will be the date 
of a referendum in which producers in 
the commercial area will decide on 
the kind of corn program, using either 
base acreages or acreage allotments, 
to be in effect. (See story on page 
12.) 

Alternatives 

If corn is under the base acreage 
program of the soil bank, the support 
level will be 74% of parity, or $1.31 
bu. If farmers reject this program, 
they can string along with the old 
program of acreage allotments and 
obtain $1.36 bu., or 77% of parity. 

Under the base acreage program, 
the base acreage for the commercial 
area each year through 1959 would be 
51 million acres. To be eligible for 
support a farmer must not exceed his 
corn base acreage; he must place an 
acreage equal to at least 15% of his 
corn base in the acreage reserve for 

(Continued on page 11) 


Sales Poliéy 
Change Eyed 


WASHINGTON — A U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture staff group is 
visiting the commercial corn area to 
ascertain what changes may have to 
be made in the corn sales policies of 


It is unlikely that any major switch 
will be made for at least another 
two weeks. 

Prior to the report by this team, 
it is said by staff officials here thai 
they do not intend to follow previous 
sales policies wherein grain sorghums 
have been a better buy than corn, 
thereby closing export outlets for 
the big feed grain. 

The inference—and it is only that 
—is that USDA may probably take a 
more liberal view of corn disposal, 
particularly on stocks of the 1953 
crop, which may include substantial 
quantities in danger of going out of 
condition. 
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Big Drouth 


HE October issue of the Agricultural Situation, published by the Corn 

Belt Farm Dailies, contains an informative analysis of the impact of 
the severe and long continued drouth on Great Plains farming. How bad is it? 
What are to be its consequences? How are Plains’ farmers and ranchers 
meeting it? 

The conclusion advanced is that the drouth is bad, disrupting and 
demoralizing. It is termed the chief depressant of western agriculture at the 
moment, But it is just as true, the Dailies’ analysts believe, that this drouth 
is not as bad as many not on the scene may believe. “What most of us don’t 
count on is the reserve of resources which people who live in the drouth-prone 
areas husband for use in a time like this,” it is said 

This drouth has lasted for from three to seven years. It has become more 
acute this year because half or less of the long term average annual rainfall 
was received during the first nine months over all or large parts of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico and Nebraska. Dry weather has 
extended to other areas, but these states comprise the real drouth stricken 
area. 

And yet, the Dailies point out, the drouth this fall is not spectacular in 
effect. It has produced no mile-high dust clouds, no rash of farm and ranch 
foreclosure sales. It has produced a quiet determination on the part of 
thousands of the nation’s best farmers who are riding it out, and so far it 
has forced surprisingly few to throw in the sponge. 

In terms of measurable lack of rainfall, this drouth is the worst in 
recorded history, but in other respects it isn’t, the analysts believe. The 
difference lies almost alone with the farmers and stockmen who live and work 
on the Plains. They themselves, say so. 

Where the situation is better than in the '30s, farmers say, it is because 
those who live there accumulated the resources, tangible and intangible, to 
see it through. For example, experts agree that the ‘dusters’ of this drouth 
have been more local in character than the storms of the ’30s. Even in the 
days when the Plains’ area was sodded from one end to the other, there 
were dust storms, and undoubtedly there always will be some. 

But the farmers in 1956, unlike those in 1936, have been able to take 
advantage of many newly found soil control practices, and they have poured 
dollar after dollar into conserving the fields—chiseling and listing their soil 
as the need has arisen over the past three to five dry years. 

“The fact that these frugal farmers have the money and the heavy 
equipment is amazing to some,” the review states. ‘““Even a county extension 
agent who has lived on the Plains for over 20 years remarked that he was 
sure farmers had spent nearly all the good-years’ dollars as fast as they made 
them. Now he knows they did not.” 


* * * 


HAT are to be the consequences of the drouth? A survey showed 
these short and long term results as likely to accrue: 

1. The 1957 wheat crop in the Plains will be greatly reduced in comparison 
with former years both because of the drouth and because of heavy 
participation in the government’s “soil bank” program. 

2. Local cattle herds are being drastically reduced in numbers, and a 
few are being liquidated. 

3. Feed is scarce and roughage prices relatively high. Hay prices on the 
Plains range from $25 to $40 a ton. 

4. Numerous small farmers and their wives have found part-time jobs. 
Older and better established stockmen are running on accumulated savings. 

5. Pastures and range. though grazed off completely in many places, are 
still in good enough shape to recover if normal rainfall comes soon. Plains’ 
soils, though in a condition to blow, still may be kept under control by timely 
moisture and proved tillage practices. 

Obviously, many of the consequences of the drouth are temporary and 
will vanish as soon as years of normal rainfall recur in the weather pattern. 
The soil is rich and needs only moisture to produce heavy yields. Grasses 
will come back. E. H. MclIlvain, superintendent of the USDA field station at 
Woodward, Okla., observed that “our hardy grasses have a terrific resiliency,” 
and that such desirable types as little bluestem and sand bluestem are holding 


out on the strength of deep taproots. Return of these things will bring 
back the livestock economy to its former status. 

Fighting drouth is slow business. Some, fortunate enough to have water 
available, do it through irrigation. The others shift to meet the situation, 
husbanding all the resources they can and holding themselves in readiness to 
come back with the rains. 

A heiping hand has been extended to them by the people of the nation 
through government aid. In areas designated as drouth disaster spots, feed 
can be purchased for livestock at reduced rates. In many instances, the 
government permits grazing of soil bank acres. And the soil bank itself 
is going to help many Plains’ grain producers through. The sign-up for placing 
wheat land in the bank has been extremely heavy. 

Around Dodge City, Kansas, the sign-up was estimated to have included 
parts of nearly 90% of the farms in the county. As one Ford County stockman 
put it: 

“Most farmers here will be getting about $18 an acre for the soil bank 
land. Year in and year out, that is just a pretty good return, considering that 
no expense is involved. Most farmers are glad to have the help this year. 
But they would rather have had rain!” 


* * * 


UCH statements reflect the attitude of the Plains’ people. They want no 
S hand-outs, but they must shift their plans to meet the source of trouble in 
every way possible. They want to stay on the land. 

This goes for both old and younger farmers. Credit for hanging on gamely 
must go as much to the latter and their wives as to those who have had 
years to gather in resources for the expected drouth times. The Dailies’ 
survey shows that the young people with only a small start and little credit 
are sticking it out, and many are doing quite well by their families at part 
time jobs or part time farming, as the case may be. The variety of work 
farmers are doing besides their own chores ranges from servicing oil wells and 
truck driving to construction work and working for their neighbors. 

“For the Plains’ farmers and stockmen, the drouth fight is a tough one 
and it already has been a long one,” the analysis concludes. ‘‘But by now they 
know what it is all about, what it takes to save the land to the extent 
humanly possible, and what it takes in fortitude and ingenuity to keep their 
homes and acres—and they are acting on what they know. 

“Already, breaks in the drouth have occurred in the form of heavy 
rains in parts of Texas, Oklahoma and Kansas. Amounts have ranged up to 
six inches, and this moisture has brought new hope in the prospects for 
the winter wheat crop and spring grazing. But more will be needed to 
crack the big drouth, and the Plains’ people are betting it will come.” 


No significant changes in formula feed sales were reported this week, 
although an improvement was anticipated in areas hit by severe cold weather. 
Broiler prices have strengthened somewhat but are still not satisfactory. 
Ingredient price changes were somewhat mixed, with millfeed and linseed 
meal firming, soybean meal holding about steady and animal by-products 
lower. The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices advanced .9 point to 81.8, 
compared with 76.5 a year ago, and the feed grain index moved up 1.5 points 
to 77.4, compared with 63.8 a year earlier. (Ingredient details on pages 102- 
104.) 
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Low Range, Pasture 
Conditions Remain 
In Western States 


The long standing drouth in the 
West has continued with rather lim- 
ited local relief provided by October 
and November precipitation, accord- 
ing to a report by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Some rain in October and early in 
November gave much needed mois- 
ture to eastern Texas, parts of Okla- 
homa and eastern Kansas. October 
precipitation has helped grazing con- 
ditions in Oregon, Washington, Idaho, 
northern Nevada and California. 
Early November snow temporarily 
c'osed grazing in parts of the Cen- 
tral Plains. The late precipitation 
will make little new feed in the 
northern areas, but softened grass. 

Range feed supplies are fair to 
good in western Montana, much of 


North Dakota, parts of South Da- 
kota and local areas of Wyoming. 
Range feed is short in eastern Mon- 


tana, southwest North Dakota, parts 
of South Dakota and in central and 
south central Wyoming, according to 
the USDA report. 


Cond ‘tions Poor 

Nebraska has short range and pas- 
ture feed, except in the Sandhills, 
the report continues. Kansas has the 
poorest range and pasture feed since 
1934. Colorado has the lowest range 
feed condition for Nov. 1 since 1924 
with poor grazing in the east and 
rather dry, short feed in other sec- 
tions. Oklahoma has poor grazing, 
with the lowest range feed condition 
for Nov. 1 of record, but late rains 
improved prospects for small grain 
pastures. 

Texas, with a record low Nov. 1 
range feed condition, has received 
rains that will make some grazing 
in the eastern sections, but the north- 
west, west and southern sections con- 
tinue critically dry. New Mexico has 
poor range feed with continued sup- 
plemental feeding. Arizona has con- 
tinued drouth, with the lowest Nov. 1 
range feed condition since 1924. 

Grazing conditions are fairly good 
in Idaho, Oregon, Washington and 
northern Nevada. Utah has poor to 
fair grazing. 

The condition of the range and 
pasture feeds in North Dakota as 
of Nov. 1 was below that of a year 
earlier and also below the Nov. 1 
average. Rains in late October and 
early November were too late to help 
vegetation this year but will help 
soften the grass and alleviate the 
stock water problem which was be- 
coming acute on some _ southwest- 
ern ranches. Supplemental feeding of 


AWARD—Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, head of 
poultry research for the Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, was honored with the 
“Golden Egg” award at the recent 
meeting of the Indiana State Poultry 
Assn. at Indianapolis. Handing him 
the award is Harold Hanlin (right), 
Hanlin’s Hatchery, Alexandria, past 
president of the Indiana group. Dr. 
Wilhelm was formerly secretary of 
the Indiana State Poultry Assn. and 
has worked as an extension poultry- 
man. 


Production of Millfeed Slows Dow 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Nov. 9, and | r two weeks, temether 
with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas a: oma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minne North and Sout! 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Tru or; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour 
—southwest*—— ——Northwest*—, Bu ombined** 
weekiy Crop year Weekly Crop year Weer Croy ir Weekly Crop yr 
production to date production to date production ¢ te production to date 
Nov. 5-9 27,374 499,149 14,284 268,263 11 979.212 
27,819 
1954 24.966 472,850 14,172 360 761 12,10 1.094441 
25,406 458,659 16,288 265,129 11,403 19 
26.122 478,971 16,175 292,209 19.910 19 97 + 


*Principal mils. **74% of total capacity. 


tAll mills, tRevised 


livestock has been necessary in some 
localities of North Dakota. 
Supplemental Feeding 

Prospects are poor for wheat pas- 
ture in the central and southern 
plains where much of the dryland 
sorghum production was very limited. 
Supplemental feeding of livestock 
has continued in the dry and drouth 
areas. The heavy demand for feed 
has drawn heavily on hay and other 
feeds in irrigated sections. 

Cattle and calves have maintained 
fairly good condition, except in the 
dry areas where supp'emental feed- 
ing has helped to hold cattle in fair 
flesh. There are some thin cattle in 
the more severe drouth sections. The 
marketing of cattle and calves was 
heavy during October and, as usual, 
was the peak month of the fall run. 
Calf marketings were particularly 
heavy from the western states. 

Sheep and lambs have generally 
maintained good condition in the 
northern and western areas. Sheep 
in the dry areas of New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and Utah are in only fair condi- 
tion. The Texas sheep section has 
very poor feed, with sheep in poor 
to fair condition. Lamb marketings 
were heavy during October, with 
some selling of ewes in the drouth 
areas. 

Range Feed Conditions Nov. 1, 1956, With 

Comparisons 
Equivalent of reported conditions: 49 or below 
is very bad; 50 to 59 bad; 60 to 69 poor; 

70 to 79 fair; 80 to 89 good; 90 to 99 very 

good; 100 and over is excellent. 


10-Yr. 

Nov. |, Oct. |, Nov. I, aver. 

State 1956 1956 1955 1945-54 
North Dakota .... 74 77 77 80 

South Dakota 

(western) ..... 7! 72 75 84 
Montana .......- 73 74 8! 83 
Wyoming ........ 66 69 76 79 
Nebraska (westn.) 68 68 75 84 
Kansas (westn.) .. 46 45 67 77 
Colorado ........ 6! 65 75 79 


Aver. 17 western 
range states 
(weighted) .... 63 63 76 78 


Board of Trade at 
Toledo to Move 


TOLEDO — The Toledo Board of 
Trade will move its facilities from 
the Lamb Building to the Richardson 
Building next April, according to 
G. J. Forrester, president. The move 
will increase the Board of Trade space 
by 50%. 

Firms moving with the board will 
include the Norris Grain Co., For- 
rester Grain Co., Spencer-Kellogg & 
Son, L. J. Schuster Co., Lansing 
Grain Co., B. J. B. Grain Co. and the 
Anderson Elevator Co. 


The Richardson Building will be 
renamed the Board of Trade Building 
when the move is completed. It is 
expected to become a new center of 
grain operation and seaway transport 
in Toledo. 

Along with the development of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway, a new era in 
the international grain trade is being 
planned in Toledo and the Board of 
Trade and member firms are moving 
to more adequate and modern quar- 
ters to meet the future growth, Mr. 
Forrester explained. 


ELEVATOR SOLD 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Cargill, Inc., 
has sold its Globe elevator at Port- 
land to Leval & Co. The elevator 
has passed through several hands 
in recent years, being one of the 
smaller types, with a rated capacity 
of 750,000 bu. Leval & Co. will take 
possession Jan. 1. 


Pillsbury Announces 
New Bulk Feed 


Delivery System 


CLINTON, IOWA—Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., has announced a new bulk feed 
delivery plan for its Clinton plant 
sales area. Under the new plan, feed 
can be delivered in bulk directly from 
the plant to farmer customers within 
a 50-mile radius of Clinton. 

The new bulk system at Clinton is 
similar to a type of service which the 
company first introduced in north 
Georgia, where tremendous produc- 
tion of broilers has meant extensive 
bulk delivery. Pillsbury also has used 
the system for several years in Cali- 
fornia. 

According to G. R. Peterson, feed 
division general manager, plans are 
now under way to install bulk de- 
livery systems at all of the company’s 
feed plants. 

“The economies, convenience and 
labor-saving factors of bulk delivery 
indicate that such methods are a 
coming trend in the feed business,” 
Mr. Peterson said. 

To introduce the new bulk delivery 
system to feed dealers in the Clinton 
area, Pillsbury invited 125 dealers 
and their key staff people to a din- 
ner meeting in Clinton. Company ex- 
ecutives outlined the new plan, ex- 
plained its advantages to dealers and 
answered questions. 

Executives participating in the pro- 
gram were Mr. Peterson; M. E. Ross, 
director of marketing research; Lon- 
nie Wright, production director, and 
M. E. Cook, director of advertising. 


International Milling 


Sales Up, Earnings Dip 

MINNEAPOLIS—The sales volume 
of the International Milling Co. was 
larger in almost every division than 
the year before, according to the 
company’s 64th annual report, but 
strikes at Buffalo and Humberstone, 
Ontario, Canada, adversely affected 
company earnings. 

These earnings were about 12% 
lower than in 1955, according to 
Charles Ritz, chairman of the board, 
and Atherton Bean, president. Net 
profit totaled $4,277,825. 

In their statement to stockholders, 
Mr. Ritz and Mr. Bean said Interna- 
tional’s purchase of Sargent & Co., 
Des Moines, had about doubled the 
company’s formula feed capacity in 
the U.S. Other p'ant locations are at 
Monmouth, Il. and Fremont, Neb. 

The report to stockholders also said 
there are almost 4,000 employed at 
the various International offices and 
plants. 


Bemis Will Expand 
Research Laboratory 


MINNEAPOLIS—Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., has announced 
plans to build a $60,000 addition to 
its research facilities in Minneapolis 
to make room for enlarging its ma- 
terials and testing laboratory. 

The new area will house a pilot 
plant for producing small commercial 
quantities of new or improved prod- 
ucts, said Harold B. Kindseth, Bemis 
research director. 

The research staff will be increased 
from the 36 employees it has at 
present to 50 or 60. 
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Stilbestrol May Be 
Fed to Cattle 
Under 600 Lb. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Eli Lilly & Co. 
announces that its diethylstilbestrol 
premix (Stilbosol) may now be fed 
to beef cattle under 600 Ib. 

The company said that its effective 
new drug application to the Food and 
Drug Administration has been amend- 
ed to permit removal of the state- 
ment “Not to be fed to animals of 
less than 600 Ib.” 

Lilly spokesmen said that research 
completed at the firm’s agricultural 
research center and at various agri- 
cultural colleges indicates that 
growth stimulation is obtained when 
feed supplements containing stilbes- 
trol are fed to cattle weighing 400 Ib. 
or more. The best response, it was 
noted, is obtained in high-grain ra- 
tions. 

The safety of feeding stilbestrol to 
light calves, the company said, was 
indicated in a recent experiment in 
which Lilly researchers fed the hor- 
mone-like substance to 12 calves for 
34 days. Forty-eight hours after the 
last feeding of stilbestrol, the calves 
were slaughtered. No traces of es- 
trogenic activity could be detected in 
the lean, fat, liver, tripe or kidneys 
of these calves. 

Results of several feeding experi- 
ments with calves under 600 Ib. were 
cited by Lilly. In Lilly, Purdue Uni- 
versity and Iowa State College tests, 
with high-grain rations, stilbestrol 
was reported to have increased aver- 
age daily gains by 9 to 20%. Feed 
savings in the three tests ranged from 
8 to 15%. In Kansas State College 
and University of Nebraska tests, 
gains were increased by 3 and 6%, 
respectively, and feed savings were 
improved by 3 and 2%. Starting 
weights of calves in the five experi- 
ments ranged from 400 to 535 Ib. 
Days on test ranged from 34 to 251 
days. 


<i 


Illinois Feed, 


Poultry Groups 


Name Officers 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. — Dexter 
Obenhaus, Community Feed Mills, 
Princeton, Ill, was elected president 
of the Illinois Feed Assn., at the an- 
nual meeting of the association held 
jointly with the Illinois Poultry Im- 
provement Assn. in the Springfield 
Armory Nov. 14-15. 

Bruce L. McDonald, Globe Feed 
Co., Rockford, was chosen vice presi- 
dent. Alben T. Myren, Faultless Mill- 
ing Co., Springfield, was reelected 
treasurer, and Dean M. Clark, Chi- 
cago, was reappointed executive sec- 
retary. 

The following new directors were 
elected: Bruce B. Glezon, Mont-Eagle 
Mills, Oblong; Peter Lovekamp, U. & 
L. Grain Co., New Berlin and R. J. 
Hoyle, Lee County Grain Assn., Lee 
Center, Ill. 

Gale Baker, Bakers Feed Store, 
Charleston, retiring president of the 
Illinois group, and J. C. Van Antwerp, 
secretary of the Illinois Feed Dealers 
& Mixers Assn., Galesburg, jointly 
announced the merger of the two as- 
sociations. 

New officers of the IPIA are Gerald 
Weaver, Weaver’s Hatchery, Wil- 
liamsfield, president; Carl Keys, Keys 
Hatchery, Delavan, first vice presi- 
dent; Henry Marlowe, Marlowe's 
Hatchery, Huntley, second vice presi- 
dent; Aubrey Harless, Harless Hatch- 
ery, Shelbyville, secretary-treasurer; 
Charles Meler, Nashville (Ill.) Hatch- 
ery, delegate to the American Poul- 
try & Hatchery Federation. 

A complete account of the conven- 


tion will appear in Feedstuffs next 
week. 
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Soybean Crushings 
At Record Level 


In Past Season 


MINNEAPOLIS — Crushings of 
soybeans for oil totaled 283 million 
bushels in 1955-56, according to the 
Bureau of the Census. This is the 
largest of record and compares with 
249 million in 1954-55 and 213 mil- 
lion in 1953-54. 

The outturn of oil per bushel of 
soybeans was 11.1 Ib. in 1955-56 as 
against 10.9 in 1954-55 and 10.5 the 
5-year average. 

Supplies of soybeans for 1956-57 
are estimated by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at 474 million 
bushels, or 93 million more than for 
1955-56, the previous record. Carry- 
over stocks of old crop soybeans in 
all positiions on Oct. 1 totaled 3.7 
million bushels. This compares with 
nearly 10 million a year ago and 


1.3 million on Oct. 1, 1954 

A record crop 4170 million bush- 
els of soybeans was indicated on 
Oct. 1, according to the Crop Re- 
porting Board. This is 27% above 


the previous 
lion in 1955 and &85* 


cord crop of 371 mil- 
above the 10- 


year average of 254 million bushels. 
The indicated yield of 22.4 bu. per 
acre is a record and compares with 
last year’s yield of 19.9 bu. The 1956 
crop was reported to be of good qual- 
ity, low in moisture content, and 
contained considerably less foreign 
material or other degrading factors 
than the preceding year 

Exports of soybeans last season 
totaled 65.6 million bushels, an in- 
crease of around 5 million over the 
previous record in 1954-55 


Soybean prices last season ranged 
from a low of $2.18 bu. in September 
1956, and $2.19 in November, 1955, 
to a peak of $3.10 in May, 1956 

The 1956 crop will be supported 


at an average of $2.15 bu. as against 
$2.04, the rate for the 1955 crop. 


Last season farmers put 30.1 million 


bushels 
pared with 
crop. 

Soybean oil prices averaged 12.4¢ 
Ib. in October compared with 10.9¢ 
a year ago, while soybean meal at 
Decatur, Ill., averaged around $45.65 
—a drop of around $10 from a year 
ago. Based on average outturns cal- 
culated from Bureau of Census re- 
ports, the margin between the mar- 
ket price of oil and meal obtained 
from a bushel of soybeans was 23¢ 
in October compared with 29¢ a 
year ago. The average for the 1955- 
56 season was 10¢ bu. compared with 
17¢ for the 1954-55 period. 


under price support com- 
11.4 million for the 1954 


RETIRED ELEVATOR MAN DIES 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Lee F. 
Chilton, manager of the Island Grove 
elevator for 20 years prior to his re- 
tirement, died at Springfield, Ill. Mr. 
Chilton, 87, had been a Sangamon 
County, Illinois, resident his entire 
life. 


JACKETS FROM BAGS — “Original 
and unusually attractive’ was the 
comment of the cast of NBC-TV’s 
“Today” show when they received 


| sports jackets made from cotton flour 
| and feed bags as a gift from the Ful- 
ton Bag & Cotton Mills, New Orleans, 
| during the show’s visit there. The 
jackets, made from the same Fulton 

| striped denim bags in which rural | 
Gee | housewives buy flour and feed, were 
worn on the show by Dave Garroway 
(center), Jack Lescoulie, sports ana- 
| lyst (left), and Frank Blair, news 

; commentator. 


| Range Fertilization 


| Boosts Sheep Gains 


HOPLAND, CAL.— Half-starved 
rangeland pastures produce _half- 
starved sheep. 

But fall fertilizer applications can 
speed forage growth during the cold, 
rainy period of the winter when the 
ma; sheep cannot get enough to eat on 
native ranges, says Milton B. Jones, 
agronomist at the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Hopland Field Station. ' 
In tests at the station during this 
| past winter and spring, sheep on un- 
fertilized, native rangeland lost near- 
| ly 10 lb. in the winter and continued 
| to be 10 to 15 Ib. lighter than their 
relatives on improved, fertilized pas- 
tures. This weight difference con- 
| tinued through weaning time in late 
| May, Mr. Jones said. 


_Chief Chemist Named 
By Central Soya Co. 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—Newly ap- 
pointed as chief chemist at the Chat- 
tanooga plant of the Central Soya Co. 
is Edward Martin, announces R. W. j 
Odle, manager, products standards. 

Mr. Martin is a graduate of North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College 
No automatic open mouth and in 1952 received his M.S. degree 

bag filling machine of its | in agricultural chemistry from the 

| University of Missouri. 
type will handle free- For the past three years, Mr. Mar- | 
flowing material easier tin has been nutritional chemist for 
Commercial Solvents Corp., Terre 
than The Kraftpacker. | Haute, Ind., and prior to that time 
Reduces packaging costs at | was research chemist for another feed 
an unbelievable rate. manufacturer. 


q 


HIGH PRODUCTION 


Plants with Kraftpacker 
installations report filling 
18 to 22 80 or 100 lb. charges 
a minute, with one man 
hanging bags—and a daily 
average of 40 tons per hour, 
with 10 to 12 change-overs. 


ACCURACY SIMPLICITY 


The Kraftpacker 
guarantees an 8 oz. plus or 
minus tolerance—but 
actually delivers a daily 
average closer to 4 oz.! 


FIRE DESTROYS ELEVATOR 
| FORT WAYNE, IND.—Fire de- 
| stroyed a grain elevator belonging to 
| the Allen County Cooperative Assn. 
at a site 18 miles west of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Officials of the organization said 
its loss is over $50,000. 


SESE 


and... 


with Kraft Bag Corporation’s 
integrated 2-plant multiwall 

bag manufacturing facilities, 
you have everything you need 

for your packaging operation, 
from one dependable source! 


ECONOMY 


The Kraftpacker is a 
proved money-saver in 
i every way—costs less 
to buy, less to install, 
less to maintain. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest ; 


3 ; Ask for representative... or brochure in the Up 
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é Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
~f 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
: Western Sales Office: Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, III. 
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We invite you to look at the record and judge Small’s 
Dehydrated Alfalfa on all these counts: 


PRODUCT — small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is known for its 
high quality and uniform grade and color. Backing up the product is 
Small’s guarantee that your order will match your specifications. 


FACILITIES — the Small Company maintains the most 


modern facilities in the industry for harvesting, dehydrating, analyzing, 


storing, and shipping of dehydrated alfalfa. 


EXPERIENCE — the founding of the W. J. Small Com- 


pany in 1932 was the beginning of the dehydrated alfalfa industry. No 
other company can match its 24 years of experience. 


PERFORMANCE record of performance in 


the fulfillment of contracts in accordance with grade specified is un- 


surpassed. 


ACCEPTANCE — s:ail’s Dehydrated Alfalfa is the choice 


of experienced feedstuff buyers everywhere. It is used in more famous 


brands of formula feeds than any other. 


EXHIBIT F 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


These are the facts of the case. If you haven’t already 
done so, give Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa a trial . . . now. 


THE W. J. SMALL COMPANY 


Division 


P.O. Box 356 ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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WASHINGTON—The number of 
sheep and lambs to be fed for the 
winter and early spring market is 
expected to be larger than last year 
but slightly below the ievel of the 
1954-55 season, according to the Crop 
Reporting Board. 

The number of sheep and lambs 
to be fed in the Corn Belt is expected 
to be up sharply. Feeding operations 
in the western states are expected 
to show a moderate decline from the 
relatively high level of last season, 
but a few sections will show some in- 
crease. 

The 1956 lamb crop was 1% larger 
than in 1955, with most of the in- 
crease in the native states. The lamb 
crop in the 11 western states, South 
Dakota and Texas was about the 
same as in 1955. Sheep and lamb 
slaughter for July through Septem- 
ber was about 2% below the same 
period in 1955, with all of the de- 
crease occurring in September. 

Market receipts and estimated fed- 
erally inspected slaughter for October 
are up substantially from last year 
and indicate a July-October total 
about the same as last year. Ranges 
and pastures have been dry over parts 
of the West, particularly in the 
Southwest, and a large percentage of 
the western lamb crop has moved as 
feeders. The movement has also been 
relatively early, with the average 
weight per head somewhat below last 
year. 

Corn Belt Numbers Up 

Shipments of sheep and lambs into 
the nine Corn Belt states for which 
inshipment data are available were 
about one-third larger than last year 
during the July-October period. All 
of these states, except Michigan, show 
larger inshipments for the July-Octo- 
ber period than in 1955. However, the 
three states of Indiana, Illinois and 
Nebraska accounted for about two- 
thirds of the increase. The number of 
sheep and lambs to be fed in these 
three states during the 1956-57 sea- 
son will probably be the largest in 
several years. The number to be fed 


Fred C. Nordstrom 


RECRUITING DIRECTOR—Fred C. 
Nordstrom has been appointed college 
recruiting director for Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis. He will interview mid- 
year graduates and some spring 
graduates interested in careers in 
grain merchandising, hybrid corn and 
feed sales, plant and elevator opera- 
tion, research and administration. His 
first interviews will be conducted at 
the Universities of Minnesota, IIlli- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Nebras- 
ka and Wisconsin and at the state 
colleges of Iowa and Kansas. Mr. 
Nordstrom is a native of Shenandoah, 
Iowa, and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. He has been with Car- 
gill since 1950. 


More Sheep, Lambs Likely 
For Early 1957 Marketing 


in Kansas will be considerably below 
any recent year. 

Dry weather in eastern Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas has se- 
verely curtailed wheat pasture opera- 
tions, except on a very limited acre- 
age of irrigated land. The supply of 


hay and other rough feed in most of | 
the central and southern plains re- | 


gion is below averagé. 


Some Sharp Decreases Noted 

Sheep and lamb feeding is expected 
to be on a reduced level in most of 
the western states, with the sharpest 
decreases in Montana and Texas. 
Present conditions indicate some in- 
crease in feeding in Idaho, Colorado, 
Washington and Oregon. The move- 
ment in September and October into 
the northern Colorado and the Ar- 
kansas Valley feeding areas has been 
very heavy and would indicate a 
sharp increase. However, the late 
movement in November and Decem- 
ber could be down materially, thus 
limiting the increase for the season. 

Present indications point roughly to 
the same level of winter feeding op- 
eration as last year in California. 
Some reports indicate a relatively 
heavy movement of southwestern 
lambs into the state, including a con- 
siderable number of sorted bands of 
ewe lambs that have been put on 
pastures and may go either to market 
or be used for replacement. Lamb 
feeding in the North Platte Valley of 
eastern Wyoming and western Ne- 
braska is expected to show consider- 
able increase over 1955. Critical 
drouth conditions in Texas, with 
practically no grass on the -ranges 
in the main sheep country during 
July, August and September, forced 
an early movement of lightweight 
lambs. A large number of lambs were 
moved into the irrigated sections of 
the Texas Panhandle for feeding on 
irrigated sorghum stubble or dry land 
sorghums that were not combined. 
It is expected that most of these 
lambs will go into feed lots for finish- 
ing and many will probably move on 
farther north. Some late lambs have 
been diverted to southern states east 
of the Mississippi River. 

Feed supplies are short in the cen- 
tral and southern plains areas, ex- 
cept in the North Platte Valley and 
northern Colorado, but are above av- 
erage in the eastern Corn Belt states. 
The average price of good and choice 
feeder lambs on the Denver market 
for the week ending Nov. 3 was 
$18.62 compared with $18.98 a year 
earlier. 


USDA Save Tarker, 
Lard; Makes First 
Purchase of Pork 


WASHINGTON—Initial purchases 
of canned pork products and addi- 
tional purchases of frozen turkeys 
and lard have been announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 

The first purchases of canned pork 
products under the program an- 


nounced Oct. 30 to help stabilize pro- | 


ducer prices through encouraging in- 
creased domestic consumption of pork 
total 442,800 lb. USDA will continue 
buying pork products on a weekly 
basis. 


Frozen turkey purchases amount- | 
| combustion destroyed a quarter mil- 


ing to 3,366,000 lb. were made under 


the special USDA buying program to | 


help producer prices during the heavy 
marketing season for this year’s 
record turkey crop. Purchases since 
first buying in late September now 
total 24,672,000 Ib. 

The latest purchase of 3,384,000 Ib. 
of lard brings the total purchases 
since buying began Oct. 11 to 19,068.- 


000 Ib. 
The over-all price range on tur- 
keys was 37.3125-39.5¢ Ib. Pork 


luncheon meat was bought for 42.97¢ 
lb. and canned ham at 62.71¢ lb. Lard 
prices varied from 16.75-17.99¢. 


_Purina Employee Has 


Collection of 3,500 


Campaign Buttons 


ST. LOUIS—Udell I. Harris, pay- 
roll division employee of the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, doesn’t lack for 
things to occupy himself in off duty 
hours. 

Mr. Harris for 18 years has pur- 
sued the hobby of collecting presi- 
dential campaign buttons, beginning 
with those of Andrew Jackson’s era. 
His collection contains 3,500 items, 
no two alike, all displayed at his home 
at 3308 Vista Ave., St. Louis. 

The items range from medalettes— 
or small medals—in use during An- 
drew Jackson’s campaign in 1828 to 
tintypes, gold and silver bugs, small 
wooden coffins in which the opposi- 
tion’s presidential aspirant would be 
reclining, ribbons and a multitude of 
buttons. 

The scarcest years for campaign 
button collectors are 1920 and 1924. 
Mr. Harris says that Cox and Roose- 
velt vs. Harding and Coolidge items 
are hard to get and so are those of 
John W. Davis and Charles Bryan 
who ran against Mr. Coolidge and 
Charles Dawes. Most collectors feel 
that this is so because it was during 
the time when radio first came into 
wide use and it attracted most of the 
voters’ attention. 

Neither are there very many Tru- 
man buttons mainly, Mr. Harris 
thinks, because many people did not 
feel his chances of becoming presi- 
dent in 1948 were very good. On the 
other hand, there are plenty of Alfred 
Landon buttons. 

The biggest button year in US. his- 
tory was 1940, not only for number, 
but variety. More than 100 million 
buttons were turned out that year, 
most of them pro-Willkie and anti- 
third term for Franklin Roosevelt. 
Mr. Harris’ collection includes 300 
Willkie buttons, no two alike. 

Among the unique slogans imprint- 
ed on some of Mr. Harris’ buttons 
are: “Truman Was Screwy to Build 
a Porch for Dewey”; “We Don’t Want 
Eleanor Either” and “No Royal Fam- 
ily,” issued during Franklin Roose- 
velt’s third term campaign; “No 
Crown of Thorns, No Cross of Gold,” 
issued during the sound money cam- 
paign of Bryan-McKinley; and “TI 
Like Ike”’ in Hebrew, Chinese, Span- 
ish and French. 


1957 Conventiins Date 
Announced by APHF 


KANSAS CITY — The American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation has 
set the dates of its 1957 convention 
for July 16-19 at the Municipal Audi- 
torium, Kansas City. 

The 1957 convention is the hatch- 
ery federation’s 41st. Last year 5,497 
persons attended the APHF show in 
Minneapolis where a record 204 com- 
mercial firms exhibited in 90,000 sq. 
ft. of floor space. The same amount 
of space is available at the air-condi- 
tioned Kansas City Auditorium. 

Exhibit space for the huge hatch- 
ery show will go on sale during 
March. Definite dates will be an- 
nounced later. 


$250,000 in Grain Burns 
In Nebraske Hangar 


KEARNEY, NEB.—Fire believed to 
have been started by spontaneous 


lion dollars worth of grain and equip- 
ment in a hangar at the Kearney 
Airport. The hangar contained about 
100,000 bu. wheat and 12,000 bu. soy- 
beans. The hangar was also destroyed. 

Ingalls & Turner Grain Co. of 
Kearney handled the grain storage 
for the government. Also lost in the 
fire was a new tractor and two grain 
augers. 

Firemen from the Kearney and the 
airport fire departments fought the 
blaze. A wind prevented the flames 
from spreading to five other hangars, 
one of which contained fuel. 


AFMA Nutrition 
Council Names 
Advisory Group 


CHICAGO—Eleven allied industry 
organizations have been named by 
the Nutrition Council of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers Assn. to 
comprise an allied industry associa- 
tion advisory committee to the sci- 
entific body of the AFMA, according 
to announcement by W. T. Diamond, 
association secretary-treasurer. 

The advisory committee was au- 
thorized by the AFMA board of di- 
rectors and activated by the execu- 
tive committee of the Nutrition Coun- 
cil Nov. 7. The advisory committee 
replaces an associate membership 
classification which the Nutrition 
Council originated in 1946. 

National associations allied to the 
feed trade are eligible to seek mem- 
bership on the advisory committee 
and to nominate a spokesman who 
may be elected to serve in an advisory 
capacity to the Nutrition Council. 

Organizations and representatives 
named by the Nutrition Council to 
the advisory committee include: 
American Dehydrators Assn., Joseph 
Chrisman; American Dry Milk Insti- 
tute, C. W. Sievert; American Meat 
Institute Foundation, Dr. O. H. M. 
Wilder; American Veterinary Medical 
Assn., Dr. W. D. Pounden; Brewers 
Yeast Council, Dr. H. S. Wilgus; Dis- 
tillers Feed Research Council, Dr. L. 
E. Carpenter; National Cottonseed 
Products Assn., Garlon Harper; Na- 
tional Fisheries Institute, Theodore 
M. Miller; National Mineral Feeds 
Assn., Dr. Harry W. Titus; National 
Soybean Processors Assn., Dr. H. L. 
Wilcke; and National Renderers 
Assn., Ralph Van Hoven. 


New Council Members 

In other executive committee ac- 
tions, nine men were elected to ac- 
tive Nutrition Council membership. 
This brings to 71 the number of feed 
manufacturers having representation 
on the Nutrition Council. 

Newly elected members and their 
companies include: Maurice Baringer, 
Oelwein (Iowa) Chemical Co.: Dr. 
Edmund Hoffman, Unity Feeds, Inc., 
Boston; Dr. Max A. Jeter, Indiana 
Farm Bureau Cooperative, Indianapo- 
lis; Emmet B. Johnson, Faultless 
Milling Co., Springfield, Ill.; Dr. L. 
E. Mix, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, 
N.Y.; Vincent W. Nielsen, Western 
Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis.; Dr. 
H. T. Peeler, Universal Mills, Fort 
Worth, Texas; F. Gordon Reiners, 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., East St. 
Louis, Il., and Dr. Charles M. Thomp- 
son, The Beardstown (Ill.) Mills 
Co. 

Membership on the AFMA Nutri- 
tion Council is available to manu- 
facturers whose programs of active 
biological research meet certain pre- 
scribed requirements. Individuals 
representing these manufacturers 
must also meet minimum training 
and experience requirements. Or- 
ganized in 1941 with nine nutrition- 
ists, the Nutrition Council member- 
ship has increased annually, reflect- 
ing the growth in stature of the en- 
tire industry. The council pursues an 
intensive program and engages in ac- 
tivities pertaining to all technical as- 
pects of the feed manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

The council will hold its regular 
semi-annual meeting in Chicago Nov. 
25-27 under the direction of Dr. R. 
R. Spitzer, Murphy Products Co., 
Burlington, Wis., the current chair- 
man. 


Iv’S A BOY 

CHICAGO — Robert Raymond 
Sheetz, an 8 Ib., 6 oz. baby boy, was 
born to John Sheetz, New Century 
Co., Chicago, and his wife Dorothea, 
at the Community Memorial Hospi- 
tal, La Grange, Ill., Oct. 26. This is 
the sixth child for the couple, round- 
ing out the family to four boys and 
two girls. 
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Specialists Review 
Tests on Antibiotics 
In Cattle Rations 


ST. LOUIS — A report from the 
Ralston Purina Co. says that a review 
of five years of college and commer- 
cial research on the need and value 
of antibiotics in cattle rations indi- 
cates that the question “is still open 
to debate.” 

The report says that results to date 
Suggest that the feeder’s judgment 
may be the determining factor as 
to whether antibiotic feeding to beef 
cattle pays. It was noted that the 
value of antibiotic feeding may be 
related to the animal’s health. 

The report appeared in a recent 
issue of the Merchant's Checker- 
graph, published by Purina for its 
dealers. 

New Mexico A&M College issued 
a news release citing the Purina re- 
port, and in this release it was said 
that disease or sanitation problems 
might make antibiotic feeding to cat- 
tle profitable in one case, while it 
might not be profitable in another 
case where more favorable condi- 
tions prevail. 

Purina said that a review of re- 
sults from 49 college tests conducted 
since 1951, as well as results from 
its own research farm feeding tests, 
indicated both negative and positive 
results. 

“In these tests,” the report said, 
“steers on experimental rations re- 
ceived 40 to 150 milligrams of anti- 
biotics daily, and were compared to 
steers that got no antibiotics. In 30 
of the 49 college tests, steers that 
received antibiotics gained faster 
than the control group, but in 19 they 
did not. Averaging all tests together, 
antibiotic-fed cattle gained 3.94% 
faster and used 2.53% less feed than 
the control cattle. 

“In one of Purina’s tests, antibiotic 
feeding to a group of cattle with a 
high incidence of shipping fever cut 
feed and veterinary costs from $18.60 
per 100 lb. of gain in the control lot 
to $17.78. On the other hand, in an 
entirely different test, when the same 
amount of antibiotics was fed to cat- 
tle in apparently good health, cost 
per 100 lb. of gain increased from 
$18.20 in the control lot to $19.81.” 


Help Fi Fight TB 


Christmas 2 Greetings 


Buy Christmas Seals 


New Egg Advertising 


Plan Recommended 


CHICAGO — A pay-as-you-go pro- 
gram of advertising eggs, which will 
be launched in March by the Poultry 
& Egg National Board with a full- 
page advertisement in the Saturday 
Evening Post, has been approved by 
the shell egg advisory committee and 
will be recommended to the PENB 
board of directors for adoption. 

The recommendation carries the 
approval of the 15 egg industry lead- 
ers who came to Chicago from all 
areas of the nation to consider (1) 
the possibility of PENB’s conducting 
advertising campaigns on eggs as a 
supplement to its consumer food pub- 
licity work, and (2) to study PENB 
eggs-checkoff plans for financing this 
expanded effort. 

The committee expressed the belief 
that the timing of the proposed ad- 
vertising in the Post would encourage 
consumption of eggs at the critical 
period of flush spring production, and 
would enhance the “eat extra eggs” 
finance and promotion campaign of 
PENB in March. 

At the same time it declared that 
a continuing program of advertising 
eggs should be contingent on the 
success of the first advertisement, 
and that the PENB consumer-educa- 
tion field should be more fully ex- 
ploited as rapidly as funds become 
available. 

It also foresaw the feasibility of 
poultry industry advertising timed to 
coincide with seasonal surpluses. 

PENB’S egg-checkoff plans for 1957 
were unanimously approved, with a 
stipulation, however, that any state 
or area may modify the plans as 
deemed best to meet local or regional 
conditions. 

Lee Hammett and Roy Sandburg of 
Western Advertising Agency, Chica- 
go, presented the proposed program 
of egg advertising. 

E. D. Griffin, Allied Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, PENB general finance chair- 
man, spoke during the noon luncheon. 


Grain Commission 


Group Changes Name 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Associa- 
tion of Grain Commission Merchants 
has changed the name of the organ- 
ization to the Association of Com- 
modity Commission Merchants, Rob- 
ert L. Raclin, president, announced. 

The name change was made, Mr. 
Raclin reported, to reflect the broad- 
ened scope of interest of the associa- 
tion. A number of firms dealing prin- 
cipally in edible fats and oils and 
other non-grain commodities have 
joined the association since the first 
of this year. 

A total of 48 commission firms now 
are active members of the associa- 
tion. The purpose of the group is to 
stimulate greater interest in com- 
modity futures trading. 

Officers in addition to Mr. Raclin 
are Arthur C. Harrison, vice presi- 
dent; Richard M. Withrow, treas- 
urer, and Leonard Paidar, secretary. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 
A staff qualified and equipped to help you with 


USDA Sells Nonfat 
Dry Milk for Feed 
Use in U.S., Abroad 


WASHINGTON 


Sales of 1,047,977 | 


| 450-lb. 


| Boston, 


| J. Stone 
| 6.30¢ Ib., 


Ib. of nonfat dry k for feed use, 
and 309,450 iD | roller process non- 
fat dry milk the restricted use 
of feeding animals and poultry abroad 
have been announce: d by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture 

The sale of 1,047,977 Ib. of damaged 
nonfat dry milk, found to be unsuit- 
able for human food use, concludes 
this sales program, USDA officials | 
said. 

The sale 309,450 Ib. of roller 
process noniat dry milk for export 


for feed use brings the 
der this program to 
USDA is now s« lling 


total sold un- 
31,961,222 Ib 
only roller proc- 
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found to be unsuitable for human use: 


Mutual Products Co., 
279,069 bbl., 9.38¢ Ib.; 
ties, Inc., Dundee, IIL, 
9.26¢ lb., and M. E. Franks, Inc., New 
York, 187,241 4% -lb. tins, cartons, 
7.21¢, and 510,967 bbl., 9.21¢. (Price 
per pound in store basis.) 

Following are detai!s of the 309,- 
sale of nonfat dry milk for 
restricted feed use abroad: 

Trinity Trading Corp., New York, 
48,000 Ib., 6.30¢ Ib., basis f.a.s. New 
York, to Peru; C. Pappas Co., Inc., 
108,450 Ib., 6.16¢ Ib., basis 
Boston, to Switzerland; Lewis 
Co., New York, 45,900 Ib., 
basis f.a.ss. New York, to 


Minneapolis, 
Mili Special- 
70,700 bags, 


f.a.s. 


| Peru, and Wickes Export Import Co., 


Saginaw, Mich., 107,100 lb., 6.21¢ Ib., 


| basis f.a.s. New York, to the Nether- 


lands. 

For sales listed on a f.a.s. basis, 
buyers will pay an “in store” price 
which will be the f.a.s. price less 


the export freight rate from the stor- 


| age location to the port, USDA offi- 


ess nonfat dry milk under this spe- 
cial program, with weekly bids due | 
not later than Friday for consider- 
ation by USDA the following week. 
Following are details of the sale 
of 1,047,977 lb. of nonfat dry milk 


cials said. 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam processed) 

WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUR 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 

FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 


Fast Service 
R- Reliability 

UW = Uniform Quality 
= Experience 

al = Nutritional Quality 


7S = Savings 


The name “FRUEN’S” itself spells out six 
important factors that for more than sixty 
two years has made Fruen’s your best source 
for grain ingredients. 


Send for samples and prices today 


Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices 
Our Teletype number is MP 477 


ENERGEE PULVERIZED OATS 
MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 
MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 
MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 
APEX BRAND CRIMPED WHITE 
ATS 


OAT FEED 
STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 
GROUND BARLEY 
PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
(Max. 2% % fiber) (steam processed) 


problems of — STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 
WHITE OATS ' STAR CRACKED PEARLED 
ORGANIZATION SALES DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND BARLEY 
OATS STEEL OUT WHEAT 
ADMINISTRATION PRODUCTS CRESCENT BRAND PULVERIZED ACME GROUND DOMESTIC 
OATS FLAX SCREENINGS 
PERSONS. FORMULATION CORN OATS PELLETS GLENWOOD GROUND GRAIN 
PRODUCTION TRAINING (Oorn-Oats) SCREENINGS 


AND SPECIAL STUDIES 


We bring to your business an objective, outside viewpoint; 
by company tradition, and unrestricted by any tendency to " 
alone, and maybe the problem will go away.” 


J. H. Burrell, Pres. 


If you want pelleted and crumblized formula feeds 
under your private label, write us for details. 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 


unhampered 
just leave things 


You benefit from our 75 years of combined experience in active manage- 
ment functions in the feed industry. 

} 

Both large and small companies use our services—on a specific job basis, 


or on a yearly retainer. 
Call or Write for a Personal Interview 
JAMES H. BURRELL & SONS, INC. 
3615 Olive Street Phone—Jefferson 5-0715 St. Louis 8, Mo. 
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Data Provided on Estimated Feed 
Use and Supplies for 1956-57 


CHICAGO—A clear picture of pro- 
spective feed use and supply pros- 
pects for the 1956-57 feeding year is 
provided in data prepared by the Col- 
lege Feed Survey Committee. 


The committee, made up of a group | 


of college experts and sponsored by 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., met recently in Chicago to sur- 
vey the outlook and make predictions 
for the new feeding year which began 
Oct. 1. 

A story summarizing the commit- 
tee’s findings appeared in the Nov. 3 
issue of Feedstuffs. 

In addition to that story, feed men 
will be interested in some of the 


tabular material which was part of | 


the committee’s report. 

Table 1 shows the prospective use 
of grains and other feedstuffs by 
poultry and the various types of live- 
stock. All uses add up to an esti- 


mated total of some 122.7 million | 


TABLE 1. Estimated Feed Use and 
Supplies, 1956-57 
High Total 

Class of Grains and protein con- 

livestock millfeeds feeds* centrates 

Estimated use ——! 000 tons. 
22,650 5,554 28,204 
Dairy cattle .... 20,896 3,000 23,896 
Beef cattle ..... 15,445 2,632 18,077 
Sheep & lambs.. 627 167 794 
Horses & mules.. 1,676 1,676 
3,462 362 3,824 

Total use .. 108,325 14,399 122,724 

Est. supplies 
Available 

for feed ..... 137,673 14,425 152,098 
Difference, 

+29,348 +26 +29,374 
Difference, %..+ 27% 24% 


*All high protein feed ingredients are ex- 
pressed as soybean oil meal equivalent based 
on 46.0% crude protein. Assigning a value of 
1.00 to soybean oil meal, all other high-pro- 
tein feeds were given a _ conversion 
based on their crude protein content. 
factors are cottonseed meal, 0.89; linseed meal, 
0.80; peanut meal, 0.93; copra meal, 
tankage and meat scrap, |.2; fish meal, |.35; 
commercial milk by-products (dried whey, 
etc.), 0.35; non-commercial milk products, 
0.76; gluten feed and meal, 0.72; distillers 


factor | 
These | 


0.43; | 


dried grains, 0.59; brewers dried grains, 0.57, 


and urea, 5.70. 

**Includes miscellaneous livestock in 
and unreported livestock on farms, game birds, 
fur-bearing animals, dogs and cats, etc 


TABLE 2, Total Concentrates Fed to Live- 
stock 
Feed in 1956-57 in U.S. 


Fed to live- 
stock* 1955-56 


Available for 
feed? 1956-57 


cities | 


in 1955-1956 and Available for | 


Mil. Thous. Mil. Thous 

Concentrates bu. tons bu. tons 
COPS ,389 3,436 
OOM... 1,282 1,107 
3! 276 
Gr. sorghums 159 173 

Wheat and rye.. 2,600 2,605 
Low-protein by- 

products ..... 8,750 8,775 
Alfalfa meal .. 1,200 1,200 
Animal fats ..... 100 110 

100,050 138,073 
Adjustment 

WOR 450 400 

109,600 137,673 

Thous. tons Thous. tons 

Oilseed meals .. 9,257 10,675 
Animal proteins . 2,765 2,725 
Grain proteins .. 1,525 1,530 
90 80 

Total (soybean 

oil meal equiv.) 13,068 14,425 | 
Total concentrates 122,668 152,098 


*Adapted from USDA Feed Situation. 
*Allows for non-feed uses and assumes end- 


of-year stocks in millions of bushels; corn 300 | 


and grain sorghums 25, Oct. |, oats 250 and 


barley 75, July |}. 


TABLE 3 High Protein By-Products Used 


for Feed, U.S., 1954-55, 1955-56, 1956-57. 


Con- Year beginning 
version October 
Item factor 1954-55 1955-56" 1956-57 
thousand tons——— 
Oilseed proteins 
Soybean ..... 1.00 5,426 6,167 7,800 
Cottonseed .. .89 2,405 2,375 2,150 
Linseed ...... 80 488 480 500 
-93 18 60 50 
43 182 175 175 
Animal proteins 
Tankage, meat 
scraps .... 1.20 1,070 1,100 1,100 
Fish meal ... 1.35 308 325 325 
Dry milk 
products ... .35 135 105 100 
Other milk 
products ... .76 1,235 1,235 1,200 
Grain proteins 
Gluten feed 
and meal .. .72 1,005 1,000 1,000 
Distillers 


dried grains .59 238 245 250 
Brewers 
dried grains .57 251 280 280 
Urea . 90 


Total oil meal 
equivalent 12,201 13,068 
Adapted from USDA Feed Situation 


"Preliminary. - —- 


tons of concentrates, approximately 
the same as the total amount fed in 
1955-56. Total supplies, as shown by 
this table, will exceed prospective use 
by about 24%. 


Table 2 shows the amounts of dif- | 


ferent types of concentrates fed to 
livestock in 1955-56 and available for 
feed use in 1956-57. 

From this table and from Table 3, 
it will be noted that prospective sup- 
plies of high-protein feedstuffs in 
1956-57 will be up from the previous 
year, largely because of an increase 
in soybean meal production with the 
big 1956 bean crop. Table 3, with de- 
tails on high-protein feedstuffs, sup- 
plements Table 2 so far as proteins 
are concerned. 


>_> 


Topics Announced 
For Ontario Feed 
Meeting on Dec. 5 


TORONTO The annual conven- 
tion of the Ontario Retail Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. will be held in the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto, on Dec. 5 

Dr. S. A. Herodek, Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., chairman of the milling 
and grain section of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Assn. will ad- 
dress the meeting, taking as his sub- 
ject “Accident Prevention in the 
Feed Mill.” 

J. M. (Jock) Appleton, manager, 
Greenmelk Company, Ltd., Wallace- 
burg, and president, Ontario Eleva- 
tors Assn., is scheduled to give a 
talk on “The Farm Problem—a Study 
in Contrasts.” 

The luncheon speaker will be How- 
ard Gramlich, director of agriculture 
and forestry development, Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad, and his sub- 
ject is “Common Sense vs. Confu- 
sion.”’ Steele Campbell is to give a 
report on the association's fire in- 
surance program 

Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, manager, poul- 
try feed research department, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, has chosen as his 
topic “Eighteen Months, 100,000 Miles 
and a Few Ideas.” 

In addition to the speakers a film 
“Life From the Land” will be pre- 
sented. This film was released dur- 
ing the summer, and is made avail- 
able to the meeting through the cour- 
tesy of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis 

In the evening those attending the 
meeting will be guests of the grain 
and allied trades at a banquet and 
evening of entertainment 


E. O. Fowler 


FIELD ENGINEER — E. O. Fowler 
has been appointed a field engineer 
for the V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland. 
Mr. Fowler has been associated in a 
supervisory capacity with the 
Trader’s Oil Mill Co., Fort Worth, 
for the past 18 years. Prior to join- 
ing Trader’s he was with Swift & 
Company’s Fort Worth refinery divi- 
sion. He is a graduate of Texas A&M 
College. Mr. Fowler will service oil 
mills, meat packing and rendering 
plants for Anderson in Texas, Okla- 
homa and New Mexico. His home is 
at Fort Worth. 


Albers Milling Opens 


Missouri Feed Store 


ELDON, MO.—The Albers Milling 
Co., division of the Carnation Co., has 
established a feed and farm store 
here. It will be known as Albers Feed 
& Farm Supply. 

The company purchased the stock 
of Jess Kehr and W. M. Haynes, who 
formerly operated the Kehr & Haynes 
Feed Store. 

William Sower, who has been with 
Albers for 10 years, and has had 
varied experience in poultry and dairy 
nutrition work, will manage the store. 
John Julian, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois college of agricul- 
ture, will assist Mr. Sower. 


OPENS FEED STORE 
GARNER, IOWA-—tThe Frein Feed 
& Supply Co., owned by Dick Frein, 
has opened for business in Garner, 
Iowa 


ROUGHAGE VALUE—The place of roughage in the dairy ration was studied 
by 25 feed salesmen who came from Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin and Nebraska 
to attend a two-day meeting held by the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. at Min- 
neapolis. Alfalfa is being handled and discussed in the picture above by John 
Allquist, Minneapolis, with Bill Day, Madison, Wis. (center), and Charles 
Lieffring, Durand, Wis. (right). Elmer Ziegenhagen, director of feed sales 
for ADM, and Ray Piehl, sales manager for the firm’s northern feed division, 
led the discussions. The salesmen also visited the University of Minnesota 
research center at Rosemount where Ralph Wayne, extension dairyman, out- 


lined new findings in dairy rations. 


| 
| 


Bigger State Share 


In Drouth Relief 
Costs Considered 


WASHINGTON — The possibility 
that state governments will be asked 
to assume a larger share of the ex- 
pense of drouth relief programs has 
been pointed out by Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture. 

Mr. Benson indicated that the re- 
lief program is currently being re- 
examined with this possibility in 
mind. 

The secretary's comments were 
part of a talk on the need for revers- 
ing a trend toward more federal 
programs. Addressing the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges, Mr. Ben- 
son said that other farm programs 
also should be studied to see whether 


| states might take on a bigger part 
| of the cost of various programs. 


Referring to the drouth program, 


| Mr. Benson said that the contribu- 


sential 


tion of the states is only a fraction 
of 1% of the total expense. 

He said that money is not spent 
as wisely as it would be if the states 
took part financially. Also, he said, 
people come to look to the federal 


government as the provider, at no 
cost to them, of whatever is es- 


‘USDA Repovts Total 


| ments through Nov. 2, 


Acreage Reserve Pay 


WASHINGTON Payments to 
farmers participating in the 1956 
acreage reserve program of the Soil 
Bank totaled $202,959,759 in 45 states 
and Puerto Rico reporting through 
Nov. 9, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

A previous report, 


covering pay- 
showed a to- 


| tal of $181,147,696 disbursed in the 


45 states from which reports were re- 
ceived. 

In the report on participation in 
the 1956 acreage reserve program 
the maximum amount of payments 
farmers could earn by remaining in 
compliance with the program’ was 
placed at nearly $261 miilion. Since 
then, USDA has authorized the ter- 
mination or modification of 1956 acre- 
age reserve agreements by farmers 
who misunderstood the terms of the 
program. Consequently, the total 
amount to be disbursed under the 
program is expected to be somewhat 
under that figure. No reports are 
available from states to indicate the 


| extent to which farmers who signed 


acreage reserve agreements will modi- 
fy or terminate them. 


Harry B. Olson Joins 
Mitchell, Hutchins 


NEW YORK — Mitchell, Hutchins 
& Co., stock and commodity broker 
with offices in New York City and 
Chicago, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Harry B. Olson as manager 
of the firm’s commodity department, 
eastern division. 

A veteran of many years’ experi- 
ence in the feed and commodities 
business, Mr. Olson was for the last 
six years director of purchasing for 
the soy and feed supplements depart- 
ment of the Borden Co. 

In his new post, Mr. Olson will 
be headquartered in the New York 
office of Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
at 1 Wall St. 


Allied Cordage Named 
Brantford Distributor 


BALTIMORE—Allied Cordage Co., 
111 Cheapside, Baltimore, has been 
appointed exclusive distributor in 10 
states for the Brantford Cordage Co., 
Ltd. 

The Brantford company’s line of 
twines will be sold by Allied Cordage 
in Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, 


| Maryland, North and South Carolina, 


| 


Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia and 
West Virginia, 


| 
| 
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Are you money 
with your grinding and 


mixing equipment 


Let’s look realistically at your custom grind- 
ing and mixing business. Is it making money 
for you? Or is it just a service rendered by you 
... one that wipes out other profits that you 
are entitled to? If this is your problem, let’s 
talk about it together, for Ful-O-Pep has a 
new Pep-Mixing Program that will help you 
make money even at competitor’s rates. 


Increase efficiency of 
your operation with Ful-O-Pep’s 


SOUND BUSINESS PLAN 


Ful-O-Pep’s new Pep-Mixing Program is not 
just to sell you a few concentrates for mixing. 
It’s a sound business plan! It includes accurate 
costs of operation studies, layouts, and plans 
for lower cost, more efficient mixing, as well as 
famous Ful-O-Pep quality feeds with 1000 
formulas and 13 concentrates to fit local con- 
ditions. 
For more information, contact your local 
Ful-O-Pep Representative, or write: The 
LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES Quaker Oats Company — Ful-O-Pep Pep- 
ool Mixing Dept. — Merchandise Mart — Chicago 
Ful-0-Pep’s new Pep-Mixing Program gives you! Uinois. 
\ YOU CASH IN on the prestige of the Ful-O-Pep Trademark, a name farmers know. 
More than 40 years of continuous, hard-selling advertising is behind Ful-O-Pep. fz > | i x 2 a G 


\ YOU BUILD SATISFIED CUSTOMERS with reliable, research-developed mixing recom- a 
mendations formulated to meet your mixing needs. aaase® 


Ww YOU CUT DOWN on your inventory of mixing ingredients by stocking only all-in-one- 
bag Ful-O-Pep Concentrates and Supplements. 


WU YOU STEP UP STORE TRAFFIC enabling you to sell complete Ful-O-Pep Feeds to these 
farmers when needed . . . as well as any related items that you may handle. 


W YOU GET PERSONAL SALES HELP. Your friendly Ful-O-Pep Representative will help Display this sign | 
you sell . . . and will help you train your store employees, too. to boost your custom 

grinding and 


mixing business. 


| Ful packs what grain thts 


- | “4 
SOUND BUSINESS PLAN a 
b 
| 
| 
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PALLETIZING BAGGED FEED—These pictures show how bagged feeds are 
palletized at the Belmond, Iowa, plant of General Mills, Inc. The feature of 
this system is a jig which makes it possible to put bags on pallets rapidly 
and in a perfect pile. As shown in the photo on the left, the bags move from 
the packing line onto a steel table and then are placed quickly onto a pallet 


New Methods of Handling Bulk 
And Sacked Feeds at General 
Mills’ Plant in Belmond, lowa 


By ROGER BERGLAND 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 


Increased efficiency in materials 
handling—to go along with today’s 
more automatic feed plant operations 
and more efficient processing equip- 
ment—has been receiving a good 
deal of emphasis. 

At the new feed plant of General 
Mills, Inc., at Belmond, Iowa, some 
new methods are in use for handling 
both bulk and sacked feeds. These 
methods were adopted in this mod- 
ern plant to assure efficient plant 
handling of the finished feeds and to 
provide the best possible service to 
the company’s Larro Feed dealers. 

The mill is a highly automatic one 
and includes an automatic propor- 
tioning and batch mixing system with 


BULK FEED HANDLING—In the picture on the left, 
bulk feed is being loaded into a “Sure-Bin” resting on 
a floor scale. The 1-ton load is picked up by a fork lift 
truck and taken to the warehouse or to the loading out 
point. The photo on the right shows feed from one of 


electronic controls. The finished feeds 
coming from these modern produc- 
tion facilities are handled in systems 
developed by the General Mills pro- 
duction engineers. 
Bulk Feed System 

For handling and storing bulk 
feeds going out by truck, the Bel- 
mond plant uses 1-ton steel bins. The 
bins are called “Sure-Bins,” a term 
which ties in with the brand name 
Larro Sure Feeds. A similar system 
is used in General Mills feed ware- 


houses and in other feed plants oper- 


ated by the company. 

Bulk feed going out by rail is con- 
veyed to the covered car loading sta- 
tion and then flows into the boxcars. 


But for bulk feed going out in the | 


the bins being emptied into a hopper and short elevator. 
The fork truck has a rotating carriage so that the bins 
can be tipped. The elevator raises the feed so that it can 
be spouted into trucks coming up to this loading out 
point on a truck dock. 


which fits into the two-sided steel jig. There are two jigs, one on each side 
of the table. While a fork truck picks up and takes away a loaded pallet, the 
man is stacking feed on another pallet on the other side. The second picture 
provides a view of an empty pallet in the jig on the right side of the table. 
Standing beside the jig is T. G. Burdsal, Belmond feed plant superintendent, 


company’s or customers’ trucks, the | 
“Sure-Bin” system is used. 

The feed comes from the same bin | 
that supplies the packer, and the | 
system is such that the bag packing | 
operation can be continued while the | 
bulk feed is being withdrawn. The | 
feed is spouted into a Sure-Bin rest- | 
ing on a floor scale under the supply 
bin. 

After the bulk bin is filled with a 
ton of feed, a fork lift truck picks 
up the loaded bin and takes it to the 
warehouse for temporary storage or 
to the loading-out point. The plant 
has 75 of the Sure-Bins, and the feed 
thus can be stored in the warehouse, 
with one bin atop another, for load- 
ing out later. In this way there need 
be no interruption of other plant 
operations when feed is to go out in 
bulk. 

The Towmotor fork trucks which 
are used have a rotating carriage. 
In this way, the bulk bins can be 
raised and then tipped so that the 
bulk feed pours into a hopper and 
short elevator. The elevator raises 
the feed so that it can be spouted 
into either special bulk feed trucks 


or grain-type trucks used for haul- 


| ing the bulk feed. 


The loading unit is located on a 
truck dock. The fork trucks move 
directly from the scale or warehouse 
onto the covered dock and then 
empty the bins into the elevator. The 
empty bins are stored in the ware- 
house for subsequent use. 

T. G. Burdsal, plant superintend- 
ent, said the system provides com- 
plete versatility. The plant makes 
various types of feed, and these 
feeds, in any amount from 1 ton and 
up, can be handled and loaded into 
the various types of trucks of dealers 
and the company. 

Trucks can be loaded with this 
system at a rate of 20 tons an hour. 

Mr. Burdsal said that the system 
involves a low initial cost in that 
the only extra required facilities are 
the Sure-Bins and the floor scale for 
loading the bins, plus the simple ele- 
vator for loading the feed into trucks. 
The fork trucks also are used in 
handling and warehousing finished 
feeds which are sacked. 

Another use of the bulk bins is in 
holding spilled feed from broken 
bags. 

The system has been in use at Bel- 
mond for about a year, and Mr 
Burdsal said the company has been 
very pleased with the results in the 
plant and in serving Larro Feed 
customers. 


Palletizing Bagged Feed 

Another part of the finished feeds 
handling system at Belmond is the 
use of a device for palletizing bagged 
feeds which was designed by Mr. 
Burdsal. The device is a jig which 
makes it possible to put bags on 
pallets rapidly and in a perfect pile. 

The bagged feed, coming from the 
Thayer packing scale at a rate of 17 
to 20 bags a minute, moves up a 
Handibelt inclined conveyor and onto 
a steel table about 4 ft. high. 

There are two two-sided steel jigs, 
one on each side of the table. Using 
these, one man can palletize the bags 
as fast as they come from the pack- 
er. The two sides of the jig are at 
a 90-degree angle, and the pallet, on 
the fioor, fits into this corner. Then 
the two sides, rising to a height 
slightly above a pallet load, serve to 
form a perfect pailet-load as the 
bags are placed against the sides 
and piled up. The bags are stacked 
so that they are interlocked, and the 
two sides of the jig, holding the stack 
straight, assure a squared, neatly 
piled load which has and will hold 
a good shape for better handling and 
piling in the warehouse. 

The jig makes it possible to pal- 
letize the feed quickly. The man at 
the palletizing station can shift the 
bags from the table onto the pallet 
at a very rapid rate, being assured 
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ARMOUR 
DYNAFAC 


SENSATIONAL NEW Growth Promotant 
For Swine, Beef Cattle, Lambs and Calves 


43 McKESSON CHEMICAL STOCK POINTS 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


| DYNAFAC BOOSTS The 


| Growth Rate of Ruminants From 10 To 15 
| Percent. Its unique action suppresses 
disease producing bacteria without ad- 


versely affecting rumen flora. 


For complete information on DYNAFAC, contact the McKesson 
Chemical branch nearest you today. McKesson Chemical is the 
exclusive nationwide distributor for DYNAFAC. 


Chemical Department 


Atlanta — Boston — Buffalo — Burlington — Cedar Rapids — Chicago — Cleveland — Dallas — 
Davenport — Decatur — Des Moines — Detroit — Houston — @Los Angeles — Milwaukee — 
Mobile — New York — Omaha — Peoria — Philadelphia — Phoenix — Pittsburgh — Provi- 


dence — Quincy — St. Louis — St. Paul — San Antonio — @San Diego — Sioux City — Wichita. 


@Branch of Mefford Chemical Company, a subsidiary of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


*Armour brand of tetra alkylammonium stearate. 
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that the jig will maintain a perfectly 
piled load. 

The two jigs are used alternately. 
While a fork truck picks up and 
takes away a loaded pallet, the man 
is loading a pallet on the other side. 
The fork truck operator can deposit 
a loaded pallet in the warehouse or 
on the loading dock and be back in 
time to deposit an empty pallet for 
the next palletized load and take 
away the newly palletized load. 

The pallets are 44-by-60 in., and they 
are loading with 48 50-lb. paper bags 
which makes a 2,400-lb. load. While 
this is not an exact 1-ton unit, Mr. 
Burdsal points out that it makes it 
possible to get a 20% increase in use 
of storage area. A stack of palletized 
loads in the warehouse is 20% larger 
than would be the case if there were 
only 1 ton per pallet. Also, Mr. Burd- 
sal said, the system has worked out 
quite satisfactorily in filling orders. 
If necessary, eight bags can be taken 
off a pallet load to make a 1-ton 
unit, but in most cases no such 
handling is necessary. 


These systems of handling bulk 
and bagged feeds have worked out 
well in the Belmond plant, Mr. Burd- 
sal said, and have provided efficiency 
in in-plant handling and in serving 
General Mills dealers. 

The plant, located in a midwestern 
area, makes all types of livestock 
and poultry feeds and produces feed 
at a rate of about 13 or 14 tons an 
hour. 

As for the production operation it- 
self, it is interesting to note that 
only four men are required for the 
entire operation when feed is being 


loaded out bulk in rail cars. These 
include one man unloading ingred- 
ients in bulk with a pneumatic sys- 
tem, one man operating the auto- 
matic, electronically controlled pro- 
portioning and mixing system, one 
pellet mill operator and one man 
directing the bulk feed into the box- 
car. After once being started, the 
grinding operation continues, and 
thus these four men can take care 
of the unloading, processing and 


loading out. 


USDA Sets Corn Program Vote Dec. 11; 
National Allotment 37,288,889 Acres 


WASHINGTON—Dec. 11 has been 
set by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture as the date of a referendum 
in which corn producers in the com- 
mercial area of the U.S. will decide 
on the kind of corn program, using 
either base acreages or acreage al- 
lotments, is to be in effect. 

USDA officials announced that if 
the acreage allotment program is in 
effect for the 1957 crop, the national 
corn allotment will be 37,288,889 
acres for the 894-county commercial 
corn-producing area in 24 states. 
The allotment was determined, as 
prescribed by law, on the basis of 
corn supplies. 

The 1957 allotment covers 54 more 
counties than the 43,280,543-acre al- 
lotment announced for 1956, which 
was replaced by the corn base acre- 
age provided in the Soil Bank legis- 
lation. The share of the 1957 allot- 


CANE 
MOLASSES 


for feeding purposes 


NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT CO. 


“Largest Importers of Molasses in the United States” 


1429 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Phone: Locust 4-1400 
101 Arsenal Street, St. Louis, Missouri. Phone: Prospect 6-0858 


UNEXCELLED QUALITY 
WIDE RANGE OF CAPACITIES 
IMMEDIATE OR DEFERRED 
SHIPMENTS 


North American cane molasses—the quality molasses you can 
depend on—is now ready for delivery to meet a wide range of 
your Capacity requirements. 


You can order by tank car from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania and 
New Orleans, Louisiana, direct to destination in capacities from 
3,600 gallons to 10,000 gallons with intermediate volumes of 
4,000, 6,000 and 8,000 gallons. Or, if preferred, shipments can 
be made in your barges and your tank trucks. 


If you require feed molasses for immediate or deferred shipment 
it will pay you to write, wire or ‘phone... 


| workshop, 


ment available for the 840 counties 
which were also in the commercial 
area this year is about 16% smaller 
than the 1956 allotment. The extent 
of the reduction for individual coun- 
ty and farm allotments if the acre- 
age allotment program is in effect 
will vary from_this percentage be- 
cause of acreage trends, crop rota- 
tions and other factors. 

If the base acreage program of 
the Soil Bank Act is in effect for 
1957, the national acreage of corn to 


| be apportioned among producers in 


the commercial producing area will 
be 51 million acres as set by law. 

If base acreages (51 million acres 
total) are to be in effect in 1957, 
they must be approved by two-thirds 
or more of the corn producers voting 
in the Dec. 11 referendum. If more 
than one-third of the producers vot- 
ing favor acreage allotments, (37,- 
288,889 acres total for the commer- 
cial producing area) the allotment 
program will be in effect. 

Corn producers will receive notice 
of both their individual farm base 
acreages and allotments prior to the 
referendum. State shares of the acre- 
ages under the two programs will be 
announced later. 

Information as to the levels of 
price support under the two alterna- 
tive programs and the rates of pay- 
ment for corn under the Soil Bank 
program will be announced soon, 
USDA officials said. 


IAPI Picks Progress 
Theme for 1957 Fact 


Finding Conference 


CHICAGO “Blueprint for Prog- 
ress” is the theme around which the 
Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries will build its 1957 fact finding 
conference, reports Dr. Cliff D. Car- 
penter, institute president. The 28th 
annual meeting will be held in the 
Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, 
Feb. 15-17. 

“In gearing workshops to the 1957 
theme,” said Dr. Carpenter, “we are 
‘retooling,’ ‘redesigning,’ and ‘remod- 
eling’ to provide conference-goers 
with a true blueprint for progress 
packed with ideas they can take home 
and put to work.” 


Five program sessions are planned: 
Outlook workshop, refrigeration 
research and new idea 
workshop, marketing-merchandising 
workshop and management workshop. 

The exhibition hall will contain an 
“industry supermarket” and exhibits 
will occupy more than 50,000 sq. ft. 


Another feature of the conference 
will be the fourth annual junior fact 
finding conference for 4-H and FFA 
boys and girls. 

Information on hotel accommoda- 
tions or exhibit space may be ob- 
tained from the Institute of American 
Poultry Industries, 221 North La 
Salle St., Chicago 1. 


BEST YOU CAN BUY! 
KRIMPER-KRACKER® 


GRAIN ROLLER 
15 SIZES $175.00 UP 


Complete Line, Mill and Elevator 
equipment, new and rebuilt. 


HCO 
BUILT, 1894 ) DAVIS SONS’ 


Box F. H. 185, Bonner Springs, Kan. 
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Ask the 
MERCK MAN 


Whether it is a problem in mixing microingredients or 

giving your formulation the advantages of recent dis- 

coveries, the Merck man is a good man to know. He can 
' place at your disposal Merck’s vast research and produc- 
tion facilities—and hundreds of man-years of technical 
service experience in dealing with micronutrients and 
therapeutic agents in feeds. Get the Merck man in on 
your problems the next time he calls, or contact him 
through the Merck sales office nearest you. 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY - LOS ANGELES - MINNEAPOLIS - NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


| Rations Fed During Periods of 
2 | Stress Need Higher Vitamin Content 


MERCK PRODUCTS 
e Moving, debeaking, pelleting, vaccination, FOR THE FEED INDUSTRY 
: parasites, extremes and sudden changes of PRO-PEN® “4” 
PRO-PEN® with B,, “2:3” 
| temperature, disease symptoms like fever, 
. diarrhea and poor appetite—all these situations SULFAQUINOXALINE 
s increase the vitamin requirements of poultry. Any “20%” 
e high-level antibiotic ration used to guard health rr NIACIN U.S.P. 
A | during stress should contain therapeutic vitamin SOLUTION CHOLINE CHLORIDE 
levels . . . especially the B vitamins in amounts 
)- 
n several times those supplied by regular 
a - 
/ well-formulated feeds. NO. 54—RIBOFLAVIN MIXTURE 
1 & If you are marketing antibiotic stress feeds, you POTASSIUM IODIDE MIXTURES 
may want to review their vitamin content with andelunin same 
your Merck man. He can help you pick, from a 
VITAMIN B,, SUPPLEMENT “20” 
wide variety of Merck Vitamin Mixtures, the MULTIVITAMIN: MIXTURES 
FOR FEED USE 
product best suited to your needs. STREPTOMYCIN SULFATE 
ORAL VETERINARY (POWDER) 


Research and Production for MER K & INC. 
Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition yfacturing Chemists 
. RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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200 Hear Nutrition Talks 


At Oklahoma 


STILLWATER, OKLA. — Nutri- 
tional research information was pre- 
sented to nearly 200 livestock pro- 
ducers, feed manufacturers and deal- 
ers attending the eighth annual 
Oklahoma Formula Feed Conference 
Oct. 25-26 at Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege. 

The program, with speakers from 
Oklahoma and other colleges and in- 
dustry, included reports on current 
developments in feeding and manage- 
ment of livestock and poultry. 

The conference is sponsored an- 
nually by the Oklahoma Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., Oklahoma Grain 
Dealers Assn., the Oklahoma State 
Department of Agriculture and the 
college. 

Dr. W. M. Beeson of Purdue Uni- 


In another report, Dr. Beeson out- 
lined information on the mineral and 
amino acid requirements of swine. 
Thirteen mineral elements—calcium, 
phosphorus, sodium, potassium, 
chlorine, magnesium, manganese, 
iron, copper, cobalt, iodine, zinc and 
sulfur—are required by swine. Only 
eight are usually critical in natural 
swine diets and need to be added in 
a supplement—calcium, phosphorus, 
salt (sodium and chlorine), iron, 
copper (only for suckling pigs), io- 
dine and zinc. 

Dr. Beeson said results to date on 


Conference 


versity, Lafayette, Ind., in a talk on 
beef cattle supplements, said that 
eventually supplements will be as 
complex in composition as swine and 
poultry supplements. 

To protect and insure cattle 
against sub-clinical and clinical 
deficiencies and to make the maxi- 
mum use of farm and ranch feeds, it 


is necessary to compound a supple- | the amino ackt vequvements of 
ment that will protect “the weak as sae permit the following state- 
ments: 


well as the strong,” Dr. Beeson said. 

He discussed the formulation of 
Purdue Cattle Supplement A, noting 
that it contains the nutrients known 
today to be essential for maximum 
utilization of roughage feeds ranging 
from the poorest to the best. He also 
discussed various essential nutrition- 
al factors and some not essential in 
beef cattle feeding. 


1. Pigs require 10 “essential” 
amino acids—arginine, histidine, iso- 
leucine, leucine, lysine, methionine, 
phenylalanine, threonine, tryptophan 
and valine—in their diet for maxi- 
mum growth and development. 

2. If the essential amino acids are 
fed in the proper amounts and bal- 
ance, the remainder of the protein 
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THERE’S PROFIT IN 
STERLING BLUSALT 
EVERY DAY— 


BECAUSE IT’S FED 
EVERY DAY 


Salt with trace minerals added—Sterling Blusalt 

is one feed product farmers don’t raise them- | 
selves. They have to buy it from feed dealers— 
and buy it all year round—to give their live- 
stock salt and needed protection against trace- 
mineral deficiencies. What’s more, Sterling Blu- 
salt is important on every livestock farm in your 
area. So when you handle Sterling Blusalt, 
you're assured of steady sales and profits... 
day after day after day. 


With Sterling Blusalt, the farmer can also help | 
protect his livestock profits every day in the 
year. Fed free choice and mixed in custom feeds, 
Blusalt guards animal health and production— | 
helps provide higher returns in milk, meat, or | 


AL 


program. 


© Blusalt is available in 50- and 100-Ib. bags, 
50-lb. blocks and 4-lb. Liks. Fits amy feeding 


wool. That’s the big reason so many farmers are 
becoming repeat customers for Sterling Blusalt. 


P.S. Your customers are hearing more and more 
about Sterling Blusalt in a big new “Fun-on- 
the-Farm”’ advertising campaign in major feed- 
ing areas. Ask your Sterling representative 
about tie-in possibilities. 


Sterling Biusalt is salt plus iodine, cobalt, copper, iron, man- 
ganese, and zinc. These trace minerals are stabilized to assure 
full strength . . . in amounts determined by leading animal 
nutritionists. 


TRACE 
MINERAL 


STERLING 


BLUSALT — Product of International Salt Company, Inc. . 
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requirements can be supplied by non- 
essential amino acids or non-protein 
nitrogen. 

3. Essential amino acids must be 
fed simultaneously for optimum con- 
version and use in the body. 

4. Crude protein levels necessary 
to meet swine requirements are based 
essentially on the ability of the pro- 
tein supplement to supply adequate 
amounts of the essential amino acids 
to balance the diet. 

5. The most critical limiting 
amino acids in swine feeds in order 
of possible deficiency are (1) trypto- 
phan, (2) lysine and (3) methionine. 

6. There is a real possibility of 
improving swine diets and lowering 
the protein requirements by supple- 
menting the ration with pure amino 
acids when they are manufactured in 
large enough quantities to be eco- 
nomical. Eventually swine diets will 
be compounded on an amino acid 
basis rather than crude protein. 

7. Amino acid requirements 
percentage of the diet are very close- 
ly related to the energy or caloric 
value of the diet as well as the crude 
protein level. 


as 


Feed Tag Analysis 

The relation of the feed tag analy- 
sis to the nutritive value of feed was 
the subject of a panel of three 
speakers—Bob Calvert of Evergreen 
Feed Mills, Ada, Okla.; Parks A 
Oklahoma feed control of- 
ficial, and Robert MacVicar, agricul- 
tural chemist at the Oklahoma Ex- 
periment Station. 

Present feed labeling or tag analy- 
requirements are “misleading, 
antiquated and valueless,” declared 
Mr. Calvert. He praised control of- 
ficials but said that the regulations 
they work with need to be brought 
up to date with the scientific growth 
of the feed industry. 

“A feed is a vehicle 


sis 


made up of 


many components,” Mr. Calvert said 
“As a parallel—so is a 1957 auto- 
mobile. Its performance is not meas- 
ured by percentages of steel, plastic 
glass, rubber or aluminum present 
but by how they are molded and 
assembled, their quality and the 
years of engineering and research 


behind the development of the prod- 
uct. 

“We think all phases of agricul- 
ture want to work together in bring- 


ng our labeling requirements up to 


that there are many hidden qualities 
directly related to nutritive value 
that may not be clearly reflected in 


| the tag analysis. 


“Although the present feed tag 
inalysis required by feed laws may 
not be perfect in reflecting the nu- 
tritive value,” he said, “I believe it 
is the best word picture (that car 
be checked in the laboratory) which 
can be given on the tag of what is 
actually in the bag. 

“It is not entirely for the control 


POWERATOR 


The Powerator effectively cools 
grain in storage, eliminating 
condensation and spoilage. It 
keeps grain in top grade and 
quality. 

Uses 110 Volts 


Easily Instalied 
Hundreds in Use 


weve GEO. A. ROLFES 


BOONE, 
1OWA 


date.” 

Control Official’s View 

. 

Mr. Yeats discussed some of the 

feed tag requirements and said that 
here are some things which the 
eeder can tell about the feed by 
‘xamining the tag. He also noted 
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Prices reduced on 


: Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Supplement 


g, 
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~ On October 26 we announced another reduction in the price 

: of Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Supplement. 

<<) It is now possible, for example, to add 5,000 International 

. o Units of Vitamin E per ton of feed at a cost of only about 

43¢ per ton. 

| When considering formula changes for 1957, you should 

d- 

| 

i take advantage of the new low price of Myvamix by increas- 

‘i | ing the vitamin E levels in your present formulas and by 

4 

adding vitamin E to others. 

al ! For information on Myvamix Vitamin E Feed Supple- 
at 

~ | ment and quotations based on the new prices, write, wire, . 
y or phone Distillation Products Industries, Rochester 3, | 
ed 

= N. Y. Sales offices: New York, Chicago, and Memphis « 
a Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 
ag 
ay 

u- 

it 

ir 


| producers of Y Also... vitamin A ... distilled monoglycerides 
Myvamix ...some 3500 Eastman Organic 


Vitamin E Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is o division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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official alone to decide if the present 
feed tag analysis requirements are 
adequate or inadequate or need to 
be changed. It is, however, our duty 
to carry out the feed law and regula- 
tions for the protection of the feeder 
and the industry. As progress in 
nutrition is made and methods de- 
veloped for control officials to deter- 
mine correctness in labeling, the con- 
trol official must be willing to pro- 
vide a climate of cooperation among 
research, industry, control and the 
feeder so that as new labeling needs 
may arise, adequate and equitable 
labeling requirements can be set up.” 

At the present time, said Dr. Mac- 
Vicar, the typical tag provides less 
data about the composition of the 
feed than would be most desirable 
from the point of view of assessing 
nutritional value. He went on to dis- 
cuss certain tag requireménts from 
the chemical standpoint. 

“As the feed industry has ma- 
tured,” he said, “there probably has 
come the kind of self-discipline which 
makes some of the requirements 
rather meaningless. ... As the feed- 


ing business become more an or- 
ganized matter carried on by men 
trained in the principles of nutrition, 
the need for more detailed state- 
ments of feed composition becomes 
more apparent. I think the trend is 
toward more and more data of real 
significance in evaluating quality ap- 
pearing on the feed tags in the years 
ahead.” 


Potential of the Atom 

Dr. Roy Chatters, coordinator of 
the Oklahoma A&M Radioisotopes 
and Radiation Laboratory, explained 
the potential that the atom may offer 
to the feed industry. 

When the atom becomes unstable 
in composition, he explained, it will 
emit radiations which are readily de- 
tected and measured. These are the 
radiations used in biological and 
other research. They are employed 
as tracers which are used in re- 
search. 

Many research problems, Dr. Chat- 
ters said, lend themselves to the use 
of the radioactive (tagged) elements. 
As an example, he explained the 


tracing of estrogenic substances in 
the chicken. Another example, in 
poultry, is in determining the utili- 
zation of calcium and phosphorus by 
tagging compounds used in feed and 
tracing them to various parts of the 
body and into the egg shell itself. 


Cage Layers 

The advantages and disadvantages 
of cage layers as compared with 
floor layers were outlined by Dr. 
Cletis Williams, Honeggers’ Farms 
Co., Inc. Advantages and proposed 
advantages which he mentioned in- 
clude higher egg production, better 
feed efficiency, lower mortality, elim- 
ination of broodiness, no social order, 
higher quality eggs, more efficient 
marketing of culls, uniform egg pro- 
duction, positive culling. Disadvant- 
ages include a higher initial invest- 
ment in some areas, possibly more 
cracked eggs, more labor cost, fly 
problem, possibly more disease prob- 
lem. 

Dr. Williams’ management ,recom- 
mendations for cage operations in- 
cluded purchase of top quality chicks 


free-flowing 


the antioxidant 


made for quick, 


easy blending 


non-dusting 


non-caking 


Eastman’s new Tenox BHT-Agricul- 
tural Grade has been especially de- 
veloped to meet the needs of feed 
manufacturers. This new form of 
Tenox BHT is supplied as a free- 
flowing, non-dusting powder, in a 
particle size comparable to that of 
other feed components. It blends 
rapidly and homogeneously in mix- 
ing operations, and does not sepa- 
rate during handling or storage. 
Although Eastman has had many 
years of experience in food antioxi- 
dants, we did not rely on this alone 


in developing Tenox BHT-Agricul- 
tural Grade. We talked to feed manu- 
facturers, asking them about their 
storage problems...their blending 
machinery and methods...their 
preference in particle size. Only then 
did we complete the development 
work on Tenox BHT-Agricultural 
Grade, giving it the free-flowing, 
non-dusting, non-caking character- 
istics manufacturers wanted. 
When you add Tenox BHT-Agri- 
cultural Grade to your feeds, you pro- 
tect their sensitive vitamin content. 


At the same time, you heip poultry- 
men improve pigmentation and 
guard their flocks against deficiency 
diseases such as encephalomalacia. 

Since this form of Tenox BHT is 
new, be sure you specify “Agricul- 
tural Grade” when ordering. For 
additional information concerning 
Tenox BHT-Agricultural Grade, 
and how you can use it in the feeds 
you make, write to EASTMAN 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidi- 
ary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee; New York City; Framingham, Massachusetts; Cincinnati; 
Cleveland; Chicago; Houston; St. Lovis. West Coast: Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Salt Lake City; Seattle. 


Dr. Ralph P. Soule, Jr. 


JOINS PFIZER—Dr. Ralph P. Soule, 
Jr., has joined the staff at the 700- 
acre agricultural research and de- 
velopment center operated by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., at Terre Haute, 
Ind. Dr. Soule will serve as a mem- 
ber of the center’s development staff. 
Until recently he was assistant pro- 
fessor of animal husbandry at Kan- 
sas State College, Manhattan. He re- 
ceived B.S. and M.S. degrees in ani- 
mal husbandry from Michigan State 
University in 1948 and 1950, respec- 
tively. This year he received a doc- 
torate in animal nutrition from Kan- 
sas State College. 


or pullets and top quality feed, small 
body size for layers, constant supply 
of replacement pullets needed, pro- 
per feeders and waterers. 

Beef Production 

New developments in Oklahoma 
beef production were covered by Dr. 
L. S. Pope of the Oklahoma A&M 
animal Husbandry department. He 
said that perhaps the biggest prob- 
lem is to develop more productive 
systems of management which allow 
the producer (1) to market his 
roughage and some grain through 
beef cattle as efficiently as possible, 
and (2) to produce the most valuable 
market animal from each calf 
dropped in the herd. 

Dr. Pope cited examples of recent 
research that applies to these prob- 
lems. He pointed out that it is the 
feed manufacturer's business, as well 
as the producer’s job, to stay abreast 
of new changes in beef production. 

Dr. H. C. Olson of the Oklahoma 
dairy department outlined certain 
factors in assuring quality milk pro- 
duction, such as prevention of deter- 
ioration and avoiding off-flavors 
caused by certain feed materials. 


Poultry Housing 


Dr. Glenn O. Bressler of the 
Pennsylvania State University poul- 
try department described the solar 
poultry house developed at Penn 
State, explaining, among other 
things, how pullets can be housed at 
1 sq. ft. of floor space per layer. He 
said accomplishments in the solar 
house have opened new horizons for 
efficient production of market and 
hatching eggs, as well as for broiler 
production. 

The solar house has four main fea- 
tures: (1) Orientation of the house 
due south to take full advantage of 
sun heat, (2) complete insulation, in- 
cluding insulating glass windows to 
conserve heat, (3) pressurized-inlet 
ventilation to provide an air change 
every four to five minutes, and (4) 

(Continued on page 94) 


HAY FOR SALE 


CARLOADS 


A. L. HILLIER CO. 
Dafter, Michigan 
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NEW FROM DU PONT... 


OATS . 


A 
4 
No seed protection yet developed can surpass these new liquid prod- 
ucts in assuring maximum efficiency from slurry, ready-mix or mist- 


offer the seed protection type equipment. They provide exceptional control of disease organ- 


isms on seed . . . eliminate objectionable odor—as well as dust. Your 
| ’ employees will find ‘‘Ceresan”’ liquid disinfectants much more pleasant. 
| youve been looking for! You get superior performance and economy with any one of the 
new ‘‘Ceresan”’ liquids. They are convenient to use... help speed up 
treating. Being complete solutions, they won't settle out. And all 3 
formulations put a stronger, mv re uniform red color on seed. 
Longer equipment life is another economy you get. ‘“Ceresan”’ liquids 
keep corrosion to a minimum. They’re also non-freezing (to minus 
* EFFICIENT HANDLING QUALITIES 40° F.), and stick tight to seed for lasting control. 
Take advantage of Du Pont’s 30 years’ experience in seed protection. 
Order the ‘‘Ceresan’’ liquid seed disinfectant designed for smooth, 
extra-profitable operation in your equipment. 


NEW | CERESAN 200 


. made especially for slurry operators who 


These new Du Pont liquids 


® POWERFUL DISEASE CONTROL 


© SUPERIOR TREATING ECONOMY 


| NEW | CERESAN 75 


. . for ready-mix (fully automatic) treaters. 


NEW | CERESAN 100 


. for use in slurry treaters or mist-type ready- 


Ready to use. Controls seed- and soil-borne dis- 
ease on wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax. Also 
furnishes volatile mercury to assure penetration 
that completes the job . . . disease control that 
reaches cracks and hidden crevices. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


mix treaters. For outstanding control of seed 
disease, before and after planting—on cotton- 
seed as well as seed of wheat, oats, barley, rye 
and flax. “‘Ceresan’”’ 100 mixes readily with water, 
or use it undiluted in mist-type equipment. 


All “Ceresan” liquid seed disinfectants contain two types of 
mercury —for correct volatility and long-lasting effectiveness. 


prefer a concentrated liquid disinfectant. Con- 
trols stinking smut of wheat and diseases of small 
grains and flax. On cottonseed it helps boost 
yield by stopping seed decay, sore shin, angular 
leaf spot and anthracnose boll rot. 


On all chemicals, always follow label 
instructions and warnings carefully. 


Grasselli Chemicals Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


AEG. 5. PAT.OFF 


CERESAN’ 


Seed Disinfectants 


The “Magic Key” to Bigger, Better 


LIQUID 


Cropsi 


GETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


SEED DISINFECTANT 
| 
CeRESAN ERESAN 100 ERESAN 200 
For ready-m* For mist | 
7 treaters treat 
| 
| 
| 
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The Relationship of Disease to Nutrition 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In a talk pre- 
sented at the recent meeting of the 
Association of American Feed Con- 
trol Officials, Dr. Morris Erdheim, 
Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., discussed 
the impact which animal and poultry 
disease problems have made on feed 
nutrition. In leading up to the dis- 
cussion of this impact, Dr. Erdheim 
explained the effects of diseases on 
appetites of livestock and poultry 
and how they upset feed utilization. 
The text of Dr. Erdheim’s address 
follows: 

¥ 


The relationship of disease to nu- 
trition is generally discussed from 
the other point of view—the effect of 
nutrition on disease. Both are equally 


By Dr. Morris Erdheim 


meaningful in the raising of livestock 
economically. 

Before getting into the relationship 
between disease and nutrition we 
might recognize that under normal 
farm conditions all animals are in- 
fected with some degree of disease 

In a very real sense we are now 
feeding animals with varying degrees 
of disease under practical field con- 
ditions. The estimates of nutritional 
requirements of animals in the field 
make allowances for the varying 
amounts of infectious organisms 
which they are carrying and support- 
ing. This means that formula feeds 
designed to produce results under 
field conditions are made up to per- 
mit the animal to make gains, even 
though he’s carrying a germ load 


“Low grade infection” is a phrase 
loosely used in connection with man- 
agement. Yet, except under germ- 
free conditions of very special labora- 
tories, all animals have “low grade 
infection.”” The disease producing 
germs are kept in check by so-called 
anti-stress factors and a nutritional 
state which is geared te take care of 
them. 

How disease seems to increase the 
nutritional requirements of animals 
can be seen in a report from the 
Texas Experiment Station at Gon- 
zales. Two groups of birds were on 
test—one on a feed with normal levels 
of vitamins, the other on higher than 
normal levels. CRD _ struck these 
broilers at six weeks of age. The 
group on the high level vitamin feeds 


Watch your UNDERWEIG 


—or youll lose your friends 
and ruin your sales! 


Underfilled packages lose customers, overfilled packages lose 
profits. You can get accuracy without sacrificing speed. The 
1000N2 Thayer Filling Scale is designed to be accurate 
within one or two ounces while filling mash or pellets at 20 
charges per minute — molasses or alfalfa at 16 per minute... 
and it can be switched from one type to another without loss 
of accuracy. Automatic controls are within reach of the 
operator who can change the scale from 25 to 100 Ibs. or 


other weights instantly. 


We invite your investigation of this simple, patented leverage system that 
neither dust and dirt nor the usual shocks and vibration can harm, Please 


write THAYER SCALE AND ENGINEERING CORP., ROCKLAND, MASS, 


BATCHING ¢ FILLING « CHECKING — AUTOMATICALLY BY WEIGHT 


THAYER SCALE and ENGINEERING CORP., ROCKLAND, MASS. 


vading the 


| not important. 
| ourselves with is the importance of 


averaged 3 lb. body weight 10 days 


sooner than the on normal 
vitamin levels. 

Apparently, the CRD could be over- 
come more readily with the increase 
in vitamin fortification. 

A phrase which is commonly used 
in discussing disease conditions under 
average farm conditions is ‘secondary 
invaders.” This refers to disease 
germs which the body normally car- 
ries. These germs are usually held 
in check by the body defense mech- 
anisms when the animal is relatively 
healthy. When the defense mechan- 
isms are “overwhelmed,” these dis- 
ease germs do damage. 

A specific illustration is found in 
respiratory infections. These fre- 
quently involve infection with a virus, 
which is the primary disease. The 
condition is aggravated when the sec- 
ondary invaders come into play. They 
cause the specific inflammation of the 
larynx, pharynx, bronchi, and bron- 
chioles. If the infection progresses 
enough, a pneumonia may develop. 

How does the body “run down” to 
permit the overwhelming of its nor- 
mal defense mechanisms? This is a 
very complicated subject, but a re- 
view of the stress and anti-stress fac- 
tors may help give us an understand- 
ing of the basic picture. 


group 


Several Stresses Present 

Disease is but one of the stresses 
to which the animal is_ subjected. 
Some of the others are related to 
management problems—poor housing, 
rough handling, overcrowding and in- 
clement weather. The animal can nor- 
mally compensate for some of these, 
but when he’s subjected to many, his 
defense mechanisms are overwhelmed 
and he breaks down. It is at this 
stage that disease does damage. 

We can help overcome the harmful 
influences of these stresses by the 
application of anti-stress factors in 
two areas—management and nutri- 
tion. The animal is thus relieved of 
the pressure from these stresses and 
is able to make economical gains 

Improvement of management prac- 
tices obviously removes the harmful 
stresses caused by poor housing, 
rough handling, etc. Nutrition, how- 
ever, supplies nutrients which help 
the body mechanisms withstand the 
pressure of the stresses which are not 
affected by improved management. 

We know that some of the vitamins 
are important in preventing the 
development of disease. Vitamin A 
keeps the mucous membranes healthy 
which keep the organisms from in- 
body tissues. 

The members of the B complex are 


| important in keeping the body’s dis- 


ease fighting mechanisms functioning 
For our purpose here, the biochemical 
reactions which may be involved are 
All we need concern 


the vitamins in helping the animal 
withstand the attacks of disease 
germs. 

We now have reached this point 
in our presentation. All animals are 
subjected to some degrees of disease 
under normal field conditions. Other 
stresses with which they are con- 


COVERS 
TWINES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Feed Mixers 
Products 


COLBY 
PULVERIZED 
Oats or Barley 


ROLLED OATS 


FEEDING OATMEAL 


| 
1 THAYER PLATE LEVERAGE SYSTEM | i 


Charles A. Howe 


SUPERINTENDENT — The appoint- 
ment of Charles A. Howe as factory 
superintendent has been announced 
by officials of the Brower Manufac- 
turing Co., Quincy, Il. Mr. Howe was 
born and raised in St. Louis. He 
studied at St. Louis University and 
Washington University, St. Louis, and 
has been associated with the Inter- 
national Harvester Co., the Vickers 
Electric Division of the Sperry Corp.; 
the MeQuay Norris Manufacturing 
Co., Navy Division, and the E. E. 
Souther Iron Co. 


stantly bombarded help lower resis- 
tance, which makes it easier for the 
disease germs to do damage. Good 


feeding practices provide anti-stress 
factors by supplying those nutrients 
which help the body’s defensive mech- 
nisms operate. Moreover, our prac- 
tical rations provide the extra nu- 
trients needed to compensate for the 
conditions normally found in the field. 
To this extent, sound nutrition keeps 
the disease from expanding. 
turn to the question 
affects nutrition. This 
a number of ways. 

1. Deficiency diseases—in which a 
nutritional element or combination of 
elements is missing from the ration. 

2. Loss of appetite. 

3. Interference with normal metab- 
olism which prevents the animal from 
itilizing the feed efficiently. 
DEFICIENCY DISEASES: Imme- 
itely obvious as a disease condition 
with causative influence on nutrition 

nalnutrition. You are all familiar, 


Now we can 
of how disease 
may happen in 


dis 


of course, with deficiency diseases 
nd that they are prevented by bal- 
inced diets. We must supply the 


animal with enough of each nutrient 
to satisfy his requirements. In so 
ying, we must also adjust for a va- 
riety of conditions, each of which 
varies the animal's requirements. 
A layer needs more calcium than a 
broiler. If she were limited to the 
ca'cium supplied by a broiler ration, 
» would not be able to produce the 
heavy volume of eggs with normal 
geshells. There is some work to sug- 
rest that layers on high energy feeds 
may need more choline than had been 
heretofore used—to prevent the de- 
velopment of a fatty liver condition. 
LOSS OF APPETITE: Another 
facet of malnutrition is the starvation 
accompanying disease. Sick animals 
lose their appetites and eat less. Spe- 
cially fortified diets must be prepared 
to increase the animal’s intake of 
essential nutrients to compensate for 
the loss of appetite. This is the basis 
for highly fortified booster rations fed 
to sick stock. 
INTERFERENCE WITH NOR- 


MAL METABOLISM: (1) Pathologi- 
cal conditions in the body may re- 
quire the use of special diets. Thus, 
we have low calorie diets for the 
obese, low salt diets for the cardiac 
patients, and low sugar diets for the 
diabetic. These all represent dietary 
adjustments made _ necessary by 
pathological conditions in the body. 
Special diets for dogs with kidney 
disease, intestinal disease and too 
much body fat are being prescribed 
routinely by veterinarians. 

Pathological changes may prevent 
the absorption and utilization of nu- 
trients. Disease which damages the 
mucosa of the stomach and intestines 
prevents absorption of nutrients. 
Since these nutrients are not util- 
ized, nutritional deficiencies result as 
though the nutrients were not in the 
feed in the first place. 

(2) Specific disease conditions 
sometimes affect metabolism which 
may result in unusual nutritional de- 
mands. 

Internal parasites represent a spe- 


(Continued on page 22) 


Pacal Clusters can lower your costs 
for any grind, in any hammermill. 
write or call Hammer Department 


EATER. CALMENSON and company 


County Rd. B and Walnut Street, St. Paul 8, Minn. Telephone Midway 6-9456 


“BRODLEAF”’ 


HOLLAND PEAT MOSS 


HALF MOON MFG. & TRADING CO., Inc. 
90 West Street New York 6, N. Y. 


From Hercules... Basic in BHT 


ANTIOXIDANT 


For Poultry, 
Animal Feeds 


New feed grade Dalpac BHT is controlled by Hercules Powder Com- 
pany through all stages of manufacture—from the raw material to the 
finished product. That’s one of the important reasons why you can 
depend on Dalpac for consistently high quality. Finely ground and non- 
dusting, Dalpac antioxidant is easy to process, and will be well dispersed 


throughout the feed. 


Dalpac quality BHT protects fat-soluble vitamins A and E and other 
essential nutrients in feeds during long periods of processing and storage. 
In poultry and animal feeds, Dalpac assists in achieving complete utiliza- 
tion of these nutrients, im»rcving health, pigmentation, and growth. 

Both the manufacturer of feeds and the farmer will find that Dalpae BHT 
has the characteristics he wants. Specify Dalpac—the antioxidant from a 
company that’s basic in BHT. 


Datpae is available nationwide from: 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 


155 E. 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 


* Hercules trademark 


Oxychemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 


944 King St., W ilmington ‘99, Del. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
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Beloit Grain Company 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


This is one of a series of ads featuring good businessmen 
who have doubled their tonnage with the Honegger Program. 


Exclusive territory franchises still available 


in some areas. Some aggressive dealer will 


double his tonnage in your area with 


Honeggers’ Big “H” Feed Franchise. It 


might as well be you ! 


Watch this series of Ads 
featuring Good Businessmen who 
have doubled their tonnage 

with the Honegger Program. 


2) BELOIT GRAIN COMPANY 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 
458 St.Paul Avenue 


FEEDS - CHIX - FARM BUILDINGS - GRAIN 


Phone: Emerson 2-2056 


Mr. Le Rolf, Sales Manager 
Honeggers' and Company, Inc. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


Dear Mr. Rolf: 


After a most successful year in which our feed 
business mounted to proportions that pleasantly 
surprised us, we would like to thank Honeggers' 
for the service, courtesy and assistance they have 


givenus. 


As each month rolls by, and we see sales con- 
tinue to climb, with new customers — and old 
customers, too — prospering, we feel that it was 
indeed a wise choice we made when we became a 


Honegger Dealer. 


October 15, 1956 


Respectfully yours, 


L. Berg 
Beloit Grain Co., Inc. 


CAN TRIPLE YOUR PROFITS! 


WITH | 
| ; 
Bie 


HONEGGER FEEDS 


Honeggers’ offer a complete line of feeds and complete feeding 
programs that help increase your tonnage. The Hone line is 
a “profit-package” backed by continuous research ale rapidly 
increasing number of enthusiastic users. 


HONEGGERS’ LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


With Honeggers’ wide variety of dependable livestock and poultry 
equipment, and accompanying farm supplies, Honegger dealers 
have a source of supply which features unequalled dealer service. 
Your customers will come to depend on you as their one-stop 
dealer for all poultry and livestock programs. 


Honeggers’ modern feed mill near Fairbury, Mlinois, features electronic 
controls for speed and accuracy, with “push-button” ingredient selection 
and all bulk handling throughout the plant for top efficiency and economy. 
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HONEGGERS' "EGG FACTORY" 


Each dealer receives a franchise to sell Honeggers’ exclusive “Egg 
Factory” program in his area. This is a plen featuring the nationally 
famous Honegger Leghorn, the Honegger Poultry House and other 
Farm Buildings and Honeggers’ feeds for all livestock and poultry. 
What a natural for increasing tonnage and profits! Remember, in 
only a year's time, 500 birds will eat a carload of feed. 


HONEGGER FARM BUILDINGS 


Honeggers’ line of pre-built farm buildings are an extra profit 
plus. There’s no additional investment on your part... and what 
a perfect tie-in for your livestock and poultry feed business. 


The 600 acre Honegger Research Farm, where practical feeding, manages 
ment and disease control practices are developed and demonstrated. Dealers 
find that a tour of Honeggers’ by customer prospects really helps sell them. 


HE | GR A 
4 
HAT OTHERS HAVE DONE... 
ITH HONEGGERS’ CO OGR. | 
wes 4 
| 
j 
 Sochornws & MILLING DIV. ILL. BREEDER HATCHERY DIV. FORREST, ILL. 
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cific disease condition which affects 
the nutrition picture of the host ani- 
mal. Worms rob the host animal of 
feed. Unless additional feed is made 
available, we have a literal under- 
feeding as far as the host animal is 
concerned. In the case of blood-suck- 
ing worms, the net result is the same 
since the products of digestion are 
being robbed. Wisconsin workers re- 
ported two years ago that nema- 
todes cause a marked drop in the 
vitamin B level in the blood of lambs. 

Internal parasites may also inter- 
fere with metabolism in another way. 
They prevent the efficient conversion 
of carotene to vitamin A. Eveleth of 
North Dakota made this observation 
in lambs infected with nematodes. 
It may very well be that parasite in- 
tection is one of the reasons why ru- 
minants are relatively poor convert- 
ers of carotene. This means that un- 
less ruminants are getting large 
amounts of good quality roughage or 
grain with high carotene content, 
they will suffer from subclinical vi- 


tamin A deficiency unless the ration 
is fortified with an insurance level of 
vitamin A. 

(3) Drugs may interfere with 
metabolism, too. Years ago, the 
standard treatment for coccidiosis 
was the use of flowers of sulfur. Sul- 
fur was a fairly effective treatment, 
but it prevented the utilization of 
vitamin D. This interference with vi- 
tamin D utilization resulted in rick- 
ets—popularly referred to as “sulfur 
rickets.” This occurred even though 
the vitamin D was in the feed. 

At present, pathologists run into 
poultry problems in the field which 
show typical symptoms of rickets 
The feed is well supplied with vitamin 
D, and the birds may be on range in 
the sunlight. There would seem to 
be no reason for rickets to develop. 
Yet it does. Apparently something in- 
terferes with normal bone metabol- 
ism. Some of the medicinal additives 
have been suspected as being in- 
volved—much as the sulfur used to 
be. While no general pattern has de- 


| 


veloped to pinpoint any specific cause, 
it appears that something is interfer- 
ing with the utilization of vitamin D, 
and/or calcium and phosphorus. 

Another condition which affects the 
nutritional requirements of poultry 
ought to be mentioned. A number of 
reports from various sections of the 
country suggest that a pathological 
picture resembling coccidiosis may be 
caused by a parasite—Capillarria co- 
lumbiae. The only effective treatment 
seems to be the addition of vitamin 
A (about 6,000 units per pound of 
feed) above the 4,000 units or so 
which the feed normally contains. 
The vitamin A does not work as a 
worming agent. Why the vitamin A 
requirements of the birds should be 
increased so much by this parasite 
is not yet known. 

Growing Use of Medicants 

Probably the most important im- 

pact disease problems have made on 


nutrition as applied to the formula 
feed industry, is the addition of medi- 


Will your elevator be profi able, 


CENTER GRAIN CO. 4 


Oberlin, Kansas 


Aesutred fu 


BOLTED STEEL 
GRAIN TANKS 


for Blending-Classifying-Storage 
MASTER - 


SINCE 1893 


Center Grain Co. faced this problem — an old 
elevator to which three fine Columbian Bolted 
Steel Tanks had been added in 1954. Now the 
management took a New Look —and called in 
Columbian engineers. The result, a completely 
new grain handling facility—four new 21’ x 56’ 
storage tanks, combined with three 12’ x 40’ 
blending tanks built over an overhead driveway 
for fast and efficient operation. Handling equip- 
ment is in the handsome obround headhouse. 
The three Columbian tanks bought previously 
provide the extra storage—the old wooden 
elevator remains for bumper-crop emergencies. 


Program. 


It is modern country elevators like that of 
Center Grain Co., at Oberlin, Kansas, which 
will be the most profitable in the future, be- 
cause they can provide quick and efficient grain 
blending and classifying and can handle a cus- 
tomer’s distress grain. 

If your country elevator hasn’t such facilities, 
it is time to take that New Look and keep up 
with competition. All-steel, fire-safe, rot-and- 
vermin-proof Columbian Bolted Tanks are your 
best investment for faster, longer profit. They 
make it easy to conform to the stringent regu- 
lations of the new Federal Grain Sanitation 


It costs you nothing to take a look at what Colum- 
bian Engineers can do for you in giving your Eleva- 


Kansas City, Mo 


tor that profitable New Look. Why not write today? 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 
P.O. Box 4048 
Associate Member, Grain & Feed Dealers National Association. Member, American Dehydraters Association 


-Master-crafted by Columbian . - 


Robert L. Robinson 


IN CHARGE—R ober t L. Robinson 
has been appointed special projects 
leader with the agricultural sales 
division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
J. Jerome Thompson, director of the 
division, announces. Mr. Robinson 
will have charge of special promotion 
projects as they are developed by the 
agricultural division. Prior to joining 
Pfizer, Mr. Robinson served as farm 
line manager for the J. R. Watkins 
Co., Winona, Minn. He also worked 
for two years as a field man for the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation and 
served as assistant to the president 
of Vitamized Feeds, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa. He is a graduate of Iowa State 
College. 


cants to feeds. These serve to mini- 
mize the existing disease problems. 
That this trend is continuing is ob- 
vious. That it’s been the cause of 
many problems to a number of groups 
is well known to you. The problems 
are many and varied. 
Field of Treatment 

Veterinarians are concerned about 
feed people getting into the treat- 
ment field. Feed manufacturers are 
forced to carry an inventory and han- 
dle potentially dangerous drugs with 
which they are unfamiliar. You people 
in positions of trust to protect the ag- 


| ricultural interests in your respective 


states are concerned about this new 
activity. There are problems in test- 
ing the feed—finding qualified techni- 
cians to do the work, does the feed 
have enough and not too much, tags, 
exaggerated claims, etc. All this is 
on top of the usual problems associat- 
ed with registration and supervision 
of feed manufacture. 

The farmer, too, has real cause for, 
and is the cause of, much confusion. 
He is constantly bombarded with 
stories in the popular farm press 
about something new which will help 
him perform miracles. He doesn’t 
know enough to appreciate that these 
stories represent “prelirninary” find- 
ings which may be interesting but 
not immediately practical. It’s little 
wonder then that you are under 
steady and constant pressure to per- 
mit the use of these “miracle” ingre- 
dients in the feed long before they’ve 
been proven to be effective and safe. 

Frequently feed manufacturers are 
placed in a position where they must 
include these additives in their feeds 
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ATENT NO. 2589287 


1955 ° 57,000,000 pOUND 


MATED) 
9 5 6 (esti 
900 pounds 


\REASONS WHY 


PAVE 


. All the nuPiiohtel values present in Ocean Fish are 


preserved and av@ilable because it is concentrated under 
high vacuum with) 


Over 177,000 rons Mgr béen sold in the first ten years 
— saving feed over $8,000,000. 


-pr6ducts in one product at a 
endable source of supply the 


Here are all your fish 
stabilized price, and a d 
year round. 


rage tank to mixer — a 
oading and warehouse 


You pump from tank carfto 
substantial saving on 
handling. 


Dust Free Mash. 


DEHYDRATING PROCESS CO. 


WOBURN*MASSACHUSETTS 
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even though they are personally not 
yet satisfied that the addition makes 
sense. But they are afraid to “buck” 
the trend. 

We recall the early days of stil- 
bestrol when a number of our feed 
manufacturing friends in the mid- 
west didn’t want to use the material 
just yet. They weren’t satisfied that 
it was free from danger. Yet, they all 
added a stilbestrol line simply be- 
cause the “others” were doing it. 
This illustration is not used to chal- 
lenge the advisability of using stilbes- 
trol in modern cattle feeds. Its rec- 
ord is too impressive for that. We 
should recognize though that the feed 


| 


manufacturer is subjected to some 
of the same kind of pressures that 
you are in this medicated feed field. 

Some kind of education program 
directed to editors of farm publica- 
tions, farmers and industry might be 
in order to keep these reports in 
proper perspective. 


Jurisdiction in Question 
Another problem which seeks a 
solution is the relationship between 
feed control officials and the drug 
control officials in the matter of jur- 
isdiction over medicated feeds and 


ingredients. 
Some time ago, the veterinary as- 


Blomfield-Swanson 


6009 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
Phone: ORchard 5-8805 


sociation and pharmaceutical associa- 
tion in one of our larger states sent 
a joint committee to the attorney 
general of the state for a ruling on 
the definition of “dangerous drugs.” 
The drug act of the state included 
antibiotics as dangerous drugs not to 
be sold without a prescription. The 
attorney general ruled that according 
to the statute crude antibiotics must 
be considered in the dangerous drug 
category. That would seem to mean 
that no manufactured feed containing 
antibiotics could be sold without a 
prescription. 

The word prescription brings to 
mind yet another problem. If a vete- 
rinarian wants to write a prescrip- 
tion for a feed to have an unapproved 
medicament included for a_ special 
case, how would you react as an in- 
dividual feed control official? 

This question was presented to me 
by practicing veterinarians, and I 
checked with feed control officials in 
two different states. One said, “that 
would be a custom mix which our 
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VICE FOR YOU 
FROM SPENCER KELLOGG IN 
50% PROTEIN SOYBEAN MEAL 


In recent months Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. have more than doubled their pro- 
duction capacity in 50% Protein Soybean Oil Meal. By using part of the resources 
of the great Bellevue, Ohio plant for this purpose we have been able to fill a larger 
part of the demand from eastern states. This releases meal from the company’s 
Decatur production and greatly increases the meal available for the midwestern 
market, improving the shipping service. 

Spencer Kellogg meal quality continues unrivalled. We use every care to obtain 
the best quality beans, protect them completely in storage and process them with 
the most trustworthy procedures. We control quality with laboratory tests in all 
our plants and keep samples of each shipment at the central control laboratory. 
With this care we have built up a reputation for the finest quality on the market. 
A shipment of Spencer Kellogg meal of any type is always a “good car”. Ask your 


. unloaders! 


SPENCER KELLOGG 
MEAL SALES OFFICES 
ARE LOCATED AT: 


Buffaie CL 5850 
Des Moines 4-7291 
Minneapolis BR 4221 


Chicage FR 2-3437 
Long Beach 67-9530 
Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


Decatur 5365 


‘sencer Kellogg Mills are located at: EOGEWATER, NM. © 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. « DES MOINES, [Owe 


BELLEVUE, OHIO 


EN TR« 


- SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 
BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


CHICAGO, 


if 


© LONG BEACH, CALM, 


iki. © DECATUR, ILL. 
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|} group to consider 


ATTENTION-GETTER—The Guth 
Feed Store, 700 Block East Camp St., 
East Peoria, IIL, is using some unique 
advertising to attract attention to the 
products it handles. This consists of 
painted posters attached to waste 
paper containers in downtown Peoria 
and in various shopping centers in 
the city. The containers are owned 
by an advertising agency but the city 
removes the waste paper. The agency 
turns the containers a quarter way 
around each month in order to give 
each of the four advertisers the same 
advantages of position. The ads are 
visible to both motorists and pedestri- 
ans. 


laws don’t cover.”’ The other said, “if 
it goes into the feed, it’s an ingre- 
dient and it better be an approved 
one—or else.’ The ingredient in ques- 
tion was penicillin for the control 
of bloat in cattle. The veterinarians 
wanted to put some herds on a bloat 
prevention program based on penicil- 
lin in the feed. There was no ques- 
tion about the veterinarian’s being 
allowed to dispense the penicillin to 


the farmer for home mixing. There 
was at least one challenge to his 
right to write a prescription to have 
it included in the feed. 

With the growing interest of the 
veterinary practitioner in nutrition, 
it might be worthwhile for your 


“prescription feeds” 
and develop a practical policy 

These problems and the others 
will be resolved. The many joint meet- 
ings held between interested groups 
have already produced results. Mem- 
bers of all these groups benefit by 
improvement of the livestock owner's 
lot. We're all learning how to help 


without stepping on each other's toes. 


PROVED ON-THE-FARM 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 
315 South Smediey St. Phila. 3, Pa. 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 
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“Today's 
coccidiostat 


must shoulder 


more of the load!” 


' a message from HESS & CLARK, Inc. 


To the feed industry: ; 


We at Hess & Clark have long felt that feed medications should 


3 contribute to overall feed performance while they fight disease. 

We believe both you and your customers have a right to expect 
such results... must have them, in fact, to maintain profits in the 


face of today’s more competitive situations. 


E With the announcement of bifuran, the new coccidiostat devel- 
| 


} 4 oped by Hess & Clark, this policy of ‘disease control... plus” 
| - assumes special significance. After all, coccidiosis is not the broil- 
er grower's only problem. His big problem is unit cost of produc- 

| ; tion — his coccidiostat should help him produce more meat at less 
cost. We believe you and your growers will find bifuran to be the 


s most profitable coccidiostat you have ever used. 


Bifuran, a specific combination of nitrofurans, already has sound- 
ly proved its effectiveness in coccidiosis control. And it has dem- 
onstrated unmatched benefits by improving feed conversion — 
maintaining broiler growth while fighting off secondary infections. pba 


Our representatives are ready to give you complete data from 
field trials and extensive research studies. We invite you to try 
bifuran — to test it in your feed formulas — to see why this coc- 
cidiostat shoulders a greater share of the load in a bag of feed. 


Cordially, 


Frank N. Getman 


| 


| 
_ | 
j 
| 
| 
| 
} 

| 
| 
President 
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Lifesaving bifuran 
turns today's problems 
into tomorrow's profits 


Broiler growers are in the market for feeds with a coccidiostat that does more 
than control coccidiosis. To maintain profitable production they need the bet- 
ter feed conversion qualities and other bonus benefits that bifuran adds to 
your feed. That’s why, regardless of the coccidiostat you’re now using, it will 
pay to switch to bifuran, the coccidiostat that turns problems into profits. 


New bifuran is ready now. Ask your Hess & Clark representative for full details. 
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New bifuran is more than an efficient answer to coccidiosis 
4 problems. It’s a modern ceccidiostat with unmatched bonus 
benefits. Besides controlling coccidiosis and permitting solid 
j immunity, bifuran significantly improves feed conversion,!-2 
stimulates growth in the presence of coccidiosis® and attacks 
many secondary infections.4 That’s why bifuran helps broil- 


q 
q 
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.... today’s answer to 
better broiler feed performance 


ers make better use of every ounce of feed. Feeding records 
speak for themselves — show that birds fed bifuran-fortified 
broiler rations need less feed to make the weight. That’s why 
new bifuran is best for broiler growers . . . and best for feed 
manufacturers. Bifuran is today’s answer to improved broiler 
feed performance. 


Bacteria growing normally 
before treatment. 


Distorted, disintegrated, 
dead bacteria after 
nitrofyran treatment. 


Better feed conversion—Recent field research Effective coccidiosis control — Bifuran gives Fights secondary infections—Bifuran attacks 
with bifuran demonstrated feed savings of up greater protection against both cecal and intes- vitality sapping secondary infections which 
to 4¢ per bird over another widely used coccidio- tinal coccidiosis because of the synergistic action often go undetected to lower feed performance. 
stat... up to 4 pound less feed needed to grow of its own nitrofuran components.2-5-6 Allows These actual microscopic photographs demon- 
a 3-pound bird.3 development of solid immunity. strate the action of nitrofuran drugs against 


Turn the page for more research and performance information — 


common disease bacteria. 


= 


other coccidiostat can match bifuran’s 
performance broiler feeds 


Bifuran goes to work where it helps the most. Controls 
coccidiosis. Improves feed conversion. Increases profit 
per bird. For instance, when 1,800 White Rock chicks 
were exposed to natural coccidiosis infections, the 
birds fed bifuran-fortified feed required .33 pound less 
feed per pound of gain than birds given another widely 
used coccidiostat.* 

The birds receiving bifuran in this test returned 4.26¢ 
more per bird than birds given the other coccidiostat. 

These results are confirmed by other widely con- 
ducted tests.' In every case birds receiving bifuran 
cost less to raise than the birds receiving the other 
coccidiostat. These tests show that broiler growers can 
expect savings of 2¢ to 3¢ per bird by using bifuran- 


fortified feeds. 


bifuran maintains growth 


From day-old to market, bifuran helps keep birds 
gaining at their expected rate. Even during times of 
stress no lag in gain is likely. This means growers can 
more accurately hit market dates and deliver top 
quality birds. 


Wide margin of safety 


There’s no risk involved with bifuran in your feeds 
even at twice the recommended level. It’s non-toxic. 
And it’s safe even if accidentally given to breeding or 
laying flocks. There are no adverse effects on egg qual- 
ity, fertility, hatchability or rate of lay. This is another 


Here's how you register bifuran; 


No new drug application or certification is required to 
add bifuran to your feeds. Bifuran appears on the tag 
as a combination of furazolidone and nitrofurazone. 
All you need do is list the active drug levels of each to 
comply with local state regulations. Bifuran is com- 
patible with all commonly used feed medications and 
can be used in combination with regular levels of ar- 
senicals, antibiotics, etc. 
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posium on Nitrofurans in Agr. (Sept.) 1956 
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Coccidiostatic Activity. Unpublished data, Research Department, Hess & 
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4. Dodd, M. C. and Stillmon, W. B., The In Vitro Bacteriostatic Action of 
Some Simple Furan Derivatives, The Jrni. of Pharm and Exp. Therap. 82, 
(Sept.) 1944 

5. Harwood, P. D.: A Preliminary Test of Synergism between Nitrofurazone 
and Furazolidone. Research Data, Hess & Clark, Inc. (May) 1955 

6. Parker, E. L.: Personal Communication. (1956) 


important reason why bifuran is the ideal coccidiostat 
both for feedmen and growers. 

On the handling end — bifuran frees you from the 
worry of contamination problems. It’s safe in the mill 
—in feed rooms. Accidental drug hangups are no prob- 
lem — new bifuran is also safe for breeding and hatch- 
ing flocks — no risk involved when using the same 


equipment to mix broiler and layer or breeder feeds. 


Leaves no residue 
in body tissue 


Bifuran can be fed right up to market time without 
danger of drug residues left in body tissue. It’s used 


up as it works. There’s no dangerous leftover. 


bifuran advantages spell 
more profit 


Add up all the bonus benefits of bifuran and the total 
is more profit for broiler growers and better feed mer- 
chandising for you. Bifuran frees you from the worry 
that your coccidiostat may upset feed conversion or 
cause other harmful side effects. Include bifuran in 
your broiler feeds now and take advantage of this new 
combination of lifesaving nitrofurans. 

It pays off in better feed sales and more grower sat- 
isfaction with your feeds. Your Hess & Clark repre- 


sentative has complete details or contact Feed Prod- 


ucts Division. 


one of those livesaving 


ASHLAND, O 


Specialists in feed medication 
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Increasing Feed Efficiency 


@ By Dr. Byron T. Shaw 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


At times we in agriculture have 
been criticized for spending so much 
time and effort studying nutritional 
requirements of livestock. Some peo- 
ple have accused us of being more 
interested in the welfare of domestic 
animals than we are in the welfare 
of people. The great pioneer in human 
nutrition, Dr. Atwater, complained 
about it to his fellow scientists 50 


years ago. 
These critics did not want less re- 
search in animal nutrition; they 


wanted more research in human nu- 
trition—and they got it. But as we’ve 
learned about the nutritional needs 
of people, we've learned also about 
the importance of livestock products 
in human diets. So, today, we can 
all be thankful for the public and 
private effort that is going into ani- 
mal nutrition research. Its relation- 
ship to human nutritional welfare is 
a lot closer than some of those early 
critics may have realized. 

Besides, we like meat and milk 
and eggs, and we demand them to 
the extent our incomes permit. That 
makes it easy for us to follow the 
recommendations of nutritionists 
when they tell us to eat more of these 
protective foods. And, as you well 
know, we certainly are eating more 
livestock products. 


More Consumption 

Since 1935-39, we've increased our 
per capita consumption of meat, poul- 
try, and fish 33%; of dairy products 
(excluding butter) 13%; and eggs 
28%. Each of us is eating about a 
fourth more livestock products than 
we ate in the late 30’s. 

Not only that, but there are more 
of us. And especially significant is 
the fact that an increasing proportion 
of our population is in the younger 
and older age groups, where protec- 
tive foods are particularly important 
to health and well-being. It looks 
now as if these trends, both in great- 
er per capita consumption of live- 
stock products and in increasing pop- 


gradually expanding markets for live- 
stock and livestock products and for 
the crops and feeds that go with 
livestock production. And I think 
you'll agree with me that our present 
methods of converting feed into live- 
stock and of putting meat and other 
animal products on the market should 
be steadily improved, so you can take 
full advantage of these markets. 


Great Gains Made 
We all know that tremendous 
gains have been made in the over- 
all efficiency of livestock production. 
Since 1935-39, output per breeding 
unit has increased about one third. 
For example, we're getting 40% more 


beef per cow, 20% more pork per 
sow, 45% more eggs per hen, and 
30% more milk per dairy cow. 
When we analyze these gains, how- 
ever, we find that most of the im- 
provement has been in efficiency per 
head rather than in efficiency in feed 
conversion. The gains are primarily 
due to animals with greater produc- 
tion capacity, more and better feeds, 
better control of diseases and insect 
pests, and improved management 
practices all along the line. 
Improvements that increase the 
number of pigs saved per sow, the 
number of chicks hatched per layer, 
or the number of calves per cow are 
significant in building up the scale 
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EDITOR'S NOTE: The challenge 
to the feed industry and others in 
getting research results into wider 
use is pointed up in the accompany- 
ing article by Dr. Byron T. Shaw, 
administrator of USDA's Agricul- 
tural Research Service. Dr. Shaw 
notes that a good deal of progress 
in animal agriculture has been made 
but that there is a real job in helping 
to close the gap between what farm- 
ers generally are doing and what 
they can do, with modern practices 
and feeds, in the way of feed con- 
version efficiency. He also discusses 
some of the opportunities and prob- 
lems in further improvements in 
breeding, feeding and management 
research. This article is the text of 
a talk by Dr. Shaw at the Animal 
Nutrition Research Council's an- 
nual meeting in Washington, D.C. 


of operations and in making better 
use of labor, fixed capital and over- 
head. The mechanical incubation of 


glas 


UNITS 


STORAGE 


Everybody’s going bulk. They must, or miss the savings offered by bulk 
buying and bulk handling. You can multiply these savings with Permaglas 
Storage Units and Sprout-Waldron’s BIG PLUS in bulk handling equip- i. 
ment and services. whats 
Permaglas Storage Units are made of glass- 
coated steel—inside and out. They are vermin- 
and moisture-proof, and free of corrosion... 
provide more storage space per sq. ft. of ground 
area, more value per investment dollar . . . can 
be quickly erected by factory crews. Air is ex- 
cluded from the structures and maintenance 
costs are practically non-existent! And feed 
ingredients stay fresher in Permaglas. 


ulation, will continue in the future. 

That’s an encouraging prospect for 
the livestock industry, including you 
people in the feed business. It means 


DEVOLKOD VITAMIN OILS 
Cod Liver “ 

LKOD NOM-DEST. LIVER 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & O FEEDING 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS aise 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


EDER DEVOLD COMPANY 
45-Fi Clinton Ave. Broctiva 5, 


MECHANICAL SWEEP-ARM 
BOTTOM UNLOADER 


This exclusive device makes ible the 
unloading of the most difficult-to-handle 
materials. Bridging is eliminated. It pro- 
vides the first workable method for feed- 
ing out tons of bulk material rapidly and 

ciently . . . on a first-in, first-out basis. 
Easy to install and maintain .. . simple 
to operate. Optional with Permaglas 
Storage Units and also available for 


you can | 
On storage units of y informa. 


. unbiased Buidance on the selec 


BOWMAN 
PRODUCTS 


VIANOL 
Oil soluble vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. 


BoA-S and Bo-A 


Mati 
Conveying equipment and bulk 


adaptation to other storage structures. 
For full details on di PLUS a reliability 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oi! or las Storage Units and the Pendable 


a serv, 
echanical Sweep-Arm ntin to the feeg industry | 
Bottom Unloader, write for Ue for another century anda? 


Bulletin PS-4-220 


water dispersible forms. 


desire 
eh BoDEE (Mineral) STABLE 


VITAMINS D 
Vitamin D that will not decom- 
pose when combined with min- 


These BiG p 
tional cost, LUS extras are Yours at no adgj. 


orals. 
XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- G 
TRATES O BULK via spp 
For better poultry pigmentation. Our. WALD R ON I 
HYDROPOID 
Dry, free-flowing partially hydrog- mare/ave 
enated anima! fat. : 
CLOROFOLEN PELLET MILLS © HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION 
SELT AND PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 


ASPIRATORS « BULK FEED TRUCK® 
A. ©. SMITH PERMAGLAS STORAGE UNITS 
BUMLER BROS. FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT 


Bowman Feed Products, Inc. Eh 


130 Central Ave., HOLLAND, MICH. MUNCY, PA. 


Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 


61 LOGAN STREET + 
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BROILERS 


1935-39 
1950-54 


26 


Gain 


1930-34 


COULD BE 


EGGS 


Pounds of Feed per dozen Eggs 


1950-$4 


7% Worse 


eggs, for example, has vastly in- 
creased chicks hatched per layer. The 
increases in milk production per cow 
and in egg production per hen are 
largely due to the development of 
cows and hens with higher productive 
capacity and to the feeding of more 
and better rations. 


Changes in Feed Efficiency 


The actual measurement of changes 
in feed conversion efficiency is an ex- 


1920-24 


COULD BE 


place, the products themselves have 
changed. For example, the average 
dozen eggs today is perhaps an ounce 
heavier than it was 20 years ago. The 
average fat content of milk is less. In 
the second place, the quality and 
quantity of feeds have changed. The 
protein content of hay and pasture 
forage is higher; that of corn is less. 
In the old days, poultry obtained a 
considerable part of their feed by 
picking up insects and waste grain 


TURKEVS 


Pounds of Feed per Pound of Gain 


LOA BCH ES 


lei 


HOGS 


( £665 Pounds of Feed per Pound of Gain 


37% Berrer 


entered into official estimates of feed 
consumption, thus making poultry 
appear to be more efficient converters 
of feed than they actually were. 

Keeping all these qualifications and 
conditions in mind, we can get a fair- 
ly clear picture of the situation by 
comparing feed efficiency as it stands 
today with what it was a number 
of years ago. See the accompanying 
charts. (Pages 30 and 32.) 


Now let me summarize_ these 


| efficiency of feed conversion is con- 


cerned, farmers have made excellent 
progress in putting research into prac- 
tice with broilers and_ turkeys; 
they've made some progress with 
hogs and beef cattle; a little in milk 
production; and none in egg produc- 
tion. 
The Most Progress 


It is interesting to observe that 
most progress has been made in those 
classes of livestock that depend whol- 
ly or primarily on formula feeds. 

I believe I’m safe in saying that no 
industry puts research into practice 
more quickly than the feed industry. 
You literally breathe down our necks; 
many of you conduct feeding tests 
right along with and sometimes ahead 
of experiment station people. Within 
a matter of months, new ingredients 
and new formulas developed in the lab- 
oratory and tested in the field are 
ready for commercial use. And many 
of you go right to the farm and 
help to work out the best ways to 
use these new feeds. 

In the last five years, as a result 
of the adoption of improved feed 
formulas, broiler producers have 
saved about a pound of feed per pound 
of broiler. Good results have also been 
obtained with turkeys, and are be- 
ginning to show up with pigs. 

The Big Puzzle 

The big puzzle concerns egg pro- 
duction. Why are the improved lay- 
ing rations not being reflected in bet- 
ter feed efficiency? Producers should 
be getting a dozen eggs with 5 Ib. 
of feed. They’re actually using almost 
7 lb. We can account for about % Ib. 
of this in the increased weight of the 
average present-day layer. But we 
can’t account for the other 1% lb. 
Is it a matter of wasting feed in the 
hoppers? Are they feeding rats as 
well as chickens? Is it faulty man- 
agement? We simply don’t know the 
answers. 

As you see in the charts, farmers 
should be getting better results with 


tremely complex job. In the first | around the farmstead. This feed never | charts in one sentence. So far as | other classes of livestock, too. It’s 
OISTURE 
Don’t Let 


€ asy to handle — free-flowing 
Xtra gains on your livestock 

\ 

M 

aximum nutritional value 


0 ver 42% total sugars 


\ 


Low moisture 2'/2% 
nimals like it 


$ aves labor 


weeter 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING 


ROB YOU OF PROFITS!!! 


Get a 


60 SECOND MOISTURE 
TESTER 


Too much or too little moisture can un- 
necessarily rob you of profit dollars. When 
your profits depend on a fast, accurate 
method of determining moisture, depend 
on a Steinlite Moisture Tester, as thou- 
sands of other grain, feed and seed men do. 
Customer demand for a moisture tester of 
unequalled performance and dependability 
has made the Steinlite the most widely 
used moisture tester in the world. 


--SEE YOUR SEEDBURO REPRESENTATIVE-------- 


OR CALL 
COLLECT 
ANdover 3-2128 


MED TRADE 


L EQUIPMENT COMPANY J EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. FS-11, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Distributed in Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas by 


PERFORMANCE 


Fort Worth, Ti 
PRE-MIXES 3617 Dryden Road exas 


elephone: WAlnut 3-0005 
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The feed industry’s case 
against “phantom” phosphorus 


The evidence against “phantom” phosphorus — phosphorus that 
can’t be utilized by farm animals — is well worth examining. 

Feed manufacturers with an eye for performance and repeat 
business know “phantom” phosphorus can make bargain phos- 
phates expensive. Feed performance is likely to suffer because to- 
day’s harder working livestock and poultry need up to 79% 
more phosphorus every day. 

Dynamic DynaFOS meets these modern needs . . . meets every 
requirement of a superior feed phosphorus product. The higher 
biological availability of this dicalcium phosphate . . . its greater 
freedom from impurities mean more pounds of dynamic phosphorus 
per ton, less “phantom” phosphorus. Each pound of available phos- 
phorus costs less. 

You can rely on this higher availability of DynaFOS .. . the 
favorable, steady price . . . the dependable, even supply in either 


Sales Agents: EASTERN AREA: GRANDONE, INC., Needham (Mass.) © SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC., Buffalo © P. R. MARKLEY, INC., Philadelphia © A. G. 


GREENE COMPANY, Charlotte (N. Carolina) © EDWARD E, SMITH COMPANY, Atlanta 
JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY, Cincinnati R. ERWIN COMPANY, Nashville CHAS. 


FEED COMPANY, Chicago © GOOD LIFE CHEMICALS, INC., Effingham (ill.) 


F. WILLEN CO., INC., Birmingham (Ala.) @ STANDARD SALES COMPANY, Meridian (Miss.) © MIDWEST AREA: BLOMFIELD-SWANSON, Minneapolis 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC., Omaha © MM, A. McCLELLAND COMPANY, Kansas City (Mo.) © 8. A. LUCIUS COMPANY, Fort Worth 


PHOSPHATE CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Dutnnational, INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


beaded or powdered texture. If you are not already using Inter- 
national’s DynaFOS, write or wire your nearest sales agent for 
samples and quotations. | 
k One pound of Dynamic DynaFOS gives you 
F as much available phosphorus as 2 to 9 
pounds of unprocessed, raw phosphates. . . | 
é } 
sort oR | CURACAO 
DYNAFOS | COLLOIDAL | ISLAND my 
PHOSPHATE | PHOSPHATE 
18.5% 9.0% 14.0% 13% 
100 oe 70 70-100 
600- 
1,200 15,000 5,000 


e  . A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY, Tampa © CENTRAL AREA: BULLARD 


MERCHANTS 
© WEST COAST: JAMES FARRELL & 


COMPANY, Seattle © JAMES FARRELL & COMPANY, Compton, (Calif) ® CANADA: N. D. HOGG LTD., Toronto 
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CATTLE 


1920-24 


Better 


Better 


quite possible they’re feeding waste- 
fully all along the line. For example, 
too many dairymen increase milk 
production by feeding huge amounts 
of concentrates, when they should be 
producing cows with higher produc- 
tive capacity and feeding more for- 
age. A 10,000-lb. cow should be get- 
ting 75% of her nutrients from for- 
age; she’s probably not getting much 
more than half. Pigs are going to 
market too heavy, with too few vita- 
min and mineral supplements for best 
use of grain. Stilbestrol looks good 
from the standpoint of improving 
daily gains in beef production, but to 
obtain equivalent grade and quality, 
stilbestrol-fed cattle must be carried 
to heavier weights. Thus, about the 
same total feed is consumed—with 
only a nominal increase in feed effi- 
ciency. 

I can think of no better way, how- 
ever, for farmers to cut the cost of 
livestock production than by improv- 
ing feed efficiency, because feed takes 
the major share of their production 
dollar. Feed accounts for more than 
two thirds of the total cost of pro- 
ducing hogs, broilers, and turkeys, 
and over half the cost of producing 


eggs. Grain and other concentrates 
make up well over half of the cost 
of fattening cattle, and about a 
fourth of the cost of producing 
milk. Anything we can do to cut this 
feed cost, therefore, means money 
in the farmer’s pocket. 


The Immediate Job 


So the immediate job of research, 
extension, and the feed industry—and 
it is a joint responsibility—is to do 
all we can to help get results into 
wider use — to help farmers more 
nearly close the gap between what 
they’re now doing and what they 
can do. 

Beyond that, our job is to break 
through the research ceiling on feed 
efficiency—to provide higher levels of 
improvement that the feed and live- 
stock industries can put into practice. 
I believe we can do this in three 
ways: (1) Through breeding, (2) 
through feeding and (3) through 
management. 

Breeding 

Experience has shown us that we 
can improve efficiency of production 
through nutrition and other environ- 
mental means only as much as the 
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Double talk? Not at all! Lotta's 
just making the point that's proven 
by every poultryman who places 
Eggshell Brand before his flock: 


Hens eat only the oyster shell 
they actually need for top quality 
egg shells. In other words, when 
you see a hen eating Eggshell 
Brand, it means she is getting 
needed calcium she was not get- 
ting from other foods. 


Hens eat plenty of Eggshell Brand 
when it's kept before them, be- 
cause it's palatable, odor-free, soft 
and readily digestible. 
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genetic capacities of our livestock 
permit. We also have evidence that 
individuals as well as strains in all 
classes of livestock differ in their 
ability to utilize feed. In tests with 
dry dairy cows, for example, where 
milk production is not involved, we’ve 
found that it takes different amounts 
of feed to maintain body weight. 
We've placed modern strains of broil- 
ers on rations that were used 25 
years ago and obtained faster growth 
than the broilers made back then. 
Some of this gain must be attributed 
to breeding. Every poultry breeder 
doing record-of-performance work 
knows that some of his hens will con- 
sistently lay more eggs per year on 
the same amount of feed as the rest 
of the flock is getting. 

Research at Beltsville and at Miles 
City, Mont., has established the fact 
that rate of gain is highly heritable 
in beef cattle. At Miles City, we have 
lines selected especially for ability to 
produce meat efficiently. The steers 
will put on 2% lb. a day on the 
same feed that gives a gain of only 
2 lb. in standard commercial strains. 
Furthermore, they reach market fin- 
ish with standard weight and carcass 
quality. We have individual 3-lb.-a- 
day steers in our test lots, and we 
know that we can get these gains 
within the type and kind of beef cat- 
tle that the breeders and market 
prefer. 

Similar results have been obtained 
with meat-type hogs. When breeding 
for ieaner hogs started about 20 
years ago, test animals reached 200 
lb. in six to seven months on about 
380 lb. of feed per 100 Ib. of gain. 
Now they reach 200 Ib. in 5 to 5% 
months—sometimes less—on 300 to 
350 Ib. of feed per 100 lb. of gain. 


In increasing production of eggs, 
milk and meat in the past, we’ve 
depended heavily on the selection and 
mating of one superior specimen to 
another superior specimen. This has 
been very successful. The things 
we’re learning about hybrid vigor, 
however, open up still further possi- 
bilities. We now hope to find and 
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Nopco’s pioneering knowledge of 
compatibility combined with Nopco’s 
stable vitamins in one unique package 


NOPCOSOL 


Nopcosols are practical, all-sufficient vitamin-mineral 
supplements—the only ones on the market containing 
vitamin and minerals that are guaranteed to deliver 
full vitamin potency at feeding time. 


Nopco can offer a ready-mixed vitamin-mineral sup- 
plement, because Nopco has: 


1. The necessary know-how in compatibility 


2. Micratized® vitamins—stable even in the 
face of trace minerals 


Because we control the mixing of Nopcosols as well 
as the production of their most critical ingredients, 
we make this tradition-breaking guarantee: 


The vitamin potency of feeds fortified 
with Nopcosols are 


GUARANTEED 


when made e when mixed ¢ when fed 


Fortify with Nopcosol. They save stocking a con- 
fusing inventory of supplementary vitamins. They 
permit even the most inexperienced mill hand to mix 
expertly, accurately, economically. They eliminate 
expensive overfortification. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
100 Front Street 
Harrison, N.J. 


Please send me the Nopcosol brochure. 
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NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY Address 
Harrison, N.J. and Richmond, Calif. City Zone State. 
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FARM FEEDS 


For many years, New Englanders have used far 
more Wirthmore Feeds than any other brand. 

Now, anyone in the entire Northeast from 
Michigan and Ohio to the Atlantic coast can buy 
these outstanding feeds. 


There are four big reasons for the exceptional 
performance of Wirthmore Feeds: (1) Quality, 
based on rigid ingredient controls and modern 
manufacturing facilities; (2) Research, conducted 
by a large staff of nutrition experts in laboratories, 
on experimental farms and in the field; (3) Service, 
with a widespread dealer organization and skilled 
servicemen ready to back it up; (4) Results in 
terms of better profits and more meat, milk and 
eggs for the user. 


Zw 545 WASHINGTON STREET, MALDEN 48, MASS. 


Roto-Matic Wins Feed Mill Vote 


Winsted ROTO-MATIC Alfalfa Bale Shredder 


is the hands down choice for attracting a 


\/ For extra Profits 


\V For proven Safety 
\V For top Service 


new source of grinding profits for mill owner 
after mill owner. 


The ROTO-MATIC Bale Shredder assures 
matchless, speedy customer service with its 
5 ton hourly capacity. Fully enclosed, ROTO- 
MATIC replaces dangerous hand stuffing of 
slabs with a foolproof, dust-free operation 


in a 4 foot square space! 


Write today for complete descriptive liter- 
ature and name of your local distributor. 


LAKELAND 


118 Third Ave. No., Minneapolis |, Minn. 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT CO. | 


DISINFECTANT PIT—Parsons Feed & Supply, Springdale, Ark., cuts down 
the chances of spreading diseases from farm to farm by use of a unique truck 
disinfectant pit. The pit has the additional advantages of emphasizing the 
importance of sanitation in livestock and poultry farming and gaining the 
firm considerable favorable publicity. The firm, a Ralston Purina Co. dealer- 
ship, uses about 400 gallons of disinfectant solution in the pit, which measures 
six inches deep, 12 ft. long, eight feet wide and costs about $60 to construct. 


The solution is changed every week. 


apply the scientific principles that 
will enable us to predict the outcome 
of the mating with certainty. Instead 
of one fine animal—that utilizes feed 
efficiently, for example—and an as- 
sortment of culls, we hope we will 
some day be getting a good one every 
time. 
Nutrition Research 

A second opportunity for raising 
the research ceiling on feed efficiency 
is through more research in animal 
nutrition. We need to know much 
more about the nutritional require- 
ments of animals for body mainte- 
nance and for high production. 

I’m sure you're familiar with 
the reports in which we've helped 


Take the report on poultry, for 
example. We think we've learned a 
great deal in recent years about poul- 
try nutrition. And yet in the tables on 
daily nutrient requirements for mature 
birds in both light and heavy breeds, 
the entire columns on maintenance 
requirements contain nothing but 
question marks. Until we know the 
requirements, we cannot determine 
what ingredients and how much of 
each we must provide to meet them. 

Although we've made an effort to 
find growth promoting factors, we’ve 
done very little work to detect toxic 


| substances or substances that inter- 


bring together all the information | 


that has been developed in recent 
years on nutrient requirements 
for domestic animals. Some of you 
served on the working committees 
set up under contract with the 


National Research Council to make | 


the compilations. These reports are 
valuable as practical guides in feed- 
ing. They are also of special interest 
to research workers, because they 
outline the gaps in our knowledge 
and point to questions that will need 
to be answered before we can move 
forward. 


fere with metabolism. A few have 
been recognized—gossypol in cotton- 
seed meal, a growth inhibitor in al- 
falfa meal, and bloat-producing sa- 
ponins in some legumes, for example. 
But there may be others that do not 
have a perceptible effect on the ani- 
mal, but may prevent best growth and 
feed efficiency. If we can identify 
these substances, we may be able to 
remove them or to reduce their ef- 
fects. For example, we have recently 
obtained evidence in studies with 
pigs that high quality and quantity of 
protein in cottonseed meal diets modi- 
fy the toxic effect of gossypol. 

We need much more information on 
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«K Gives your feeds 


Steps up performance... 
it is today’s most potent 
source of the Whey Factor 


a competitive edge .. . 
through faster growth, better 
conversion 


Most economical. . . 
can be used at lower levels 
than straight whey 


M oe 


 (DELACTOSED- 


Peebles’ M-N-C is a spray-dried whey product that greatly 
improves broiler and growing feed performance. It supplies 
50% more non-lactose nutrients than regular dried whole whey, 
and is the most potent and reliable of the reported sources of 
the organic Whey Factor. 

M-N-C also appears to be the finest source of the recently 
reported inorganic or “ash factor.” The concentration of these 
factors in M-N-C results in better growth and more efficient 
feed conversion than is possible with straight whey. 

Peebles’ M-N-C is made by an exclusive process that re- 
tains full potency of amino acids, often damaged or destroyed 
by high heat. Spray-drying of Peebles’ M-N-C also promotes 
uniform distribution of whey particles in feeds. 


only PEEBLES’ OFFERS 3 TAILOR-MADE WHEY PRODUCTS 


. .. FOR GENERAL FORMULATION 


Peebles’ LACTO-G is a pure, spray-dried whey product 
that meets the requirements for an all-around feed 


component to step up the effectiveness of calf, pig and } 

poultry feeds. LACTO-G is a fine source of the Whey ai 

Factor and of lactose in situations where only one type i. 

of whey product can be used. oo 

FOR HIGH LACTOSE RATIONS 

WAY-SWEET contains 80% lactose, the (WHEY PRODUCTS | 

WHEY PRODUCTS 


carbohydrate of choice for young pigs and 
calves. Rations fortified with WAY-SWEET 


Best of all, Peebles’ M-N-C gives feeds this extra nutritional 
wallop at a savings. Just 2% Peebles’ M-N-C supplies all the 
non-lactose nutrients of 3% whole dried whey — and because 
it’s used at considerably lower levels, M-N-C permits the use 
of additional amounts of high energy ingredients. It boosts 
performance and sales-power . . . brightens your profit pic- 
ture too. 

Write or wire today for information on how Peebles’ M-N-C 
will fit your formulation needs. 


have proved highly effective in speeding growth of young ‘ 
animals . . . at a cost well below that of other lactose : 
sources, such as skimmed milk. WAY-SWEET is ideal 
for poultry conditioning feeds, as well. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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the interrelationships of various ele- 
ments in feed. For example, we need 
to know the exact ratio of amino 
acids to caloric content, but we do 
not have accurate methods for deter- 
mining amino acids. It is difficult, 
therefore, to arrive at the most effi- 
cient level of amino acids in the diet. 

We don’t know nearly enough about 
the role minerals play in growth and 
feed utilization. Their importance was 
brought out in the recent discovery 
that parakeratosis in pigs is associ- 
ated with either high calcium or low 
zine content, or a combination of 
the two. We don’t know just what 
causes the trouble, but we do know 
that seriously affected animals sim- 
ply do not grow until supplemental 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


zinc is provided in the diet. This may 
account for some of the cases where 
antibiotiics fail to correct stunted 
growth in pigs. It also raises a ques- 
tion as to possible effects of other 
trace minerals. 

Results with antibiotics and hor- 
mones have been dramatic and in- 
teresting, but we may find that the 
establishment of requirements for 
trace elements may have just as 
far-reaching effects. If we can find 
out the amounts and proportions of 
trace elements, amino acids, vitamins 
and other nutrients needed by rumen 
microorganisms in digestion, we may 
go a lot further in increasing effi- 
ciency of feed utilization. 

For example, scientists have re- 
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cently identified a factor that is es- 
sential for the growth of some im- 
portant fiber-digesting bacteria. This 
factor is usually not present in the 
feed consumed by the animal, but is 
produced by certain bacteria in the 
rumen and used by other bacteria 
that digest fibers. The findings lead 
us to the question of whether the fac- 
tor can be added to certain high-fiber 
rations to increase digestion and 
thus speed up growth of the animal. 
We don’t know yet, but we are work- 
ing on it. If the answer is yes, we 
could certainly feed more forages. 


Forages More Important 


There’s no question that forages 
are going to take a more important 
place in cattle feeding—both beef and 
dairy. And this brings up one of our 
biggest needs in animal nutrition re- 
search—that’s the need to develop 
better methods of evaluating the nu- 
tritive quality of forage. 

This need goes all the way back 
to plant scientists who are developing 
improved varieties of grasses and le- 
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gumes. For example, we need better 
preliminary tests for quickly evalu- 
ating forage material. Grazing tests 
are expensive and the experimental 
error is rather great. And even when 
sheep are substituted as the test ani- 
mal, the studies take a long time. 

If we had a good test-tube method 
for predicting rate of gain from new 
forages, we could do the job more 
quickly at less cost, and the results 
would be more accurate. One ap- 
proach might be to culture the micro- 
organisms of the rumen and use them 
as testers. But we don’t know enough 
yet about what goes on in the rumen, 
and what happens when the grass 
goes through the animal. 

We also need better methods for 
measuring utilization of pasture and 
range forage. Those in current use 
are tedious and imperfect. Lignin and 
chromogen ratio methods are helping 
us find out how much of grasses 
is digestible. But cattle are selective 
grazers. What plants and plant parts 
did the animal eat? Pasture produc- 
tivity measured in terms of animal- 
unit months of pounds of gain per 
acre or per animal is only a partial 
answer. When was productivity meas- 
ured? Was it during the peak growth 
period of the plant? If so, gain per 
acre may look mighty good, but cat- 
tle have to eat 365 days a year. 

We know that forage plants in- 
crease in the percentage of fiber, de- 
crease in protein and phosphorus as 
they mature. Carotene declines stea- 
dily after maturity and during stor- 
age. But we don’t know nearly enough 
about efficient supplementation with 
vitamin A, or about preservation of 
carotene and other nutrients in har- 
vested hay or silage. If farmers are 
to depend on forage for a major share 
of nutrients for beef and dairy cat- 
tle, they must be able to grow, har- 
vest and preserve those nutrients. 

They must also be able to combine 
their forage supplies with mixed-feed 
supplements in ways that will give 
highest feed efficiency and best total 
gains. This calls for prepared feeds 
tailored to the needs of the individu- 
al farmer—to fit in with his rough- 
age or forage program. 


Right Kind of Management 


A feed and forage program such 
as this calls for the right kind of 
management. And this brings me to 
our third opportunity through re- 
search to break through the ceiling 
on feed efficiency. In a real sense, 
management includes breeding and 
feeding—the other two points I've dis- 
cussed. But good management also 
includes soil conservation, efficient 
pasture and forage production, the 
control of insects, diseases and para- 
sites of both crops and livestock, and 
proper care of animals and poultry 
all along the line. 

Experience has shown that any- 
thing that affects the animal affects 
its efficiency. Heat and humidity, for 
example, have pronounced effects on 
feed consumption. We’ve found that 
pigs farrowed in summer and fall 
make better use of feed than spring- 
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What Rural Minister? 


As much as any man can be, this man is the farm community. 


When troubles mount, he is the man to turn to. From baptism 


to death, he is there. He is the community’s humblest citizen, yet 


one of its most important individuals. In him is wrapped the com- 


munity’s whole purpose. He is the community’s character and 


conscience. This is the Rural Minister. 


awn over ripening fields brings God close 
1D each day to the Rural Minister. The birth 
of a calf or the emergence of a fresh, green shoot 
of spring corn—these are miracles that reaffirm 
the presence of God. It is often said that no one 
can work long with living things—plants or 
animals—and not feel the existence of a super- 
natural power. 

The Rural Minister believes devoutly in this 
as do the members of his congregation. Because 
of the closeness of the farmer to great forces be- 
yond his control, his minister is of peculiar 
importance to the farmer as an interpreter of 
the divine power behind these forces. 

What strong urge makes a man become a rural 
minister? This will remain his secret, but we do 
know that few men serve the rural community 


so nobly. We know, too, that others who serve 
that community are many—the country doctor, 
the county agent, the country editor, the county 
home agent—the list is long. 

Backing up these people are others who serve 
in different ways—creative processors such as 
Cargill, for instance. 

Like the minister, Cargill sees miracles in farm 
life. Some of these are divine; some are man- 
made. Behind the man-made type of “miracle” 
is usually the hard, hard work of patient labor- 
atory scientists. 

Out of that hard work have come better mar- 
kets for farm products and better products for 
the farm. These are the goals of creative proc- 
essors such as Cargill. 

But Cargill cannot accomplish such goals 


alone. For more than 90 years, Cargill has worked 
in a team effort with the farmer. This farmer- 
processor team, on which Cargill is the No. 2 
partner, contributed greatly to America and the 
free farm economy. Cargill is grateful for the 
chance to be a member of this team and for the 
privilege of working with others who serve agri- 


culture—such as the Rural Minister. 


2O Years of Creative 
Processing of Farm Products 


CARGILIL, 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write Cargill, Inc., 
200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 
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world leader 
in antibiotic research, 
reports on. 


> 


“SELECTIVE 
ANTIBIOTICS AND 
FEED PERFORMANCE 


Does any antibiotic now used in feeds 


have the unique ability to hit only the ‘‘bad’’ germs 


and encourage the ‘‘good’’ ones ? 


In the light of a broad appraisal of the scientific literature, 


this contention is without foundation. 


Feeding results, the practical standard 


for measuring how beneficial an antibiotic is, 


prove many advantages of Terramycin over any 


narrow-spectrum antibiotic. 


That the intestinal tracts of farm animals and poul- 
a well-known 


try teem with billions of bacteria is 


fact. 


Some of these bacteria are decidedly harmful — 
even deadly to the host animal. Others are harmless 


or benign 


When antibiotics were first introduced for use in 
was considerable controversy and con- 
cern lest antibiotics suppress the good bacteria and 


feeds, there 


upset the balance of nature. 


What are ‘‘Good”’ Bacteria? 


Of course, the major disease-producing organisms 
but it is not possible from present 


ire known, 


knowledge of the microflora of the intestinal tract 
to state categorically what organisms are beneficial 


nor to relate action of antibiotics at the 


concentra- 


tions used in feeding, to specific types of organisms. 
There is no preponderance of evidence that micro- 
nutrients are 


organisms which synthesize n 
ruthlessly “‘knocked out’”’ 


needed 
by broad-spectrum anti- 


biotics but encouraged by certain other antibiotics. 
However, there is no question as to which antibiotic 


is the most beneficial to livestock and poultry. 


Feed 


nanufacturers and feeders have found out long ago 


that they thrive on Terramycin. 


Terramycin Promotes Appetite 


and Feed Efficiency 
Consider the remarkable appetite-promoting action 


of this antibiotic. 


Birds and animals are 


back on 


full feed and gaining within a few hours after Terra- 


mycin has been introduced into the ration. 


The 


superior growth and improved feed conversion cer- 
tainly are net consistent with a profound upset of 


intestinal microflora. 
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Broad-Spectrums Spare Nutrients 


Moreover, the literature is replete with studies 
showing a sparing action of broad-spectrum anti- 
biotics upon nearly all of the important vitamins 
and several amino acids. Included are vitamin A, 
thiamine, niacin, riboflavin, pantothenic acid, vita- 
min By, folic acid, choline, biotin, methionine and 
tryptophane. This spar 
desirable intestinal microf 


ora were suppressed. 


Weigh the Evidence—and the Animals 
As a growth-promoter for pigs, Terramycin is 20% 
to 30% more effective than penicillin, bacitracin or 
streptomycin. This is the average of scores of trials. 


In Purdue, tests with tail-end pigs, ones on high 
levels of Terramycin gained 48% faster than con- 


trols while ones on the same levels of bacitracin 
failed to gain as well as controls. 
There was no question of the outstanding beneficial 


effect of Terramvcin 
that the narrou 


great 


Nor was there any question but 
trum antibiotic actually cost a 
to use as measured by results. 


spet 


deal more 


What Rumen Studies Show 


In ruminants, beneficial organisms are indispensa- 
ble to the digestive process. Extensive rumen func- 
tion studies have shown that Terramycin exerts 
only a slight and transient effect upon the micro- 
flora as measured by ability to digest cellulose. 
Even when fed at high therapeutic levels Terra- 
mycin does not impair rumen function. 

In beef cattle, both rate of gain and feed efficiency 
have been improved an average of 8% by feeding 
Terramycin. In sheep, Terramycin improves both 
growth and feed efficiency approximately 10% 


ing action could not occur if 


Calves getting Terramycin grow as much as 30% 
faster than calves on the same ration without anti- 
biotic. A “‘tendency”’ to improve growth has been 
reported for bacitracin while penicillin appears to 
be without significant effect. 


Count the Chickens 
Before Counting the Savings 


In broiler rations, bacitracin at low nutritional levels 
has some cost advantage. At high levels, in side-by- 
side trials, growth and feed efficiency were almost 
as good for bacitracin as for Terramycin. But in the 
flock protected by Terramycin fewer birds died! 

Birds were fed high levels of antibiotic continu- 
ously from one day to market in order to compare 
economics of the two antibiotics. Bacitracin cost 
less per gram, but Terramycin brought the grower a 
$5.73 greater net return per 1000 birds. These advan- 
tages occurred in the absence of obvious disease. 

The economics in favor of Terramycin may be mul- 
tiplied many times over when disease outbreaks actu- 
ally occur—as they all too frequently do. 


How Antibiotics Compare as Disease Fighters 


This brings us to the most important reason why a 
broad-spectrum antibiotic is your most practical 
choice for high level feeds. 

Although Pfizer makes bacitracin in many forms 
for use in human medicine (where careful diagnosis 
is possible and its specific uses and limitations are 
well known) we have not offered it for use in feeds 
except for research purposes. The reason is very 
simple: 

Bacitracin has a narrow range of disease-fighting 


power. Although it is excellent against Vibrionic 
Dysentery, (as is Terramycin) this specific disease 
of pigs is only one of the many causes of scouring 


(see chart at right). Few of the many species of 
gram-negative bacteria of major importance in ani- 
mal disease are controlled by either bacitracin or 
penicillin. 

It cannot be emphasized too highly that these gram- 
negative organisms are important factors in the most 
devastating animal and poultry diseases—either as 
primary causes or secondary invaders. 

Terramycin is active not only against all the 
species of harmful bacteria suppressed by either 
bacitracin or penicillin (even in combination), but 
is also active against all the gram-negative intesti- 
nal bacteria associated with most common enteritic 
conditions. 


Absorption, too, is Important 


Terramycin is readily absorbed from the intestine 
and thus is effective against the organisms directly 
causing or secondary to many non-enteric diseases, 
such as CRD, shipping fever complex, sinusitis 
and atrophic rhinitis, to name just a few 

There is a lot that remains to be learned about 
antibiotics, but we’ve learned a lot already. One 
thing that is abundantly clear is this: 

A broad-spectrum antibiotic, such as Terramycin, 
costs a little more per gram, but is worth much 
more in terms of assured performance of your feeds. 


| 
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How does the antibiotic 


CONTROL OF SCOURS 


When a farmer has scouring pigs he never 
knows what species of bacteria is causing the 
trouble. The chart shows why he may not 
receive much help from either penicillin or 
bacitracin. It also shows why Terramycin gives 
the kind of results that help to build confidence 
in your feeds. 


BOX SCORE AGAINST SCOURS 


Antibiotic effectiveness 
Common causative organisms Penicill 
in enteritic diseases of pigs, enicillin Terramycin 
calves and poultry & bacitracin 
Aerobacter aerogenes No Yes 
Escherichia coli No Yes 
Pseudomonas aeruginosa No Yes 
Pasteurella species Yes Yes 
Salmonella species No No 
Vibrio coli Yes Yes 


BLUE COMB, SYNOVITIS, CRD 


Terramycin offers far more protection against 
these diseases. It is the antibiotic of choice 
against Blue Comb. Neither penicillin nor 
bacitracin has any noteworthy effect against 
Synovitis, CRD, Hexamitiasis. 


THREE STRIKES AGAINST 
SECONDARY INVADERS 


Antibiotic effectiveness 
Terramycin 
conditions in poultry 
Pseudomonas species No Yes 
Proteus species No No 
Pasteurella species Yes Yes 
Escherichia coli No Yes 
Aerobacter aerogenes No Yes 
Staphylococci Yes Yes 
Streptococci Yes Yes 


eu FOR THE WIDEST RANGE OF BENEFITS—UNDER THE WIDEST RANGE OF FARM CONDITIONS ——_ om 


mycin 


PROTECTS THE PERFORMANCE OF YOUR FEEDS 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


World’s largest Producer of antibiotics 


your feed measure up? 


630 Flushing Ave., 
Brooklyn 6, New York 
6460 West Cortland St., 
Chicago 35, Ill. 


7600 Ambassador Row, 
Dallas 7, Texas 


1500 16th St., 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 


1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N.W., Atlanta 2, Georgia 


IN HIGH LEVEL FEEDS 
TERRAMYCIN IS A 
YARDSTICK OF VALUE 


Here are benefits your tags can dis- 
play and your feeds can deliver when 
they contain recommended levels of 
Terramycin: 


POULTRY—GENERAL 


control and prevention of 

Blue Comb also known as mud fever 
and non-specific enteritis 

Early Chick & Poult Mortality 
Infectious Synovitis 
Hexamitiasis 

aid in reducing mortality from 
Air Sac (Chronic Respiratory 
Disease) and Infectious Sinusitis 
In stress conditions to 

Maintain Appetite and help 
Guard Against Disease 


FOR LAYING FLOCKS 


to Extend period 

of high egg production 

Improve Normal Egg Production 
Improve Feed Efficiency 

Improve Fertility 

Improve Egg Production and Feed 
efficiency in presence of disease 
and at times of stress. 


SWINE 


Prevention and treatment of 
Bacterial Diarrhea, (Scours) 

and as an aid in maintaining 
weight gains and feed consumption 
in presence of Atrophic Rhinitis 


BEEF CATTLE 


for prevention and treatment of 
Shipping Fever Complex. 


LAMBS 


prevention and treatment of 
Bacterial Diarrhea (Scours) 

and to aid in reducing losses from 
Enterotoxemia. 


CALVES 


prevention and treatment of 
Bacterial Diarrhea (Scours) 


MINK 


prevention and treatment of 
Bacterial Diarrhea (Scours) 


| 
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“We use our Brower Mixer to 
make our own brand of feeds 
and also do custom mixing 
which has grown to be 25% of 
Our Mixer has 


been in steady use 10 hours a 


our business. 


day, 6 days a week for over 3 
years, and we've never had a 
breakdown. The short auger 


and wide top construction gives 


and the Brower Mixer is more 
compact than any I have ever 


| 

faster, more economical mixing 
used in my other mills.”’ 
| 


BROWER 
Mixers 


Built to give years of trouble-free service. Many ex- 
clusive features—easier and to operate 
Mixes a perfect blend in approximately 10 minutes 
at a power cost of 3¢ to S5¢ per ton. Above and 
below-floor models. Five sizes—mixing capacities 
of 700, 1200, 2000, 3000, 4000 pounds per batch 
Quickly pays for itself through greater mixed feed 


faster 


profits. 


i 30 DAY TRIAL... write for full details. 
BROWER MFG. CO. 


402 N. Third, Quincy, Ill. 


INSPECTION—At a feed school recently conducted at Edgar, Wis., some 
time was devoted to bulk delivery methods. Above are shown managers and 


employees of Midland Cooperatives, Inc., feed, seed and fertilizer department, 


inspecting the Bulkmaster and Pak-Master feed bodies, manufactured by the 


Highway Equipment Company, Inc., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


farrowed pigs. Keeping cattle in the 
shade during extremely hot weather 
will put on additional pounds. During 
fly season, animals spend time fight- 
ing flies instead of grazing. Feed con- 
sumption goes down and it takes 
longer to fatten the animal. Milk pro- 


duction drops off. 
We know that internal parasites 
affect well-fed animals far less than 


they do malnourished animals. But 
we do not know nearly enough about 
the relation of host and ineffective 
agents in the development of disease 


We know almost nothing about the 
influence of season, temperature, nu- 
trition and other environmental fac- 


tors on the expression of disease 


Problems of Research 


Perhaps at this point I should un- 
derscore some of the difficulties of 
research. You and I know that solu- 
tions to fundamental problems do 
not come easily. This is particularly 


true, I believe, in animal nutrition 
research 
But we do move forward, even 


though our progress sometimes seems 
slow and tedious. Often we can go 


| ahead when we try a new approach 


restate the question. In other in- 
stances we make great advances 
through new tools—new methods 
that are more precise 

During the 10 years radioactive | 
tracers have been readily available, 


we've made great strides in learning 
how to them. They are helping 
to increase our knowledge of animal 
nutrition 


use 


along many lines. For ex- 
ample, we're using radiocobalt to ob- 
tain new information on cobalt de- 
ficiency. Radiomethionine has given 


the possibility of a sensitive method 


| of estimating the amino acid require- 


ments ol 
vitamin B 


laying hens. Radioactive 
has given us a better un- 


derstanding of B, activity in baby 
chicks. We're using radioactive su!- 
fur in sheep to study the role of 


urea and inorganic sulfur in protein 
building 

This is the type of information that 
is needed the long pull if we 
are to provide feeding recommenda- 
tions for specific returns in livestock 
products 

In closing, I that all 
the signs point to a speed-up in effi- 
ciency in livestock production all 
the board. The phenomenal 
growth of the commercial broiler in- 
dustry gives us a mark to shoot at 
in the rest of the livestock industry 
Breeding for rapid gain and efficienc 
of feed utilization, improved feeds 
and feeding practices, and more effi- 
cient, lower management will 
all have a part in this progress 

the 
not 


ove! 


want to say 


across 


cost 


vears, as know, 
we have ahead in our 
progress in research with beef and 
dairy cattle or sheep as we have with 
poultry and hogs. But we're beginning 
to cut down the lag. We're breaking 
through some of the research barriers 
that have held us back for years. And 
I am convinced—if we take advan- 
tage of our resources and face up to 
our responsibility—-that we can de- 
velop information that will give live- 
stock producers—-indeed farmers ev- 
erywhere returns commensurate 
with their time, labor and money in- 
vested. 

The feed industry re- 
sponsibility. You have a job of helping 
to make that the 
today become the 


Through you 


moved 


shares this 


sure research re- 


sults farm prac- 


tices tomorrow. 


‘to 


Kansas far 


| 

| 
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DAWE’S MAKES FEED FORTIFICATION 


THIS IS THE DAWE’S VITAMELK 


PROGRAM: 
YOU Push One Button—WE SUPPLY: 


1. Vitamelk—a comprehensive vitamin, trace 
mineral, antibiotic and unidentified factors 
fortifier. Full fortification, in one package. 

2. Complete formulations for farm-tested live- 
stock feeds in each stage of growth and 
production. 

3. Tag information for today’s complicated 
feed tag requirements. 

4. Complete feeder-instructions on how to use 
Vitamelk-fortified feeds, to best take advan- 
tage of their great built-in power. 

5. Dawe’s quality control laboratory is a re- 
markable help in solving special problems. 

6. Merchandising and sales counsel. 

7. Complete and continuing responsibility for 
applying the latest nutritional knowledge to 
your feeds. 


COMPLETE PROGRAMS 
for Poultry, Swine, Dairy Cattle, 
Beef Cattle, Turkeys 
Let us figure the cost of Dawe’s 
Vitamelk delivered to your mill. 
Write us. 


WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST 


Labors 


Do you want to be absolutely sure the 
feeds you make are the best your customers 
can buy? That you offer complete, meat, 
milk and egg producing, new Nutrition Pro- 
grams which will enable you to meet—and 
beat—competition of any size? Yet, feeds 
whose formulation and fortification are 
push-button-easy? 

To have this assurance—and ease—use 
the new Dawe’s Vitamelk Programs. 


You retain the economy of local mixing, 
yet take advantage of Dawe’s big-scale, cen- 
tralized, scientific nutrition research. 


Dawe’s specialized nutrition know-how is 


yours—yet you pay for the Vitamelk only— 
when you use Dawe’s Vitamelk Programs. 


@ 
ries, Inc. 


4800 S. Richmond Street Chicago 32, Illinois 


SPECIALISTS IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS 
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~ 
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SALES CONVENTION—Industry changes in production, 
distribution and sales methods were emphasized at the 
22nd annual sales convention of McMillen Feed Mills at 


the French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. Dale 


W. McMillen announced the names of 16 men who were 
elected to honorary clubs, the Master Mix Wildcats and 
Pacesetters. The four named to the latter group are 
shown in the above picture, from the left: John Cooper, 
Richmond, Ind.; William Pritts, Mt. Pleasant, Pa.; Mr. 
McMillen; George Miller, New Brighton, Pa.; and Frank 


Franz, Jr., Montgomery, Ala. The Wildcat group, in the 
picture at the right, includes the following, standing, 
from the left: Garold Babcoke, Anderson, Ind.; Carl Ger- 
don, Jasper, Ind.; George Martin, Jr., Baraboo, Wis.; Mr. 
McMillen; Fred Watson, Grandville, Mich.; and Bob Hat- 
tersley, Albion, Mich. Seated, from the left: Leon Smith, 
Decatur, Ga.; John Miller, Memphis, Tenn.; Max Bleek- 
man, Gadsden, Ala.; Earl Hofstetter, Jackson, Miss.; 
Henry Thomason, Fayetteville, Ark.; and Jim Bradley, 
Bowling Green, Ky. Charles Dietrich, Lancaster, Pa., was 
unable to attend the convention. 


Stabilized Vitamin A, Vitamin D2, Vitamin E, Cobalt, lodine, Copper, 
iron, Manganese, Zinc 


RU-V-ADE Economy 
RU-V-ADE Quality 


RU-V-ADE Convenience 


LESS COST—NO BULKY CARRIERS 
LESS WASTE—LESS INVENTORY 
MORE PROFIT FROM INCREASED SALES 


VITAMINS WITH PROVEN STABILITY AND 
AVAILABILITY—TRACE MINERALS TO 
PROTECT AND OVERCOME DEFICIENCIES. 


LESS HANDLING—LESS DANGER OF 
UNDERFORTIFICATION AND 
WASTEFULL OVERFORTIFICATION 


BUILD CONFIDENCE IN YOUR RUMINANT FEEDS WITH RU-V-ADE 


PREMIXES BLENDED TO YOUR 
EXACTING SPECIFICATIONS 


ALSO SUPERIOR QUALITY CUSTOM 


*Trede Merk Registered 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 


Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. © 1000 W. North Avenue, Chicago 22, Illinois e MOhawk 4-6300 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
1000 W. North Ave., Chicago 22, ili. 


Gentlemen: 
= Please send me full data on your new product, Ru-V-Ade, 
for all ruminant feeds. 


NAME_ 


20NE__STATE 


Dealers’ Forum Staged 
By Peavey Feed Mills 


MINNEAPOLIS—One out of every 
five firms now handling feed may not 
be doing so in a few years in this 
region, according to E. G. Cherbon- 
nier, feed advisor for the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn., speak- 
ing to 150 dealers and their wives in 
Minneapolis, Nov. 12 at the Curtis 
Hotel. 

The dealers from six states were 
attending the third annual feed forum 
sponsored by Peavey Feed Mills, Min- 
neapolis, Supporting his prediction, 
Mr. Cherbonnier noted that all kinds 
of feed users were getting larger. 


“As livestock and poultry produc- 
tion units grow in size, the feed deal- 
er will face a challenge of equal 
growth—not necessarily in the size of 
his warehouse or facilities so much as 
the growth of the man himself.” 

Mr. Cherbonnier keynoted the 
forum devoted to “getting know-how 
in the feed business.’ The two-day 
program, punctuated by the experi- 
ences of feed dealers attending the 
meetings, including discussions of 
farm management and service train- 
ing, store attractiveness, custom mix- 
ing, culling and posting as well as the 
new sales promotion plans now avail- 
able to the firm's distributors. 


Participating in the program were 
the firm’s general manager, F. T. 
Heffelfinger, II; J. R. Lindell, sales 
manager; Myron Carpenter, products 
control director; John Pierson, mer- 
chandising manager; Homer Munson, 
farm service director, and J. R. 
Adams, advertising manager. 

As a special feature of the pro- 
gram, deaiers’ wives enjoyed visits 
to the test kitchens of F. H. Peavey 
& Co. and to points of interest in 
Minneapolis. 


Boston Poultry Show 
Set for Jan. 24-26 


BOSTON—An “egg-to-chick” show 
and poultry competition will be 
among the highlights of the 109th 
Boston poultry show which will be 
held Jan. 24-26 in Mechanics Bldg. 
here. 

A live and dressed turkey show is 
planned and a new feature will see 
entries of broilers from outstanding 
growers competing against each 
other. Half of each entry will be dis- 
played live and the other half will be 
dressed the day before the show 
opens. 

A 4-H program will include a chick 
show, live bird exhibit and exhibits of 
equipment. Thomas C. Higgins, Uni- 
versity of Rhode Island, will be in 
charge of the northeastern regional 
4-H poultry judging contest. 

A short formal program will be 
staged each day and the remainder of 
the time will be devoted to showing 
of exhibits, judgings and demonstra- 
tions. 

Harvey C. Wood, Limestone Prod- 
ucts Corp., Newton, N.J., will be 
chairman of the standard bred ex- 
hibits. 


EXPELLERS 


SOLVENT EXTRACTION 
EQUIPMENT 


DRYERS + FLAKERS 


GRAIN EXPANDING 
EXPELLERS 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 
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MINERAL RUMI ANT FEEDS 
Manufacturers and 
i Write for ° 


your formula 


Especially developed to meet the needs of manufacturers 
and mixers of formula feeds for livestock and poultry 


Morton Salt Company, the best known name in salt, has the 
facilities and “know-how” necessary to produce and blend 
the finest quality ingredients for all Morton Mixing Salts. For 
example, Propylene Glycol is a superior anti-segregation com- 
pound, which keeps trace minerals evenly distributed. Man- 
ganoferro Phosphate makes manganese and iron more nutri- 
tionally available and Cuprous Iodide is a vastly improved 
source of iodine. Only Morton can offer you these extra quality 
ingredients at no extra cost. 


Morton Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salts 


Morton Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salts contain guaranteed 
amounts of iodine, cobalt, manganese, copper, iron and 
zinc. Salt is the logical carrier of these trace minerals be- 
cause it enables you to distribute them evenly in your 
feeds. With Morton Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salts you 
protect the guaranteed analysis of your feeds. 


Morton lodized Mixing Salt 


Morton Iodized Mixing Salt, and all Morton Mixing Salts 
containing iodine, are made with Cuprous Iodide. This is 
a greatly improved source of nutritionally available iodine. 
It remains stable from mill to feed bunk... even in your 
pelletized feeds. Loss of iodine from feeds has been a 
problem in the past. Morton solves that problem for you 
when you use Morton Iodized Mixing Salt. 


Morton Special Mixing Salt 


When your feed formulas call for plain salt, use Morton 
Special Mixing Salt. It is made in an exclusive Morton 
process which overcomes the tendency of salt to lump or 
cake in storage, and eliminates dusting out of filler addi- 
tives. As a result, Morton Special Mixing Salt flows freely 
from storage bins and over conveyors. It also distributes 
evenly throughout your feeds. 
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INGREDIENTS IN MORTON TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING SALTS 
SALT, MANGANOFERRO PHOSPHATE, FERROUS CARBONATE 


COPPER OXIDE, COBALT OXIDE, CUPROUS IODIDE 
ZINC CARBONATE, PROPYLENE GLYCOL 


Morton’s nation-wide distribution enables you to get Morton Mix- 
ing Salts anywhere in the United States. For complete information 
on Morton Mixing Salts, mail the coupon below. 


Morton Salt Company, Dept. OF-11-17 
120 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Name 


Company. 


City County State 


| 

| 

| 

Address | 


MORTON MIXING SAIS 


TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING — IODIZED MIXING — SPECIAL MIXING 


) 
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Feed Industry Opportunities 
And Responsibilities 


By Dr. R. R. Spitzer 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The feed in- | 


dustry, in its efforts for producing a 


more efficient feed, points to an ex- | 


panding market for this improved 
feed and to better feed service. But 
as the industry progresses and de- 
velops more opportunities, it like- 
wise places added responsibilities on 
its members. Factors in these oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities were dis- 
cussed by Dr. R. R. Spitzer, Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington, Wis., 
chairman of the Nutrition Council 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., in a talk at the Cornell Nutri- 
tion Conference for Feed Manufac- 
turers. The text of the talk follows: 


v 


Only tomorrow will tell whether 
nutrition research and the feed indus- 
try have already reached their peak, 
or are still to see even greater prog- 
ess. We can predict with certainty, 
however, that there will be change. 

History proves that nothing is 
static. Sciences and businesses do not 
stand still. We either move ahead or 
gradually move backward. It’s my 
firm belief that we are moving ahead. 
I'd like you to think optimistically 
too, because it is the optimist who 
can capitalize on change and profit 
with progress. Tomorrow’s advances 
will be made by optimists, by those 
who have vision who are looking 
ahead with an awareness of the 
power, the impact and the responsi- 
bility of our science and our industry. 

My presentation might be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Where there is purpose, there is 
strength. Where there is strength, 
there is opportunity. Where there is 
opportunity, there is responsibility. 


Feed Industry Has Purpose 
The feed industry helps in the con- 
version of feeds to foods for people. 
Even in these days of plenty, in our 
fast moving busy age, nothing is more 
important than people. The health 


and happiness of people stand out as | 
the most important end result of any | 


occupation, any science, or any indus- 
try. 

Livestock and poultry convert feed- 
stuffs to foodstuffs. Grass can not be 
fed to humans. Grains have only 
limited food value, but the value of 
both grass and grain is greatly en- 
hanced when they are converted 
through animals to foods. The feed 
industry has catalyzed this conver- 
sion of feed to food, and thus has 
contributed to the health and happi- 
ness of people. 

Farm Efficiency Demanded 

We live in a day when we've learn- 
ed to grow two blades of grass where 
one grew before. The atom has been 
split. Television is in over two-thirds 
of American homes. Machinery sup- 
plies 98% of our nation’s productive 
energy while man’s muscle supplies 


and still leave a profit for the feeder. 
Americans want to eat good food. 
We're eating more good meat, milk, 
and eggs. Since 1930, we are eating 
200% more turkey, 70% more cheese, 
36% more pork and beef. The popula- 
tion is increasing, too. By 1975 we 
will number 220 million people. 
Each person is a customer for meat, 
milk, and eggs if we can produce 
these products at prices he can afford 
to pay. 
Farmers, Feeders Efficiency Conscious 
Since 1940, American farmers are 
spending 27% less man hours but 
they are using 185% more tractors, 


380% more combines, 500% more 
electricity and 200% more manufac- 
tured feed! 

Freedoms plus progress are reasons 
why you can’t beat an American 
farmer. One U.S. farmer produces 
abundant feed for an excellent diet 
for 18 people—one Russian farmer 
provides a scanty diet for three peo- 
ple. 

Nutrition research and manufac- 
tured feeds have given feeders new 
productive efficiency. The use of for- 
mula feeds has increased from 13 
million tons in 1930 to an estimated 


35 million tons today. Poultry feeds 


make up 61% of total feeds sold. 
This great use of modern feed knowl- 
edge has helped boost egg production 
from 120 eggs per bird per year in 
1930 to nearly 200 today. With help 
of sound feeds, an estimated billion 
broilers will be raised this year, com- 
pared to one-seventh this number in 
1940. Prof. Gerald Combs, University 
of Maryland, as well as the Cornell 


University staff, and others have 
dramatically demonstrated broiler 
feed progress. Efficiency of broiler 
meat production has increased 90% 
since 1930. 

Sales of feeds to livestock have not 
kept this poultry pace and less prog- 
ress is apparent. Average milk pro- 
duction boost for the last 25 years is 
only 22%. The average efficiency of 
pork production today is only 26% 
better than in 1930. With beef, dairy 
and hogs lies opportunity for big ton- 
nage and opportunity to help the 
farmer. 

Lowered Feeding Costs 

If there ever was opportunity for 
feed men, today is that day. No single 
efficiency factor can help the live- 
stock and poultry farmer any more 
than better feeds. Truer today than 
ever before, his feeding profits are 
determined by the difference between 
income and cost. Chances of boosting 
his income by increasing prices are 


only 2%. A century ago man supplied | 


over 66% of the energy with muscle 
alone. Since 1940 output per man 
has increased 30% in industry, and 
83% on the farm. 


Bigger farms, with more equipment | 
and more research facts have meant | 


more meat, milk and eggs. While our 
growing population will demand more 
food, the indications are that we'll 
have no trouble meeting the chal- 
lenge. The farmer actually faces 


stiffer competition for the American | 


Housewife’s food dollar. With stepped 
up production, the feeder must oper- 


ite efficiently or he can not compete. | 


Supply and demand are still the 
best law in controlling price. Let’s 
hope that it can always be the law 
in our free enterprise system. Under 
this system you and I can help the 
farmers to produce meat, milk, and 


eggs for a price consumers will pay 


ALE 


STARTS NEW 


How poultrymen can get 
from quality feeds 


If you watch feed costs 


You are interested in each of your poul- 4 
try customers using good management. “ 
Good management means enough feed 


Granite Grit. 


hoppers and grit hoppers. We are telling 


the story that at least one grit hopper is 
needed for every watering station. We 


or 


believe that Stonemo Granite Grit is a 


part of good management. Gizzards 
never become clogged with litter, 
feathers, fiber. There is ample room for 
the feed you sell to produce eggs or 
meat. Feed nutrients are better pro- 
cessed with Stonemo for production— 
less are discarded as waste. 


STONEM 


You are interested in selling your top 
brand poultry feeds. Stonemo advertis- 
ing is helping you. We are telling your 
customers they can get more eggs or 
meat from quality feed with Stonemo 


Millions of poultrymen and farmers will 
be told this Stonemo story in the press 
and on television. It will be told dramati- 
cally to catch the eye and the ear. Note 
the appeal of Stonemo’s low cost and its 
benefits. It’s an educational campaign 
that will pay out for you. 


how much of your costly feed nutrients 
are your birds discarding as waste? 


- The Grit with the 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| here’s a money-saving 
\ 
T° 
| 
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slim, buf he can lower his costs. 
The cheapest way to feed is to feed 

all essential nutrients in correct nu- 

tritional and economical! balance. 


Advances Favor Industry, Feeders 


The rapid pace of nutritional prog- 
ress and change all point to an ex- 
panding market for better feeds and 
better feed service. 


(1). More ingredients will be used. 
Ten years ago, one midwestern feed 
company used 29 ingredients and 
manufactured four feeds. Today, this 
same firm uses 63 ingredients and 
markets 20 different products. Some 
feed manufacturers have as many as 
20 items on their price list. 

More new ingredients are being 
made especially for the feed industry. 
The increased use of by-products, 
such as animal fats is well known. 
Remember, only 25 years ago soy- 
bean oil meal was an infant. Today, 
it is a giant. Other ingredients will 
come to the foreground as well. Paper 


mills in Wisconsin alone produce 
enough sulfite waste liquor to, in turn, 
produce an estimated 200,000 tons of 
wood yeast annually. 

(2). More feeds for specific needs. 
Yes, there could be a much greater 
number of feeds offered to feeders as 
new facts and new requirements 
justify formulation. Before a new 
feed should be added, however, we 
should carefully weigh the fact that 
too many different feeds could mean 
more complicated feeding and more 
work for the feeder. We must also 
be aware that too many products can 
raise production and sales costs. The 
nutritionist and management should 
lead the way in product development 
but we should never get our labora- 
tories too far from the feedlot. 


(3). Feed ingredients are being im- 
proved. Soybean oil meal, alfalfa meal 
and other processors have made tre- 
mendous strides, to improve the quali- 
ty of their products. I'm happy to see 
the meat scrap industry making in- 


creased effort towards greater stand- 
ardization. 

A few ingredients are still extreme- 
ly variable. Such ingredients will 
either be improved and standardized, 
or their use in feed will gradually 
diminish. New ingredients may re- 
place a few established ingredients. 
For example, there is question, to- 
day, regarding the availability to the 
animal of certain iron compounds 
commonly used in feeds. Improved 
iron salts could take over. 

(4). Synthetics are here and more 
are coming. Research laboratories 
will give us more synthetic amino 
acids and vitamins. Human uses may 
help push the critical amino acids, 
lysine and tryptophane. Balance be- 
comes very important when some of 
these nutrients are added. 

(5). Antibiotic feeding is expanding. 
Penicillin, Aureomycin, Terramycin 
and Bacitracin are being used at new 
and varied levels for different classes 
of livestock and poultry. New anti- 


more eggs or meat 
— at less cost! 


You are interested in having your top 
‘brand of poultry feed used more effi- 


You want your customers to get more 


What happens in a chicken’s gizzard 


within 6 hours of each feeding 


ciently. That's Stonemo’s interest, too. often determines egg or meat production 


eggs or meat from every bag of feed at 
less cost. That’s Stonemo’s formula, 
too. Such a formula makes your cus- 
tomers prosper, makes business good 
for you as well as for us. 


We are selling Stonemo’s extra grind- 
ing surfaces—how they help poultry 
process feed within the 41% to 6 hour 
period it is in the gizzard—how your 
good feed can be better used—less 
wasted. 


FREE RECORDING 


Through the cooperation of the Granite 
Grit Institute of America, Inc., you can 
have from Stonemo a good story with 
sound of a chicken’s gizzard grinding. 
It dramatizes the advantages of good 
feed and Stonemo Granite Grit. This 
record is offered Stonemo dealers free. 
Yours will be mailed if you will drop us 
a line. It is one of the most convincing 
ways to sell your quality feeds as well 


as Stonemo. 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC. 
Lithonia, Georgia 


“EXTRA GRINDING SURFAC 


| new drugs, 


| 


Anson Holland 


APPOINTMENTS — Car! Schaefer 
has joined Geerlings Feed Mills, Inc., 
Waterloo, Iowa, as field supervisor. 
He was formerly with the Interna- 
tional Sugar Feed Co., Minneapolis, 
and E. J. Knipschield, Charles City, 
Iowa. Anson Holland has been named 
sales manager for the Dr. Clarno 
Products Co., a division of Geerlings. 
He was formerly associated with the 
Standard Chemical Mfg. Co., Omaha. 


Carl Schaefer 


biotics will quite likely challenge and 
supplement today’s giants. 

Special “high level” feeds for criti- 
cal stress periods will draw interest. 
Economics to the feeder still will 
supply the final answer here. 

(6). Rumen factors open a new big 
field. Rumen scientists have lifted the 
lid on many rumen secrets. Certain 
fatty acids, protein derivatives, and 
other chemicals with newly recog- 
nized properties have taken on new 
importance and are helping solve 
some rumen mysteries. 

(7). Drugs and hormones are grow- 
ing in importance. The use of drugs 
and hormones has increased tremen- 
dously and many predict a further 
increase. 

These ingredients appear here to 
stay, but, thorough long-term re- 
search should continue to be a prere- 
quisite before a new drug or hormone 
is accepted. Speeded up research has 
hastened the addition of some new 
drugs—but we can’t overlook the pos- 
sibility that it may be 25 years be- 
fore we know all of the effects caused 
by some drug additions. There is a 
real challenge and a real obligation 
to test these additions carefully. 
Chemicals with hormone power but 
without some of the possible dangers 
would be a terrific addition. 

(8). Enzymes offer new possibili- 
ties. Protein and carbohydrate split- 
ting enzymes in pig rations look in- 
teresting. Here is an area, touched in 
the past, but well worth a closer look 
today. Calves and chicks may benefit, 
too. 

(9). Other additives and growth 
factors will be introduced. Fifty years 
back, protein and energy were the 
recognized required nutrients. Today, 
a complete balanced ration includes 
fats, carbohydrates, proteins, miner- 
als, vitamins, and antibiotics, and in 
some cases drugs and hormones. To- 
morrow’s ration will likely contain 
still to be discovered 


(Continued on page 64) 


1 For Greater Tonnage ' 
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for Quality Results 
at Low Cost 


Write for Complete Details 


HALES & HUNTER CO. 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 


Chicago, II!_; Marshall, Mo.; Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Lexington, Ky.; Cartersville, Go 
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Recommendations for Poultry Industry 
Action Outlined at Indiana Meeting 


INDIANAPOLIS — Committee _re- 
ports which attempted to show 
“where we have been” and “where 
we are going” in the poultry industry 
were highlights of the 38th annual 
Indiana State Poultry Assn. meeting 
here at the Hotel Severin. More than 
300 registrants representing all seg- 
ments of the poultry industry at- 
tended. 

One committee which has been 
studying the broiler situation and 
another which has been working on 


problems facing egg interests pre- 
sented reports. 

The broiler industry study commit- 
tee summarized its report in five sec- 
tions: 

1. Where have we been? Indiana 
was a leader in the early broiler de- 
velopment due to its nearness to 
many of the metropolitan markets. 
Some of the areas within the state 
did not keep pace with the industry 
and have now dropped by the way- 
side, it was stated. In other areas the 


high value of land has provided great- 
er opportunities for farmers in other 
phases of agriculture. Indiana has 
maintained a fairly constant number 
of broilers during the past five or six 
years. 

2. Where are we going? The great- 
est recent broiler expansion in Indi- 
ana has been in the southern part of 
the state. More efficient poultry proc- 
essing operations and closer working 
relationships between grower, feed 
supplier and processing interests are 
needed, it was felt. 

It was the feeling of the group that 
certain geographical areas may have 
advantages due to a more plentiful 
labor supply, lower building costs, 
lower fuel costs and perhaps better 
feed conversion during temperate 
months. The feeling that greater com- 
munity integration-interests of all 
business activities, whether agricul- 
tural or commercial in some areas 
have stimulated the growth of the 
broiler industry to a greater extent 
than in some of the northern states. 


“For prize eggs, we use 
poultry feed packed 
in sanitary Multiwalls” 


J. Robert Greider, poultryman, 
Greider Leghorn Farms, Mt. Joy, Pa. 


O 

ur Greider Leghorn Farms won first 
place in the 1956 Pennsylvania Egg Laying 
Contest,” says J. Robert Greider. ‘““We’ve 
used the same reliable poultry feed for 25 
years, and we’ve bought it in 50-lb. Multiwall 
bags ever since they were put on the market. 
Multiwalls keep the feed fresh and safe from 
contamination. They’re easier to handle, too.” 


The Greiders, father and two brothers, 
raise 8,000 breeders on their 160-acre farm 
in the famous Pennsylvania Dutch region in 
Lancaster, Pa. Greider hens and eggs have 
earned a reputation for quality as this sturdy 
farm family combine hard work with modern 
feed knowledge. Their know-how results, in 
part, from Union’s farm information program. 


Better farming practices 


Union provides farm publications, newspapers, 
radio and television stations with current | 
data on feed trends, helps farmers keep in 
touch with better feeding practices. It also 
keeps them posted on the advantages of feed 


packaged in Multiwalls. 


In 1956, feed manufacturers will have 
packaged a record quantity of their products 
in Union Multiwall Bags. That’s a sure sign 
of good feed . . . good farming . . . and mighty 


good Multiwalls. 


Bags.” 


Pennsylvania. 


a leadin 


“Poultry men and feed dealers 
should benefit from Union’s 
information program. Many of the 
feeds we sell, like Quaker Oats 
Company’s Ful-O- 
Pep, are packaged 
in Union Multiwall 


Jesse Snavely, Jr., Pres- 
ident J. C. Snavely & 
Sons, Inc. Landisville, 


J. C. Snavely & Sons is 
feed dealer in 
the fertile farm area of 
Lancaster County, Pa. 


Many Indiana poultry people feel 
that a more liberal financing program 
has been available in some areas 
than in others. 

3. What do we want to do? The 
Indiana broiler industry expressed a 
very definite desire to continue to 
grow and to maintain its place in the 
nation’s poultry industry. 

4. How are these things going to be 
accomplished? What will have to be 
done? (a) Develop leader organiza- 
tions that are forceful, with selling 
ability and encompass many differ- 
ent agencies and businesses. (b) Pro- 
motional program. Have allied indus- 
tries and merchants clear across the 
board become interested and inform- 
ed of the value of the broiler industry 
to their particular areas. (c) Face 
and live with integration. It cannot 
be sidetracked—it is here and will 
continue to grow by various methods. 
Integration in one area may not be 
of the same type that will work in 
another. It is the feeling of Indiana 
poultrymen that closer cooperation 
in many instances can accomplish the 
same as vertical integration that 
some other areas have accomplished. 
(d) It was suggested that a study 
committee be maintained to give fur- 
ther consideration to the problem. 

5. The Indiana Broiler Industry 
wiil need to increase in size in the 
very near future. Some individuals 
feel that a 100% increase should be 
the goal in the next 14%-2 years. 

The broiler committee was head- 
ed by Robert Merktie, Claypool, Ind., 
with Robert L. Hogue, co-chairman, 
and Jeff Kruse, secretary. 


Egg Industry Report 

The egg industry committee set up 
its premises with 14 different situa- 
tions existing as a basis for their 
development and consideration. Some 
of the points developed were: Indi- 
ana is still a surplus egg producing 
state and is still one of the closest 
states to the major surplus egg areas 
of the country; a large volume of the 
eggs is still produced on farms with 
flocks of less than 400 hens; there 
seems to be a definite efficiency in 
production and marketing inherent 
in larger size flocks; egg marketing 
organizations serving Indiana are 
apparently hampered in varying de- 
grees by higher costs in handling the 
relatively small number of eggs mar- 
keted from small fiocks and in the 
lack of uniform high quality in the 
eggs marketed and by irregular vol- 


| ume of receipts. 


The volume of quality eggs from 
the states west of Indiana seems to 
be increasing, it was reported. The 
group also recognized that there are 
several areas in states west and 
south of Indiana where organizations 
have already set up an integrated 
egg production program. 


The following are some of the 
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MERRY MIXER 
DEHVORATED ALFALFA 
GREENULES 


‘ ' ASK THE ONE WHO EATS THE FEEDS THAT USE 
A 


‘What do | think of a feed ration 
containing De-Hy? We gals just 

can’t leave it alone! And you should 
see what it does for our MILK 
production! (It’s downright uncom- 
fortable!) Our milk is so-0-0-0-o much 
better flavored now. With higher 
nutritional value, too. But girls, 
don’t settle for any old De-Hy in 
your feeds. Insist on MERRY MIXER 
Dehydrated Alfalfa Greenules! 
"Scuse me now. 

Time for a snack.” 


MERRY MIXER Dehydrated Alfalfa Greenules 
are processed with you, the manufacturer, in mind! It’s 

freer flowing ... surprisingly dust-free ... 

offers better dispersion ...and is more uniform in texture. 

Altogether, a richer dehydrated alfalfa—tailor-made 

for YOUR feed requirements. Phone us or 

write for full details and prices! outt OF ALFALFA PROp 


EMERALD BRAND 


CONSOLIDATED BLENDERS, INC. 
Dept. F-11, FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
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the man 
out 
front 
sells 
SECURITY 


Get in the profit column with fast selling Security. 
Supported by hard hitting advertising, the demand for 
Security is bigger today than ever before. And over 50 
years of experience enable Security to give Security 
feeders better programs and better results. Move out 
front. Join the successful group of Security dealers. 


SECURITY MILLS, INC. 


KNOXVILLE, TAMPA, JACKSONVILLE 
1906 ¢ 1956 A half century of service to southern agriculture 


suggestions of the egg study com- 
mittee: 

1. The Indiana poultry industry 
should take every action possible to 
keep the production of market eggs 
as a major component of the state’s 
agriculture 

2. A large supply of high quality 
eggs will attract buyers from deficit 
areas. 

3. A greater production of quality 
eggs in Indiana, if produced and 
marketed with sufficient efficiencies, 
will not result in lower returns to 
Indiana egg producers. Those who 
produce market eggs were encour- 
aged to keep larger flocks, preferably 
a minimum of 800 to 1,000 birds. 

4. Small flock owners were encour- 
aged to increase their efficiency and 
the necessary finance for sound ex- 
pansion was given as a goal. 

5. Only the most improved egg 
production strains should be used for 
market egg production. 

The egg industry committee report- 
ed that some form of integration 
within the egg industry will come, 
and in the over-all be beneficial, sim- 
ilar to what is taking place in the 
broiler industry. It is recognized that 
integration will be more difficult and 
slower in the egg industry than has 
been the case in the broiler industry 
because of the much longer lapse of 
time between the hatching of the 
chicks and the end of the laying 
year, the report stated. 

The egg industry committee was 
headed by Max Shufelt, Portland, 
Ind., assisted by J. W. Sicer, exten- 
sion poultryman of Purdue Univer- 
sity. Secretary for the group was 
Paul Jackson, county agricultural 
agent at Warsaw, Ind. 

The egg interests also heard ‘The 
Pros and Cons of Nicarbazin,” a talk 
given by William Marion, depart- 
ment of poultry science, Purdue Uni- 
versity; and “The Egg and You,” by 
Dr. James Gwin, Poultry and Egg 
National Board, St. Charles, Ill. The 
broiler interests heard “The Broiler 
and You” by Dr. James Gwin, and 
“The Result to the Grower, Pro- 
cessor, and Housewife of Hormoniz- 
ing Broilers’’ by Dr. William Stadel- 
man, department of poultry science, 
Purdue University. 

“What is This Synovitis?”’ was the 
subject of a talk by Dr. Damon C. 
Shelton, department of agricultural 
chemistry, University of West Vir- 
ginia, Morgantown. 

“Bronchitis—Let’s Be Realistic’ — 
Dr. George J. Christie, Livestock 
Sanitary Board, Indianapolis, Ind 
Dr. Christie made a field report on 
some of his work which is jointly 
sponsored by the Indiana State 
Poultry Association, Department of 
Veterinary Science, Purdue Univer- 
sity, and American Poultry and 
Hatchery Federation. 


Cheaper Feed Prices 

Dr. Richard L. Kohls, department 
of agricultural economics, Purdue 
University, spoke on the egg situa- 
tion and implications for 1957. He 
predicted that 

1. Feed prices may be somewhat 
cheaper but that the egg-feed ratio 
will be mostly lower for the first 
half of 1957. 

2. There may be some contraction 
in flock replacement. 

3. The good producer should plan 


@ Absorbs quicker 

@ Saves work 

@ Lasts longer 
Send for details now 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORP. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


to stay in the business because more 
small cost producers will quit and 
efficient producers may find that 
larger flocks may mean lower costs. 

4. Broiler supplies available for 
the next three months will result in 
continued very low prices—the bot- 
tom probably has not yet been 
reached; placements will continue at 
current levels through January, 
probably will move at prices some- 
what below January-April, 1956, 
prices; a very modest increase in 
placements (5%) after January 
would probably move at prices near 
19-22¢ levels to be obtained during 
April-August, 1957. 

Among the speakers on the pro- 
gram was Dr. L. A. Wilhelm, man- 
ager of poultry research, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, formerly execu- 
tive secretary of the Indiana State 
Poultry Assn. He was presented with 
the annual “Golden Egg” award for 
his service to the industry and to 
the association. 

L. H. Brown, Brown's Hatchery, 
Converse, Ind., was elected president 
of the association. Robert McFarling, 
McFarling Bros. Mid-States Poultry, 
Indianapolis, was named first vice 
president, and Floyd Strickland, 
Wayne Feed Supply, Princeton, Ind., 
was named second vice president. R. 


| L. Hogue, Indiana extension poultry- 


man, is secretary. 


West Virginia Feed 
Sales Increase 15% 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. Com- 


| mercial feedstuffs sold in West Vir- 


ginia during the first six months of 
1956 totaled 193,929 tons, an increase 
of 15% over the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1955, according to J. T. John- 
son, commissioner of agriculture. 
The value of these feedstuffs amount- 
ed to $18,357,000, an increase of $1,- 
606,000 over the same period of 1955. 

The following tonnages were sold 


according to manufacturers’ classifi- 


PREMIER 


lt is ABSORBENCY in litter that counts 
@ Final cost is less 

@ Resell as fertilizer 

@ Nationally advertised 


cations: Poultry feeds, 113,021 tons, 
representing 58% of all feeds sold; 
dairy and other cattle feeds, 37,258 
tons, 18% of the total; grain prod- 
ucts feeds, 19,502 tons, 10% of the 
sales. Other livestock feeds for 
horses, hogs, sheep, goats and pets 
made up the remainder of the ton- 
nage sold, the bulk of it being for 
horses, hogs and dogs. 

Prices of most feeds moved slight- 
ly lower during the period and the 
increased value over the first half of 
1955 was due primarily to the large 
tonnage sold. Poultry feeds repre- 
sented 60% of the total value with 
broiler feed the leader. Broiler feed 
sales were 10,000 tons higher. The 
value of rabbit and pet foods was 
noticeably higher with dog food again 
the largest seller and fish food sales 
becoming prominent enough to be 
included in the report. 
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FOOD GRADE 


Butyiated roxy Noluene 


@ AVAILABILITY: Catalin AC-3 is now in full production at 
our Fords, N. J. plant. Commercial quantities are immedi- 
ately available. For feed manufacturers, Catalin produces 
AC-3, specially ground and screened for uniform blending 
in both wet and dry feed mixing operations. 


@ PURITY: Catalin AC-3 is refined to an extremely pure 
state under rigid, quality-controlled conditions (typical 
analysis 99.5% purity). 


® SOLUBILITY: Catalin AC-3 is highly soluble in fats and 
oils . . . completely insoluble in water. 


@ STABILITY: Catalin AC-3 possesses carry-through effec- 
tiveness and thus protects the final product from heat 
(cooking, frying or baking) .. . extends “fresh” taste good- 
ness through to consumption. 


@ ECONOMY: Catalin AC-3 is unusually effective in very 
low concentrations. One pound will safety-treat 10,000 
ibs. of fat. 


Catalin AC-3 adds a negligible little to 
production cost but much to product-secur- 
ity. Samples, literature and technical 
assistance are yours upon request. 
Inquiries invited. 


ALIS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK ey N.Y. 


In addition to Styrene, Polyethylene and Nylon 
Molding and Extrusion Compounds, Catalin 
products include Antioxidants and a wide 
range of Urea, Phenolic, Cresylic, Resorcinol 
ond Melamine resin form 


ADVANTAGES 


For better health... 

AC-3 protects fat-soluble vita- 
mins A, D and E, vital for robust 
health. It thus also prevents 
“crazy chick disease" (enceph- 
alomalacia), caused by a vita- 
min E deficiency. 

For better appetite... 

AC-3 checks rancidity of nat- 
ural fats in feed . . . also added 
fats .. . hence preserves appe- 
tizing taste, odor and color. 

For better growth. . 

AC-3 stabilizes unsaturated 
fatty acids in the feed, all of 
which are essential to maximum 
growth, 


For better skin color... 

The poultry industry places a 
premium on birds with good 
skin and shank color, AC-3 im- 
proves pigmentation by increas- 
ing utilization of carotenes, the 
natural yellow coloring sub- 
stances in feed. 
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Advances in Swine Nutrition 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Some of the 
recent developments in swine ‘feed- 
ing come in for attention in the 
accompanying article by Dr. J. A. 
Hoefer of the animal husbandry de- 
partment at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. Dr. Hoefer covers such things 
as protein levels in rations; B vita- 
mins; early weaning and enzyme 
feeding; research on growth promo- 
ters, including some recent Michigan 
Andings with sulfaquinovaline; and 
methods of feeding hogs, including 
possible problems in making com- 
plete mixed feeds from a prepared 
supplement and grain. The article 
is the text of a talk at the Cornell 
Nutrition Conference. 


By Dr. J. A. Hoefer 
Michigan State University 


Advances in swine nutrition are | 


not always readily recognizable be- 
cause of the frequency with which 
they are obscured by conflicting re- 
ports coming from the research 
worker, the farm press and the swine 
grower himself. This is not at all 
surprising since laboratory results 
must always pass the very exacting 
test of farm practice itself before 
they can be considered to be ad- 
vances. And as all good researchers 
know, it is one thing to obtain a giv- 
en result under the controlled con- 
ditions of the laboratory, and it is 
something else to get the same re- 
sults under the varied conditions 
which exist in the farmer’s hog lot. 


MAKES 
PELLETS 


NATIONAL BENTONITE 


WAYS 
BETTER! 


National Bentonite is a natural mineral widely used throughout the feed 
processing industry as a bonding additive for the production of better 
cubes and pellets. 


Am PROVIDES GREATER PELLET FIRMINESS 


National Bentonite provides greater pellet firmness and strength . . . pre- 
vents product crumbling, yet produces pellets easily crushed by livestock. 
Makes it easy to use many hard-to-pellet ingredients such as milo grain 


and some types of cottonseed meal. 


2. 


PROMOTES BETTER SALES APPEAL 


National Bentonite adds appealing gloss to pellet surface — makes them 


look better, sell faster! 


Kea REDUCES PELLETING COSTS 


Lubricating quality of National Bentonite makes pelleting easier .. . 


reduces 
turing costs! 


4, 


die wear...increases production efficiency — lowers manufac- 


PRESERVES NUTRITIONAL CONTENT 


National Bentonite reduces oxidation and so stabilizes protein content. 
Minimizes need for fat as bonding agent, thus avoids rancidity. Will 
not upset stability of carotene in alfalfa... will not impart off-flavors. 
Mineral trace elements increase nutritional content of pellets. 


These and other benefits are yours when you add National 
Bentonite to your pellets. Mail coupon today for additional 
information on prices and distributors. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PROCESSORS OF BENTONITE 


BAROID DIVISION * NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


5622 
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CITY STATE 5 


The newer developments in swine 
nutrition represent the application of 
knowledge gained from fundamental 
research. It seems to me that the 
most significant development of the 
past few years is the fact that we 
are doing a better job of evaluating 
the information at hand and as a 
consequence new practices are the 
result. 

Protein Levels 

The changes that have taken place 
in the past few years in protein level 
recommendations are rather typical 
of what has been happening in swine 
nutrition. Of course, the fact that 


protein is a general term and doesn’t 
represent what is actually needed by 
pigs, i.e. amino acids, has contributed 


to this somewhat confusing picture. 
Not too many years ago protein rec- 
ommendations for the weanling pig 


were approximately 22% (1). Some 


recommendations were as high as 
26% for 40-lb. pigs (2). The recom- 


| mended protein levels for weanling 


pigs have decreased steadily until it 
is now an accepted fact that with 


| proper nutrient balance it is possible 


| low 


to get excellent growth on diets as 
as 14-16% (3, 4). With semi- 
purified diets good growth has been 
obtained with young pigs on rations 
as low as 11% protein (5, 6). 

Since there is no evidence that the 
1956 model pig needs any less pro- 
tein than the 1940 pig, he must be 
using his amino acids more efficiently 
than his ancestors. It would seem 
that improved nutrient balance is a 
logical explanation for the above 
mentioned change in protein recom- 
mendations 


The effectiveness with which na- 


tural protein sources are used by the 
pig depends not only on amino acid 
balance but also upon many other 
factors. In a report made at the 1953 


Cornell Nutrition Conference, Ca- 
tron (7) listed some of the many 
factors affecting protein require- 
ments of swine. A review of the lit- 
erature makes it quite evident that 
any expression of the protein needs 
must be rather carefully qualified as 
to the conditions existing at the time 
the requirements were determined. 


B Vitamins 

The need of the pig for various B 
vitamins has been reported by num- 
erous investigators. Recently Miller 
and Associates (8) at Michigan State 
University have concluded several 
experiments involving pyridox- 
ine for the baby pig. An interest- 
ing observation in connection with 
this work is the fact that the amount 
of pyridoxine needed to support nor- 
mal hemoglobin and RBC levels and 
to prevent the excretion of xanthu- 
renic acid was almost 100% greater 
than the amount needed to support 
good growth. Although there was a 
highly significant difference in 
growth, this criterion was not as 
sensitive an indicator of pyridoxine 
nutrition as was either hemoglobin 
formation or xanthurenic acid excre- 
tion. 

The anemia observed in the pyri- 
doxine deficient pigs was a hypo- 
chromic, microcytic type which did 
not respond to iron and copper ther- 
apy. Tests with pair-fed pigs showed 
that the anemia which developed was 
the result specifically of pyridoxine 
deficiency and not the result of 
onorexia. Since anemia is still a ma- 
jor problem in practical swine pro- 
duction, it would seem desirable to 
investigate the pyridoxine nutrition 
of suckling pigs raised under average 
conditions. 

Early Weaning—Enzyme 

The weaning of pigs at something 
earlier than the once conventional 
eight weeks is now a common prac- 
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SALES TRAINING—J. E. Williams 
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(10, 11) and Lewis et al. (9) have 
reported enzyme insufficiency in the 
very young pig with regard to both 
carbohydrate and protein digestion. 

All of the better pre-starters in 
use today contain a high percentage 
of dried milk products. This results 
in a high quality, nutritious product, 
but it is also costly. The Iowa work 
is encouraging in that the addition 
of a small amount of relatively in- 
expensive enzyme preparation offers 
the possibility of drastically reducing 
and perhaps even completely elimin- 
ating the expensive milk products. 

It should be noted however, that 
enzyme production in the young pig 
becomes reasonably adequate at 
about three to four weeks, which 
means that there is less need for 
supplemental enzymes as the pig ap- 
proaches this age. 

The man who weans pigs at 10 lb. 
or less in weight will want the most 
nutritious pre-starter possible. This 
is not the time to practice false 
economy with nutrients. The evi- 


dence indicates an enzyme _insuf- 
ficiency in these young pigs and that 
it is helpful to add them to the ra- 
tion 

For the man who weans at the 
somewhat more conservative age of 
three to five weeks, the addition of 
enzymes will pay a smaller dividend, 
if any 

The advantages of early weaning 
are many, and it is a practice that 
should be encouraged, but with reser- 
vations and qualifications. The man 
has to be able to provide certain 
things better and more economically 
than the sow. If he doesn’t have ex- 
cellent rations, housing and manage- 
ment available, and also something 
better for the sow to do than nurs- 
ing pigs, then he is not ready to 
wean pigs at a very early age. In 
any event, it is best to gain experi- 
ence gradually. 


Growth Promoters 


The very successful introduction 
of antibiotics to swine feeding ap- 
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proximately six years ago stimulated 
research for growth promoters on a 
very broad scale. Antibiotics, arseni- 
cals and surfactants are now com- 
mon-place additives to swine rations. 
In the absence of a clear cut expla- 
nation as to the mode of action of 
these growth promotants their suc- 
cess has been nothing short of phe- 
nomenal. That they are probably in 
some way concerned with control of 
bacterial infection in the digestive 
tract is reasonably well accepted. 

Since the antibiotic effect is re- 
lated to the disease level, it is not 
surprising that certain inconsistencies 
have appeared in the literature re- 
garding the response to antibiotic 
feeding. There has been a tendency 
to attempt to offset this apparent 
failure to respond to the regular 
level of antibiotic feeding by feeding 
higher levels of antibiotic. Table 1 
gives some results obtained at Michi- 
gan State University with varying 
levels of antibiotic (12). 

The addition of penstrep at levels 


pany’s general feed department in 
charge of feed sales training, it has 
been announced by T. R. Colvin, de- 
partment head. Mr. Williams, former- 
ly assistant district manager at North 


COMPLETE 


ON-THE-FARM 


Portland, will work directly with the 
company’s general training division. 
He has a B.S. degree, with a major 
in agricultural education, from Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas. He taught voca- 


WITH THE 


SERVICE 


tional agriculture two years, then was : Ns 

outside salesman for a large Texas . ‘ase. |. 
feed store. Since joining Swift as a wt 


salesman at Plainview, Texas, in 1951, 
he has been specialty salesman at Ft. 
Worth, territory manager at Paris, 


Texas, and formulation man and grain | 


buyer at Brownwood, Texas. 


tice on many swine farms. Early 
weaning has been made possible by 
advances in nutrition, management 
and disease control. It is successful 
when strict attention is given to 
these factors, but it fails miserably 
if any are neglected. 

Weaning early has many advant- 
ages but how early is still a question 
in the minds of many. Some have 
questioned the advisability of wean- 
ing earlier than three weeks. It is 
pointed out, among other things, that 
the type of ration needed when pigs 
are weaned at one to two weeks of 
age is very expensive and compli- 
cated. The recent work of Lewis and 
his associates (9) at Iowa State may 
supply the answer to this question. 
It has been known for some time 
that the digestive tract of the very 
young pig has certain limitations 
with regard to ability to digest nu- 
trients coming from sources other 


than his mother’s milk. Becker et al., 
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Table 1—Results of Feeding Varying Levels of Antibiotics (Nine Pigs Per Lot) 


Control + Penstrep* 25 gm./ton .......... 
Control + Penstrep 50 gm./ton ........+.. 
Control + Penstrep 100 gm./ton ........+. 
Control + Aureomycin 25 gm./ton ........ 
Contro! + Aureomycin 50 gm./ton ........ 
Control + Aureomycin 100 gm./ton ....... 
Control + Penicillin 100 gm./ton ......... 


og 


Initial Final Average Average Feed per 
weight weight daily gain daily feed Ib. a 
27.1 191.9 1.47 5.07 3.45 
27.2 195.2 1.50 5.10 3.40 
27.1 200.8 1.55 5.33 3.44 
27.4 211.4 1.64 5.58 3.40 
27.1 203.5 1.58 5.55 3.51 
27.2 210.0 1.63 5.75 3.53 
27.4 200.0 1.54 5.31 3.45 
27.1 197.6 1.52 5.24 3.45 


*Penstrep= Penicillin and Streptomycin in the ratio of 1:3. 


Table 2—Results of Feeding Aureomycin, Sulfaquinoxaline and a Combination of Sulfaquinoxaline 
) 


and Streptomycin to Weanling 


Lot 
No. Ration 


14. Control + Aureomycin 10 gm./ton ........ 
Control + Aureomycin 50 gm./ton ........ 
Control + Sulfaquinoxaline 50 gm./ton .... 
Control + Sulfaquinoxaline 25 gm./ton— 
Streptomycine 25 gm./ ton ........... 
Control + Sulfaquinoxaline 50 gm./ton— 
Streptomycin 50 gm./ ton ...........+ 


of 25, 50 and 100 grams per ton to 
the basal ration increased the rate 
of gain 2.0, 5.4 and 11.6% for the 
respective levels. In the case of 
Aureomycin the 25, 50 and 100 gram 
additions increased the gain 7.5, 10.9 
and 4.8% respectively. For some rea- 
son the Aureomycin at 100 grams 
per ton was not as effective in in- 
creasing gain as the lower levels of 
supplementation. Penicillin was add- 
ed at just the one level of 100 grams 
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The feed industry does not 
stand still. New ideas, new 
ingredients, new methods 
come along each year. So it 
is wise to give your formulas an 
annual check-up to make sure 
you are not overlooking a 
cost-saving, a better ingredient 
or a new feeding principle. 
That's where Pless & Sheahan 
can help. We will gladly 
analyze your formulas without 
charge and show you how 
they measure up against the 
best modern practice. Just 
call or write. 


BOX 2654 
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igs (10 Pigs Per Lot—109 Days 


Initial Final Average Average Feed per 
weight weight daily gain daily feed ib. gain 
23.8 172.3 1.36 4.49 339 
23.7 196.6 1.59 5.22 3.29 
23.7 195.8 1.58 5.26 3.33 
23.7 187.5 1.50 4.95 3.30 
23.4 193.8 1.56 5.12 3.27 
23.6 196.4 1.59 5.17 3.26 


per ton, and the gain was increased 
3.4% over that of the basal. 

During this past summer some ad- 
ditional comparisons involving anti- 
biotic levels and a coccidiostat, sul- 
faquinoxaline, were made (13). The 
results are shown in Table 2. 

In this trial all additions to the 
control ration increased growth rate, 
with the greatest stimulation com- 
ing from the 50 gram level of 
Aureomycin and the combination of 
sulfaquinoxaline and _ streptomycin 
(50 grams each). There was, how- 
ever, very little difference between 
the various additives. Under the con- 
| ditions of this experiment, the higher 
level of Aureomycin (50 grams) did 
| not improve performance over the 
| lower level (10 grams). The existing 
| disease level would probably be a 
factor in these results. 

The growth stimulation from sul- 
faquinoxaline is interesting since 
| there is no evidence that we are 
| aware of to indicate that coccidia 

are a problem in growing swine, or 

that this compound acts in a manner 
| Similar to an antibiotic. 


Methods of Feeding Hogs 
The way in which hogs are fed 
| has implications which are both 
| practical and scientific. The hog feed- 
| er is concerned with labor, feed prep- 
| aration costs, equipment needs and 
| results; the nutritionist is concerned 
with meeting the nutrient needs of 
the animals with the most efficient 
combination of ingredients; and the 
| feed manufacturer represents a serv- 
| ice industry trying to satisfy the 
needs of both groups. The problem 
| is a complex one because it involves 
sO many diverse factors. 
Supplement formulation for swine 
centers around the need to make up 
the deficiencies of the cereal grain 
These deficiencies are well known in 
a general sense as protein, minerals 
| and vitamins. In general, the solu- 
| tion has been to prepare a supple- 
ment with the above mentioned nu- 
trients and then self feed it free- 
| choice along with corn. It is obvious 
that if this program is to work ef- 
| fectively, the pigs must (1) select 
| the correct proportions of corn and 
| supplement, and (2) their need for 
| the nutrients present in the supple- 
| ment must change at the same rate. 
There is no denying that self-feed- 
ing free choice has been popular and 
also successful to a certain degree. 
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has peen known that flavors 
are important to dogs and other CH 
gnimals- Now research indicates the 
ick has a sense of raste- Recently 
reported work with 
— 
| that ourstan 
of Taste Engineering: Inc. 
| rurers of Liqua-solid 
dog food and other teed flavors: 


3-DAY TRIPS—P. G. Delaney, Monc- 
ton, N.B., a feed salesman for the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, shakes 
hands with H. Earle Muzzy (right), 
vice chairman of the board, during 
Mr. Delaney’s three-day visit to Chi- 
cago. John Hunter, Quaker product 
manager at Peterborough, Ont., is 
making the introductions. Twenty- 
eight dealers and salesmen from the 
‘faritime Provinces, Ontario and 
Quebec won three-day trips by sur- 
passing their sales quotas. During the 
trips visits were made to Chicago 
points of interest, the company’s re- 
search farms in northern Illinois and 
research laboratories at Barrington, 
Til. 


It is reasonable, however, to raise 
certain questions concerning this 
widely accepted practice. With re- 
gard to the feed selection made by 
the pig, there is a great deal of evi- 
dence to indicate that his choice will 
depend more upon palatability than 
nutritive completeness. Because pigs 
do not always balance their intake 
in the most efficient manner, par- 
ticularly during the period from 
weaning to 75 lb. in weight, there 
has been a definite increase in the 
use of complete mixed rations. With 
the mixed ration comes a problem— 
how should it be made? In general 
there are two procedures: (1) Build 
it from the ground up by treating 
each ingredient independently, or 
(2) by adding a given amount of 
supplement (already mixed) to the 
grain and mixing the two together. 
It is obvious that by the latter meth- 
od the supplement serves as a carrier 
for protein, minerals, vitamins, anti- 
biotics, etc., and when the mix is 
changed for protein content, all other 
supplementary nutrients are changed 
to the same degree. 

Certain nutrient imbalances are 
created when the complete supple- 
ment plus grain method is used in 
making a mixed ration. This has been 
recognized for some time but was 
thought to be of no consequence. 
However, the recent reports linking 
parakeratosis with calcium and zinc 
raises a question concerning the ad- 
visability of using the conventional 
supplement as a carrier for all nu- 
trients needed to make up the de- 
ficiencies of corn. 

Using National Research Council 
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nutrient requirements as a basis for 
calculation, the following data are | cium. 
presented. If corn and a 35% sup- 
plement are used in making a mixed 
ration for a 150 lb. pig, the propor- 
tions would be 85:15. In this ration 
the supplement would have to con- 
tain at least 3.5% calcium in order | jt was not 100% 
to meet the .55% calcium require- | venting the appearance of skin le- J. Animal Sel., 11:221, 1952 
ment indicated by NRC. Now if these 


content of the ration would be 1.2%, 

which is greatly in excess of the pig’s proved with regard to 

needs and in our experience (MSU) | vitamins and minerals. 

would produce parakeratosis. 
The above problem can be avoided | 

by mixing rations from the ground | 

up. This solution is not a particularly | 

practical one because it can be used | 

only by a small minority. The ad- management, have made early wean- 

dition of zinc at the rate of 50-100 | 

ppm will aid greatly in offsetting the 


in this case the calcium | research. 


swine production. 


deleterious effects of the excess cal- 


Omitting the mineral from the sup- 
plement and feeding it free choice | ments. 
has been suggested as a means of | 
avoiding excessive calcium intakes. | ,1}. Keith, T. B., and Miller, R. C.—Pa. 
This method has much to recom- 
mend it, but in a recent trial (14) | Prod» 32°152, 1939. 


sions (parakeratosis). 


Nutrient balance has 


| 
| 
Improved nutrition, including spe- | 


ing of pigs a practical reality. 
Certain practical 
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| developed concerning the most eco- 
| nomical and effective methods of 
feeding hogs and formulating supple- 
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General Mills uses feed bags sewn with 


“Super Cordura” rayon for greater strength... lower cost 


REG. U. &S. PAT. OFF. 


Now... the extra strength of Du Pont 
“Super Cordura’’* high tenacity rayon 
makes possible more efficient sewing 
for multi-wall bags. The Feed Division 
of General Mills, for example, has found 
that bags sewn with “Super Cordura”’ 
have greater strength than those sewn 
with conventional thread . . . and the 
cost is lower! 

What’s more, General Mills prefers 
“Super Cordura’’ for its bag-closing 
operations, too. The Du Pont yarn is 


Advantages of 
“SUPER CORDURA” thread 
for bag sewing 

© Lower cost 

Greater strength 

Improved sewability 

Reduced thread inventory 
Uniform properties 


treated with a special lubricant finish 
to insure good sewability. The extra 
strength of “Super Cordura’’ reduces 
breaks during sewing . . . lets one size 
yarn replace several conventional sizes, 
lowering thread inventory. 

Consider the advantages of bagssewn 
with Du Pont ‘Super Cordura’’ the 
next time you place an order for multi- 
wall .. . and use “Super Cordura’”’ in 
closing your own filled bags. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Textile Fibers Dept., Wilmington 98, Del. 
*"Super Cordura” is Du Pont's registered trademark 
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Reducing Poultry Feed Costs 
By the Use of Separate 
Rations for Males and Females 


@ By Dr. H. Yacowitz 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The possibil- | with age. At market age (9 to 10 
ity of reducing poultry feed costs | weeks) the male broiler weighs ap- 


through separate rearing and feeding 
of males and females is pointed out 
in the accompanying article. Dr. H. 
Yacowitz—now with the Squibb In- 
stitute for Medical Research, New 
and formerly on 
the Ohio Experiment Station staff— 


| outlines some of the nutritional and 


economic aspects of separate rations 
for males and females. He says that 
the use of separate raticns will not 
only be important in poultry produc- 
tion but also will result in improved 
efficiency in production of swine, 
cattle and other livestock. This ar- 


| ticle is an abstract of a talk by Dr. 


Yacowitz at the Texas Nutrition 
Conference at Texas A&M College. 


¥ 


The efficiency of broiler and turkey 
production has increased phenomen- 
ally during the past decade. In- 
creases in growth rate and feed ef- 
ficiency were accomplished, in large 
part, through the use of antibiotics, 
arsenicals, fats, low-fiber rations and 
improved breeding stock. Further 
improvements in the efficiency of 
poultry production are still to come. 
A simple, but sure, way of improving 


| production efficiency is through the 


use of separate rations for males and 
females 

The purpose of this discussion is 
to stimulate research and thinking 
regarding differences in the nutri- 
tional requirements of male and fe- 
male chickens and turkeys. Research 
in this field will lead to the use of 
separate rations for males and fe- 
males. The savings in feed costs and 
other benefits derived from the sep- 
arate rearing and feeding of males 
and females will undoubtedly result 
in improved production efficiency. 

In chicken broilers, the difference 
in the growth and feed efficiency of 
males and females becomes greater 


proximately 20% more than the fe- 
male and is about 10% more efficient 
in utilizing feed. These figures vary, 
of course, with different strains and 
breeds of broilers. In the case of 
Broad White turkey broilers, males 
weighed as much as 40% more than 
females in some experiments con- 
ducted at the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Tables 1 and 2 
illustrate the difference in the 
growth and feed efficiency of males 
and females. 
Physiological Differences 

Research on broiler age chickens 
has shown that pituitary and adrenal 
glands of males are significantly 
larger than in the case of females. 
Females have been shown to have a 
lower metabolic rate than males. 

It is well established that females 
are higher in fat content when com- 
pared with males. The difference in 
fat content is due, in part, to the 
estrogenic hormones secreted in the 
female. The more rapid growth and 
better feed efficiency of male chick- 
ens and turkeys are primarily due to 
the secretion of the male hormone, 
testosterone. This has been demon- 
strated in reports by Almquist 


(1952), Ma (1954) and others. 
Differences in Nutritional 
Requirements 


Studies on nutritional require- 
ments show that rapid growth rate 
is accompanied by increased need for 
nutrients. This implies that males, 
since they grow more rapidly, should 
have higher nutritional requirements. 
A search of the literature reveals 
some interesting differences in the 
nutritional requirements of males 
and females. In general, the male 
has the higher nutritional require- 
ments. 

Data show that male chickens and 
turkeys have higher requirements 


Table 1—Comparison of Weight and Feed Conversion of Male and Female 
New Hampshire Broilers* 


Weight 


Age Males Females 
Ib ib. 
4 weeks ..... 0.88 
10 weeks 4 days jens Se 3.14 


*Data from approximately 30,000 cockerels and 4,000 pullets 


of Maine. 


Weight of % Less feed 
males above Feed conversion consumed 
females Males Females by males 

Ib. feed/ib. wt. per ib. of weight 

8% 1.74 1.84 5% 

20% 2.96 3.26 9% 


Reported by J. S$. Higgins 
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trolled feeding of materials can be best 
handled by a Sprout-Waldron Crusher- 
Feeder. For crushing corn cobs or reduc- 
ing pressed cake in huge volumes, large 
sawtooth crushers are available. 
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TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


for feeds 


Write for a free reprint of the 
chapter on ”Energy Values 

of Feedstuffs for Poultry” from 
“The Scientific Feeding of Chickens” 
by Dr. Harry W. Titus. 
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GEORGIA PEANU 


WEW TERRITOR 


For active Distributors or Brokers 
covering Feed Dealers, Elevators, 
Hatcheries, Poultry and Egg stations 
or other rural retail outlets. 


Easy to make carload sales, are 
shipped direct to your customers. 


Your efforts to sell this wel! known 
product have been, are, and will be 
supported by two-color national ad- 


vertising and promotional material. 


We are only interested in those con- 
cerns that travel men regularly in a 
territory. 


Write today for details of this plan. 
State the territory in which you are 
interested and tell us the coverage 
you have in that area. 


Cecil H. Haddock 


MOULTRIE, GEORGI 


---all you need... 


All the help you need for a complete feed’ manufacturing 
and selling program . . . that’s what the Ultra-Life Program 
provides you! Tested and proven vitamin and trace mineral 
fortification products that fully reflect latest nutritional 
developments; specialized formula service; laboratory and 
biological testing facilities; tag registrations and printing; 
advertising aids; your own firm name 16 page poultry and 
livestock journal, and many other sales and merchandising 
helps. 

Write today for full details . . . see for yourself how the 
Ultra-Life Program works for you to help you maintain a 
strong competitive position. 


Wlina- Life Laboratories, Iuc. 
Main Office and Plant East St. Louis, Illinois 
One of the Country’s Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin 


and Trace-Mineral Products 


Table 2—Comparison of Weight and Feed Efficiency of Tom and Hen Beltsville White Turkeys* 


Age Weight 
weeks Toms Hens 
Ib Ib. 
4 1.0 0.8 
8 3.0 1.8 
12 6.1 3.8 
16 9.8 6.3 
20 12.2 7.8 
*Data adapted from report by D 


Wt. of Toms 
above hens 


Feed efficiency % Less feed 
Hens required by Toms 


oms 
a feed/ib. gai per Ib. of gain 


25% 2 2.1 

67% 2.5 2.7 7% 
61% 2.6 2.8 7% 
56% 2.9 3.1 6% 
56% 3.5 43 19% 


r. M. L. Scott, Turkey World, January, 1956, page 34. 


than females for protein, energy and | this hormone has a detrimental effect 


certain minerals. There is also some 
evidence that the requirements for 
unidentified growth factors differ in 
the male and female. 


Economy of Separate Rations 

At the present time chicken and 
turkey broiler rations are over- 
formulated. By this I mean that they 
are formulated to meet the maxi- 
mum requirements of either the male 
or female. When quantitative data on 
the requirements of each sex have 
been accumulated, it should be pos- 
sible to formulate rations for females 
which will be lower in protein, fat, 
intibiotics, phosphorus and probably 
other nutrients when compared with 
rations for males. This will mean a 
reduction in feed costs. 

Approximately $400 million worth 
of manufactured broiler feed will be 
used in 1956. Half of this feed will 
be consumed by female broilers. It 
is evident that a few percent reduc- 
tion in feed costs will result in a sub- 
stantial savings to broiler producers. 
A reduction of 5 percent in the cost 


| of feed for female broilers, which is 


quite possible, will result in a savings 
of about $10 million a year. 
Other Benefits 

The poultryman who raises males 
and females separately can take ad- 
vantage of different marketing times 
for each sex. In addition he will be 
marketing more uniform birds. An- 
other benefit of separate rearing is 
the opportunity to use hormane 
treatments which affect males differ- 
ently than females. For example, 
there is good evidence that testo- 
sterone injections will increase 
growth and improve feed efficiency 
of female chicks and turkeys but 


in males (Almquist, 1952; Ma, 1954). 

In the future, we can probably 
look forward to the development of 
male hormone preparations which 
are orally effective and will be fed 
to female broilers and turkeys. There 
is also some evidence that feeding 
iodinated casein increases the weight 
of males but has no effect in females. 
Here again is a case where separate 
rations for males and females would 
be advantageous 

The use of separate rations for 
males and females will not only be 
important in poultry production but 
will also result in improved efficiency 
in the production of swine, cattle and 
other livestock 
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Elvy S. Harrop, Jr. 


IN SALES WORK—Elvy S. Harrop, 
Jr., has become affiliated with the 
sales staff of the animal and poultry 
nutrition department, Van Waters & 
Rogers, Inc., Dallas office, it is an- 
nounced by J. H. Sanders, manager. 
Mr. Harrop is a graduate of East 
Central State College, Ada, 


| 
| 


Okla., | 


with a B.S. degree. He also attended | 


the University of Missouri, where he 
majored in poultry husbandry. For 
the past eight years he has been 
employed by one of the leading feed 
mills of Oklahoma in sales work. 
The animal and poultry nutrition de- 
partment of Van Waters & Rogers 
serves the southwestern area of the 
U.S. and is one of 14 offices of the 
Seattle-based company. 


Wyoming Tests 


Hormone Implants 

LARAMIF, WYO Body gains of 
yearling increased 31% after 
36 milligrams of the hormone 


steers 


the ear of each animal, according to 
Wyoming Agricultural Experiment 
Station researchers. The same dosage 
gave only a 7% increase in gains of 
yearling heifers 

The results came in trials led by 
Conrad Kercher, 


station animal nutri- | 


tionist, from June 19 to Aug. 29. Each | 


7) 


of 91 steers and 72 
about 35 Ib 
and 7 lb. of 

The 
groups. One 


heifers received 
of green chopped forage 
grain per day. 
into five 
no hor- 
others were implanted 
with different amounts. All 
were fed as one group, the heifers as 
another group 

The results of the 
plantation in steers showed: No stil- 
bestrol, 2.13 Ib 
24 mg. stilbestrol, 2.63 lb.; 36 mg., 
2.79 lb.; 48 mg., 2.59 Ib.; 60 mg., 2.52 
lb. 

In heifers, the results of implanta- 
tion were: No stilbestrol, 1.97 lb.; 36 


divided 
group received 


steers were 


mone and the 


steers 


mg., 2.11 lb.; 60 mg., 2.03 Ib. 
Steers implanted with stilbestrol 
suffered no bad side effects, but 


heifers with the hormone showed 
some udder and teat development. 


The green-chopped forage was an 


Herman Nagel’s 
Formula B 


PHOSPHORUS CONCENTRATE 
th TRACE MINERAL 


to Supply Needed Mineral 


in a form so soluble 
“it melts on your tongue.” 


= The HERMAN NAGEL Co, 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ilinols 


stilbestrol im- | 


. 
average daily gain; 


stil- | 
bestrol was implanted at the base of | 


alfalfa, oats, and alfalfa-and-brome 
mix. The grain mix was three parts 
of steamed-rolled barley to one part 
of beet pulp pellets. No cases of bloat 
were observed. 

Mr. Kercher said that the trials in- 
dicate that 36 mg. of stilbestrol is the 
proper dosage for steers on a limited 
grain fattening program. The small 
response of heifers to stilbestrol im- 
planation, he said, might not justify 
the effort. 


William J. C. Leslie 
Joins Werthan Bag 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—William J. 
C. Leslie has joined the sales division 
of Werthan Bag Corp. and will make 
his headquarters at the company’s 
general offices at Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. Leslie comes to Werthan with 
varied experience in selling and sales 
administration. His previous position 
was as manager of sales and advertis- 
ing for Godchaux Sugars, Inc., New 
Orleans. 
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Prove to yourself that 
your investment in financed birds 
can give you a better return 


F the many factors that lead to better returns on 
your investment, these three are undoubtedly the 
most important: 


1. Higher market price 
2. More pounds at market 
3. Lower producing cost 


You can do nothing about the first one. But the second 
and third factors are within your control. You can do 
something about them. 


You can determine, through careful test and analysis, 
the feed ingredients to use in your broiler feeds that will 
give the best return on your investment. You are in a posi- 
tion to do this: your broiler-raising customers seldom are. 


Consider one of the most important ingredients in a 
broiler feed; an anticoccidial. Assume that two or three 
or even four well-known anticoccidials do equal jobs in 
suppressing coccidiosis. How then should you judge these 
anticoccidials from an investment angle? 


Does one of them give a more favorable balance between 
coccidiosis control and freedom from growth-inhibiting 
toxicity? 


Does one of them, through this favorable balance, pro- 
vide a fraction more pounds per bird at market? Even a 
small increase in yield per bird can mean a substantial 
difference in returns on a flock at market. 

Does one of them, through this favorable balance, permit 
birds to use their feed more efficiently? Even a shade of 
difference here can mean considerable savings in feed 
and in the cost of producing birds. 

The one anticoccidial that best answers these 3 questions 
is MEGASUL® Nitrophenide. Tests, many of them con- 
ducted during the past year, bear out this statement — 
show that MEGASUL can give you a greater return on 
your investment. 

But you should find out for yourself. Make a test. Divide 
a flock of birds into 2 groups. Feed MEGASUL to one 
group. Feed any other anticoccidial to the other group. 
Keep accurate records. Compare! Let your cost figures 
and your returns give you the answers. 

American Cyanamid Company, Animal Feed Depart- 
ment, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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JOE 


A— 


It was 
ind dark clouds, 
were skidding across the sky 
oak leaves still skidded noisily 
icross concrete sidewalks and asphalt 


a blustery November day, 
with a threat of 
} 


covered streets, 


as Joe Brooks made 


| 
J. BROOKS FEED MILL BROOKS | 
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People Like to Hunt 
By Al P. Nelson 


his way downtown in Hansen's Creek 
He wore a fur cap, short grey storm 
coat and his hands were mittened 
Joe turned in at the Northwoods 
Sport Shop, a store whose 
front was partly stained Knotty pine 


cl 


BROOK 


and the rest of the area window glass 
A neon sign flashed a red outline of 
a deer, then a rabbit, then a bear and 
finally a Ken Durr, the red 
faced, portly owner always got kidded 
about that neon outline, be- 


moose 


moose 


REPORT TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


“We've produced beef cheaper 
and faster than ever before...” 


Vamed “outstanding young farmer of 
the year” by Norwalk, Ohio, Jaycees, 
James Yingling credits supplements 
with ‘Stilbosol’ with “best gains we’ve 


ever had.” 
by Eugene S. Hahnel 
feed, 


Because he bought all the 


of gain... over a feeding period of 210 days 
Yingling was pleased with the job ‘Stilbosol’- 
fortified supplements did for him. “We've 
had the best gains on ‘Stilbosol’ that we've 
ever had,” he reports. “We've kept accu- 


cattle feeders.” 


“Our feed dealer ...knows what he’s 
James went out of his way to 
ment on the help he got from the feed 
“Our feed dealer is always anxious 


doing” 


us. He knows what 


clip 


} vs our problems, and is always ready 


solve, he gets in touch with the feed 
ufacturer’s representative and we get 
mediate service. In our opinion the feed 


nufacturers are doing a good 


it's wonderful.” 


Yingling (left) and Clint Missler, feeding advisor 
(right), work closely together to make the fastest, 
most economical gains with Yingling's cattle. Clint 
first convinced James he would profit by feeding 


supplements with ‘Stilbosol.’ 


Young Yingling farms 158 acres in Huron County, 
Ohio. He usually plans to feed three groups of 20 
head a year. Ten brood sows following his cattle 
are doing fine. The story of this young farmer will 
be read by cattle feeders throughout the country in 


Lilly ads in 15 farm magazines. 


James 
Yingling was able to keep extremely accu- 
rate records on 21 head of western, grade 
\ngus steers. His drylot ration consisted of 
round corn and cob, mixed hay (alfalfa- 

mothy-clover), and a supplement with 

Stilbosol.’ His steers averaged 2.5 pounds 
n a day, at a cost of only 13.4¢ per pound 


records this year and produced beet 
iper and faster than ever before. We're 
id this new development is available to 


he’s doing, 


lp. Any time we have a problem he 


job ol 
nging ‘Stilbosol’ to the feeder. We think 


Lilly products 
for the feed industry 


PROCAINE-PENICILLIN-G 
CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE 
VITAMIN 
‘STILBOSOL’ 


‘Stilbosol’ is sold only to the 
feed manufacturing industry. 


- 1876 - Eightieth Anniversary - 1956 «+ 


Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


‘Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark for 
Diethylstilbestrol Premix which is manufactured and 
sold under exclusive license granted by lowa State 
College Research Foundation, Inc., under its U. S. 
Patent No. 2751303. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY,AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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cause there were no moose in the 
immediate area, but he always said 
to doubters, ‘Don't talk so fast. May- 
be someday a herd of from 
Canada will drift down this way in 
search of food, and then I'll have the 
laugh on you guys.” 


moose 


Now, as Joe walked into the sport- 
ing goods store, portly Durr, clad in 
red checkered flannel shirt and cordu- 
roy pants, looked up from the counter 


, where he was arranging some stock. 


“Hi, Joe,” he said. 
hunting this year?” 


“Going deer 

“T don’t think so,” Joe said. “One of 
my men is down with the flu, and my 
family wants me home this year 
Guess I'll skip a year.” 

Rejuvenation Needed 

“Too bad,” Durr said, shaking his 
head. “A man should never be too 
busy to go hunting or fishing. Money 
ain’t worth that much. You gotta get 
out once in a while and commune 
with nature. That’s why this is a 
great field. I've seen many a man re- 
juvenated by hunting and fishing 
trips.” 

“Or drowned in camp by Coca Cola 


| or poker debts,” Joe commented. 


Durr shrugged his heavy shoulders. 
“Oh, well, you'll always find fellows 
in every town who go overboard. But 
not all.” 


“Ken,” said Joe seriously. “How 
would you like to win more farm 
trade?” 


The sporting goods dealer’s brown 
eyes lighted. “Swell, Joe. You know, 
farmers are some of my best custom- 
They like to hunt, especially 
They've got game on their own farms, 
and in fall and winter, they do a lot 
of hunting. Sell lots of guns and am- 
munition to farmers, I do.” 


ers. 


Joe Has an Idea 

Joe nodded. “I figured that way, 
Ken. How would you like to put ina 
darn good hunting window in my 
feed store? You know, something 
complete with the picture of a hunter 
holding a gun, a hunting dog, corn- 
stalks, a log, shells, hunting clothes, 
pumpkins, squash, anything like that 
for atmosphere.” 

Ken Durr looked closely at Joe, 
then chuckled. ‘Sounds all right from 
my angle. I could reach a lot of farm- 
ers with a window at your place. But 
what's your angle? I know you well 
enough to know you have an idea in 
mind, Joe.” 

The feed dealer laughed good nat- 
uredly. “Sure, I figure we can work 
together on this for mutual benefit, 
Ken. You put in this dandy window, 
and I'll have a big sign in the corner 
saying the window was trimmed by 
you and that you furnished the sport- 
ing goods.”’ 

“Yeah?” encouraged 
goods dealer. 

“Well,” went on Joe, “then I will 
have another sign in the window, say- 
ing ‘Men... go out and get that 
deer and those rabbits then 
come in and talk over your feeding 
program with us. We’ll help you hunt 
for bigger profits with a_ balanced 
feeding schedule.’ ”’ 

The sporting goods dealer began to 


the sporting 
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Dr. Cletis Williams 


APPOINTEE — T he appointment of 
poultry geneticist, Dr. Cletis Wil- 
liams, to the staff of the Honegger 
breeder hatchery at Forrest, LL, has 
been announced by Dr. George F. 
Godfrey, vice president and executive 
director of the hatchery. Dr. Williams 
will assist Dr. Godfrey with Honeg- 
gers’ poultry breeding and experi- 
mental program. Dr. Williams was 
formerly assistant professor of poul- 
try husbandry at Oklahoma A&M 
College, Stillwater. He earned both 
his B.S. and M.S. degrees in poultry 
husbandry at Oklahoma A&M and 
received his Ph.D. in genetics and 
poultry from the University of Wis- 
consin. He also taught poultry science 
at the University of Georgia and did 
research work at the University of 
Wisconsin. 


laugh. “You don’t miss many mer- 
chandising angles, Joe.” 

“Well,” Joe replied modestly, “in 
these competitive days, we have to 
think of ideas which tie in with mer- 
chandising opportunities. Farmers 
will look eagerly at hunting windows 
right now. I plan to put a sign on the 
hunter’s gun in that window, which 
will say ‘I’m hunting for more farm 
profits’ and then on the hunting dog 
there will be a sign, ‘Balanced feed 
program’ and these will help to get 
the idea across.” 

“Say, that’s not so bad,” comment- 
ed Durr. “If I were a farmer I'd go 
for a display like that, I think. This 
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will be a good deal for me, Joe. 
Thanks for thinking of me. I'll really 
make up an atmospheric display for 
you. If I sell a couple of guns out of 
the deal, I'll even take you and Mary 
to a steak dinner.” 

Joe began to grin. “Say, that would 
be an extra dividend for me on the 
deal, Ken. My wife and I sure like 
steak dinners. Would—would this din- 
ner be at the Fox & Hounds out in 
the Kettle Moraine country, maybe?”’ 

“How did you guess,”” Ken grinned. 
“My wife and I like that spot, too. 
It's tucked back in those hills and 
so quiet and restful. Gosh, even if I 
don’t sell a couple of guns on the 
strength of that window display, I 
may take you and Mary out there 
to eat anyway. I need an excuse, you 
know.” And Ken laughed uproarious- 
Iv. 

“That gives me an _ idea,” Joe 
stated. “Every farmer who comes in 
and talks over a feed program with 
us—a serious one—based on that 
hunting window, can put his name in 


a box, and I'll select one name and 
that farmer gets a free steak dinner 
—his wife accompanying, of course- 
at the Fox & Hounds Inn.” 

Ken Durr laughed. “Select one 
more name outa that box for a con- 
solation prize, Joe, and I'll treat the 
winner to a dinner at Happy’s Ham- 
burger stand, across the street. We 
sure won't play any favorites in this 
deal.”’ 

Joe looked absolutely delighted. 
“Say, this is developing into a bet- 
ter deal every minute, Ken. I knew 
I could count on you. It just goes to 
show what can happen when a couple 
of businessmen get together and try 
to cook up publicity and traffic build- 
ing ideas.” 

“That's it,” Ken said pointedly. “I 


never could see this business of a 
retailer sticking in his own store, 
afraid of helping the other guy 


Seems to me that when you start 
helping the other guy, you wind up 
helping yourself, too.” 

“That's right,” Joe agreed. “These 
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things sorta open up a man’s mind, 
don't they, and let fresh ideas in? 
And with this hunting window, we 
are not asking the farmer to buy 
anything. He just has to listen to us 
tell him the story of better feeding. 
After that, his brain will fertilize 
that beginning idea.” 


Kentucky Seeks Site for 


Agricultural Research 

LEXINGTON, KY. — Gov. A. B 
Chandler of Kentucky has indicated 
that a new site is being sought for 
the location of the University of 
Kentucky's agricultural research 
operations. The governor told the 
Fayette County Farm Bureau re- 
cently that the proposed site would 
be some 1,100 acres in size. 

The university also needs, and ac- 
cording to the governor, “is going 
to get,” a basic sciences bu Iding 
which he hopes will be ready about 
the time the university's new medi- 
cal school opens in 1959 


Stabilized ANIMAL FATS Provide: 


BOTH BRING MORE, 


Twice As Much Energy Per Pound 
Than Any Other Feedstuff 


oa Better Taste 


oo More Efficient Use of Nutrients 


Dust Control 


=p Assists In Pelleting 


BIG PROFITS! 
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30 N. LA SALLE ST. 


Orgenized in 1933 


Every Good Hog Ration 
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Stabilized FATS 
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32 Times The Calcium 


6 Times The Phosphorus 


2 Times The Riboflavin and 


Niacin 


18 Times The Fat 


1.14 Times The Protein 
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SEND FOR PROOFS OF HARD-HITTING 
NEWSPAPER 


MATS 


ERS 
HELP DEAL 
SELL FEED 


Enterprises 


Here's your opportunity to secure fully illustrated Ad Mats 
that tell a forceful story...Pre-tested ready to tell your 
story in your home town newspaper and to help Dealers 
sell. Send for proofs of these low cost Mats today! 


225 North Michigan Ave., Chicago |, Illinois 


High - Speed, Low-Platform Feed Scale 
Speeds Production . . . Guards Profits 


Speeds manual sacking or check- 
weighing of feedstuffs two ways 
—short lever fall and the action 
of an adjustable damping device 
bring indicator to rest quickly, 
and magnified indication makes 
possible an accurate reading at 
a glance. Overweights are elim- 
inated, production is held to 
exact weight. Weighing platform 
is only 644 inches from floor— 
minimizes lifting of containers. 


Open construction permits easy 
cleaning. Weighs accurately in 
out-of-level position. 
Write for complete 


information on Model 


1120-V. 


Sales and Service from 
Coast to Coast 


Better quality control 


Better cost control 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


908 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
In Canada: P.O. Box 179, Station S, Toronto 18, Ont. 
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Modernization, New Equipment 
Build Idaho Dealer's Business 


By Jess F. Blair 


“We've tried to gear our operations 
to the type of farming done in this 
area,” said R. R. Willecke, co-owner 
of the Farmers Feed & Seed Co. at 
Pocatello, Idaho. “Since it is a region 


| of diversified farming, that means we 


handle a little of everything.” 

Mr. Willecke says the $250,000 
gross business can be broken down 
to about one third for feed, one third 
for farm chemicals, while the re- 
maining one third comes from the 
sale of equipment to hog and dairy 
farmers and to ranchers. Also in this 
category is included the sale of irriga- 
tion equipment, garden and lawn sup- 
plies. 

Mr. Willecke, who has been man- 
ager of the store since 1937, has help- 
ed it grow from a tiny feed store to 
one of the largest in its part of Idaho. 
When business outgrew the original 
facilities, he built the new plant and 
added all new equipment. He now has 
a mixer, steam roller and grinder. be- 
sides a 9,000-bu. elevator located just 
back of the store building. 

Unloading grain from the farm 
trucks is a simple operation. Farmers 
drive onto the scales located in one 
side of the building. After being 
weighed, they drive onto the slatted 
floor over a grain bin and unload. The 
grain spills down through the slats, 
where it is then picked up mechani- 
cally and carried into the elevator. 
Thus during the grain buying season, 
customers never have to wait more 
than a few minutes to unload their 
trucks 


Good Equipment Needed 

“You can't do business in this area 
good equipment,” said Mr. 

“Our growing season is 
short here in Idaho, and when harvest 
comes, everyone works long hours 
every day to get the crop in. A dealer 
must be able to take care of it proper- 
ly and in a hurry.” 

The feed sales go mostly to dairy 


| and hog farmers and to cattle ranch- 


ers. There are also a few poultrymen 
ind dozens of rabbit and pet fanciers 
in the Pocatello area. In fact, the 
sale of rabbit feed and supplies is 
now becoming a major part of the 
business. 

Mr. Willecke has three delivery 
routes, similar to those of a rural 
mail carrier, though he uses only two 
trucks. He stocks orders by telephone 
and from applications received by the 
route men on the previous visit to 


Improve Your Cattle Feeds by 
Custom Mixing with 


BOVEXTRA 


DR. LEGEAR’S 


THE NEW RUMEN INOCULUM 
Proper rumen function assures full utilization without 
digestive upsets. BOVEXTRA supplies the billions of 
bacteria which work in the rumen, aiding digestion 
and turning feed into valuable meat and milk. Calves 
go on solid feed, hair becomes sleek and glossy, and 
danger from many forms of scours is definitely reduced 


CATTLE GO FROM RANGE TO FULL FEED 


IN 8 TO 12 DAYS 
BOVEXTRA mixed with feed makes this quick 
change-over possible...cuts 3 to 4 weeks off marketing 
time. BOVEXTRA also permits uniform marketing 
since slower cattle fatten faster. 


digestion. 


"WRITE TODAY FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 


MEDICINE COMPANY 


Louis 
anufacturers of dependable animal health products. 


is available 
in tb., 2 Ib. and 
20 Ib. packages. 


BULK MIXING IS EASY AND FAST 


Add BOVEXTRA to your special formula or mix with com- 
mercial feed to improve the rumen function and aid 
Where mixing facilities are not available 
BOVEXTRA may be sold to spread on top of feed of 
added to agifated drinking water. Watch BOVEXTRA 
produce results... 
time bringing higher market prices for the feeder. 


cattle put on top grade finish in less 


16, Missouri 


PERSONAL SERVICE—R. R. Wil- 
lecke, co-owner and manager of the 
Farmers Feed & Seed Co., Pocatello, 
Idaho, shown here handling chicken 
feed, attributes the growth of his feed 
trade to personal service to custom- 
ers, a farm delivery route and han- 
dling of a wide variety of merchan- 
dise. Mr. Willecke has been in the 
feed business for nearly 20 years and 
has built his trade to about $250,000 
a year. 


the farms. Also some extra feed is 
placed on the trucks, in case some- 
one wants more than he ordered or 
a new customer is picked up. 

“This is a normal practice in this 
area,” he said. “Most of the larger 
stores have delivery routes, so we had 
to put one on in self defense. How- 
ever, it can be a profit-maker if han- 
dled right. We have shortened our 
routes as much as possible by travel- 
ling where most of the farms are. 


Route Men Are Trained 

“I also have some good men on the 
trucks. They are energetic and like- 
able and they know everyone. They 
have been specially trained in feeds 
and livestock. If they come to a farm 
where a farmer has a sick animal, 
they can usually give some sound ad- 
vice and emergency treatment until 
a veterinarian gets there. This type 
of service seems to be appreciated by 
farmers.” 

Besides the regular crops of hay, 
grain and potatoes, this has also be- 
come a sugar beet farming area. Mr. 
Willecke wasted no time in getting 
his share of it. Now he buys large 
quantities of the beet pulp, then 
grinds and mixes it in dairy cow feed. 

The firm also does seed cleaning. 
Every year he buys several thousand 
pounds of seed which is cleaned and 
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re-sacked at the store, then sold to 
growers in different sections of the 
state. 

For many years the store dealt 
mostly in feeds, but when farm chem- 
icals came to the area, Mr. Willecke 
saw an opportunity in handling them. 
However, this was a field almost alien 
to him, so he made a special effort to 
learn all about them. By reading 
widely and working closely with com- 
pany experts, he soon became familiar 
with the various types of insects and 
the insecticides needed to combat 
them. 

Also Mr. Willecke said he saw a 
need to change over from the old- 
type feed store to a modern store 
with island displays and separate de- 
partments. This was brought about 
because of competition from depart- 
ment stores and other places, which 
began handling farm chemicals, ani- 
mal health remedies and pet supplies. 
By entering this field and adopting 
their own methods, the Farmers Feed 
& Seed Co. was able to add thousands 
of dollars to the annual sales gross. 

Building up a profitable business 
didn’t happen without overcoming a 
few problems. Learning how to handle 
credit was one of them. Some of the 
farming units are quite small, which 
means the owners never have much 
operating capital. This is good busi- 
ness, but can ruin a feed dealer if he 
lets credit get out of hand. 

Knows His Customers 

“We don't have any special method 
of keeping it down,” says Mr. Wil- 
lecke. “We do try to know our cus- 
tomers and learn how he is conduct- 
ing his business. If he is a poor farm- 
er who never plans ahead, he is a bad 
credit risk. We try to collect all debts, 
and one way is to just keep hammer- 
ing away at them in a friendly but 
persistent manner. Occasionally we 
can suggest changes in operation that 
will help the farmer and enable him 
to pay his debts. 

“Good bookkeeping helps out on 
this. By keeping a record on every 
customer, his type of farming, record 
for payment and his credit rating 
with other merchants, we know when 
to say yes and when to shake our 
heads.” 

Mr. Willecke says no store owner 
can stay in business unless he knows 
at all times just where his business 
stands. This means good records and 
close bookkeeping. 

“Running a business is more diffi- 
cult than ever before,” he says. “The 
margin of profit has shrunk, taxes 
and labor costs are higher. This 
means watching the little things and 


NUTRITIONAL | 
DEFICIENCY 


the hidden costs. A fellow who man- 
ages his place haphazardly had just 
as well close up shop, because some 
energetic competitor will soon put 
him out of business.” 


McKesson Promotes 


John E. Zacharias 


NEW YORK—The appointment of 
John E. Zacharias as a vice president 
of McKesson & Robbins, Inc., has 
been announced by George Van Gor- 
der, chairman. Mr. Zacharias, execu- 
tive assistant to F. Dean Hildebrandt, 
vice president in charge of the com- 
pany’s chemical department, directs 
purchasing and supplier arrange- 
ments. 

Before coming to McKesson in 
1952, Mr. Zacharias was associated in 
an executive capacity with chemical 
manufacturing companies in Detroit 
and New Haven, and with the United 
States Trust Co. of New York. 

Vincent T. Staraci, administrative 


assistant to F. Dean Hildebrandt, vice 
president in charge of the chemical 
department of McKesson & Robbins, 
Inc., has been appointed an assistant 
vice president. 

Mr. Staraci has been with the Mc- 
Kesson organization since 1947 serv- 
ing as operations manager in the 
company’s Texas chemical district, 
Northeast district and New York 
home office. He is a graduate of Ford- 
ham University school of business ad- 
ministration. 


Amburgo Makes Plans 
For 20th Anniversary 


PHILADELPHIA—The regular 
semi-annual sales meeting of the Am- 
burgo Co., Philadelphia, was held at 
“Golden Acres," company farm at 
New Britain, Bucks County, Pa. 

Plans were formulated to celebrate 
the company’s 20th anniversary. Sub- 
jects discussed were a campaign of 
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product merchandising and a special 
brochure which is now in preparation. 
Samuel M. Golden, president, presided 
over the sessions which were attend- 
ed by all company personnel. 

The meeting, held over a two-day 
period, was highlighted by talks of 
well known animal nutritionists. Dr. 
G. Lynn Romoser, assistant professor 
of animal nutrition, University of 
Maryland, gave as his topic “Present 
Trends of Poultry Nutrition.” 

James O'Leary, general manager, 
biochemical sales division, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp., spoke on the 
“CSC Program,” while Lou Kovacs, 
Vitamins, Inc., discussed “Rumen 
Micro-Organisms.” 


ELEVATOR MAN DIES 
DENVER — Iver Rasmuson, a 
grain elevator operator in Minne- 
sota during most of his life and Of- 
fice of Price Administration staff 
member at Denver during World War 
II, died here at the age of 80, 
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Two 20-ton Butler Bulk-O-Matic Feed Tanks at the K. W. Johnson Turkey Ranch, Owatonna, Minnesota, 


Get and hold Big Volume feeders and growers 
with Butler on-the-farm bulk feed tanks 


Lower feed prices, easier handling, 
mixed-to-order feeds at little or no extra 
cost—these are some of the advantages 
of bulk feed handling you can offer to 
get profitable business from big volume 
feeders. And, by seeing that customers 
are equipped with Butler Bulk Feed 
Tanks, you'll actually save on delivery 
and storage costs, even though you 
handle more feed! 


All-steel Butler tanks on the bulk 
feeder’s farm save time and labor by 
permitting fast mechanical loading and 
unloading. They let you use the farm 
instead of your warehouse for storage 
... and eliminate the need for frequent, 
if not daily, deliveries. Feed production 
and shipments can be planned ahead with 
greater certainty to further cut your costs. 


To insure years of profitable repeat 
business from big-volume feeders and 
growers, alert dealers and feed manu- 
facturers are participating with their cus- 
tomers on the installation of Butler 
Bulk Feed Tanks. It’s an investment in 
extra storage capacity that pays off in 
customer loyalty and extra sales. 


Let a Butler representative show you 
how a bulk feed program has worked 
for others —and how it can work for you. 
Butler’s complete program includes 
bolted grain tanks from 1,297 to 60,763 
bushels for storage of feed and ingre- 
dients at the mill; welded tanks from 8 
to 44 tons for large feeders and dealers; 
and galvanized tanks from 3 to 6 tons 
for on-the-farm use. For full details, write 
to the Butler office nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


BUTLER galvanized 
steel Bulk Feed Tanks 
for on-the-farm use 
are available in sizes 
from 3 to 6 tons. 


4, PROD” Dept. 402, P. ©. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Mo. 
902 Sixth Avenue S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birminghom 8, Alobama i 
Dept. 2, South 27th Street & Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California i 


Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings + Farm Equipment + Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment + Special Products 
Kansos City, Mo. * Galesburg, III, © Richmond, Calif. © Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ont., Canada * Minneapolis, Minn, ” 
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SALT / 


Here’s why... Because your customers know they need 
Morton T-M Salt. In practically every farm publication 
they read in 1956 they will see eye-catching, memorable 
sales messages like these... 


Thus, when anyone comes into your place of business, 
all you have to do is say: —‘‘Do you need Morton Trace- 
Mineralized Salt today?’’ Chances are they will need 
some. Can you think of any easier way to sell and make 
a more consistent profit? 


What do we do for you? The Morton Salt Company 
backs the name ‘“‘Morton” and a fine product with the 
most powerful advertising ever! 


In 1956, in practically every issue of the best-read farm 
publications in your trading area—State Farm Papers; 
Regional Publications (Capper’s, Successful, Progressive, 
Southern Planter); Special Livestock Magazines (Breed- 
ers Gazette, Western Livestock Journal, Hoard’s Dairy- 
man)—you will find advertisements urging your custom- 
ers to buy Morton T-M Salt. That means they are pre- 
sold on Morton T-M Salt... ready to buy at the drop 
of a hint. 


Stock up on Morton Trace-Mineralized Salt. Be ready 
to meet the demand of your customers. When a man 
wants salt for his livestock, he wants Morton T-M Salt. 


* Your customers want it * Their livestock need it 
* Your feeds will do a better job * You'll make more profit 


Sell it by the bag—or block 


Morton TRACE MINERALIZEI 


MORTON SALT COMPANY © CHICAG 
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FEED INDUSTRY OPPORTUNITIES 


(Continued from page 45) 


growth factors, other additives yet to | 


be recognized. 
(10). New significance to old min- 


erals and new essential minerals will | 


| be recognized. With accelerated gains 
| and boosted production from today’s 


livestock and poultry, and with fur- 
ther depletion in croplands, more 


| minerals will become critical. Of im- 
| mediate 


interest, zinc additions ap- 
pear to be in the picture. Parakera- 


tosis, elephant hide in pigs, is related | 
to zinc shortages. Previously puzzling | 
feed lot troubles will be identified as | 


feed deficiencies or unbalances. 

(11). New requirements will be de- 
fined. More efficient feed conversion 
demands greater concentration of 
certain nutrients within each pound 
Under other conditions cer- 
tain requirements may be lowered. 
According to some laboratories, pro- 
tein needs of pigs are lowered when 
antibiotics are included. 

There are many indications point- 
ing to even more efficient feeds. Pre- 
liminary experiments with trout in- 
dicate amazing efficiency is possible, 


with nearly a pound of gain from 
each pound and one-half of feed con- 
sumed 

But economics must not be over- 


looked; profit remaining for the feed- 
er is more important than a record 
of excellent feed conversion alone. 


(12). Nutrient balance is more 
complicated and more important. 
Energy and protein requirements 


need 
additions of calcium and phosphorus 
may demand a closer check on trace 
mineral requirements. Excessive ad- 
ditions of salt may require checking 
of potassium levels. Other interrela- 
tionships are equally important. 

(13). Quality control is necessary. 
Improvement in quality control 
should be speeded up, as it is moved 
closer from the laboratory to mixing 
line, it will become more thorough. 


gain some consideration; radioactive 
tracers may be used to help check the 
thoroughness of mixing feed. Larger 
staffs with trained specialists will be 
needed 

(14). Properly fortified roughage 
offers excellent profits to the feeder 


to be considered closely. The | 


| Dated feeds stressing freshness may | 


and real opportunity for service to | 


the feedman. Pasture produced at a 
cost of 39¢ per hundred is more 


profitable for a farmer to feed than | 


oats which costs $1.44 per hundred to 
produce on the same farm, or a 16% 


| dairy feed priced to sell but not 


formulated for profit. 

(15). Ruminant feeds are critically 
needed on the farm. The feed industry 
has sold some dairy feeds. But many 
have been busy supplying the dairy- 
man with feeds he thinks he needs 
rather than really feeding his cows. 
Most dairymen are still feeding horse 
and buggy formulas in jet age com- 
petition. This is one reason that 
greater progress in animal health and 
feeding efficiency has been realized 
with hens and hogs than with cattle. 

Veterinarians 


dairy farms for non-infectious trou- 
bles—mild fever, ketosis, shy breed- 
ing, retained afterbirth, weak calves, 
hardware disease, bloat, 


in Wisconsin last | 
| year made over 50% of their calls on | 


etc. Good | 


feeds and good feeding would certain- | 


ly go far to prevent much of this loss. 


Likewise today’s dairyman, battling | 


cost increases and surpluses, might 
well profit from increased returns and 
lower costs with high producers. Prof. 
James Crowley, University of Wis- 


consin, recently summarized three 
average production groups and show- 
ed the old but little known story 
that- 
Better Cows and Better Feeding 
Bring Higher Returns 

Average No. cows to return $4,000 Milk 
Production income over feed cost Produced 
5,000 Ib 100 500,000 Ib 
7,000 Ib 43 301,000 Ib 
9,000 Ib 30 270,000 Ib 


The first group is near the national 
average; the second group is near the 
average in Wisconsin; the third group 
represents the approximate average 
of Wisconsin Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Assn. herds. 

The yearly labor income for one 
dairy farmer, according to U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture figures, can 
vary from $2,959 with usual prac- 
tices, to $5,733 with improved prac- 
tices. Better equipment, efficient 
management, lower cost, efficient 
feeds and more roughage could solve 
many of the dairy farmer's woes. 
Education and better feeds are need- 
ed. Progress is real in the beef field 
today, but the potential is tremen- 
dous. 

Better feeds that are on the hori- 
zon will do much to help the dairy- 
man and the beef man. We need to 
sell more dairy and beef feeds, more 
concentrates and supplements, more 
creep feeds in the years ahead. If we 
do we'll help feeders to overcome the 
real profit robbers. High feed cost, 
breeding, health troubles and high 
labor cost can all be reduced. 

(16). On-the-farm service needed. 
Better feeds and better breeding and 
better management hold real profit 
power. Well fed hens but laying poor- 
ly on one Wisconsin farm increased in 
production from 35% to 70% in two 
weeks by installing a ventilating fan. 
An alert feed man saw the need for 
air as well as good feed. Beef cattle 
stopped gaining but a check found an 
electric heating unit in a water tank 
shocking cattle. For 14 days cattle 
ate, but failed to gain. When the 
trouble was corrected average gain 
for the next 14 days was 4 lb. Feed 
alone can’t do the job. 

(17). Pipe lines to our experiment 
stations run two ways. Your experi- 
ment station and others deserve real 
credit for not only research but the 
application of research as well. Our 
role in industry is to apply new facts 
coming from the colleges. But also, 
because of its close contact with feed- 
ers, the industry can suggest profita- 
ble paths of further progress in ex- 
periment station laboratories. 

Feed industry leaders in all phases 
will do well to provide nutrition and 
feed service staffs with added tech- 
nical help to allow continued formula- 
tion advances, expanded testing and 
control, and complete cooperation 
with other departments. Nutritionists 
likewise should cooperate with other 
departments and work to qualify for 
top management positions where nu- 
trition knowledge can be of tremen- 
dous value. Tomorrow’s nutritionist 
won't be a “know it all,” but rather 
one who knows “where to go,” “how 
to work with” purchasing, production, 
sales, advertising, and “how to get” 
advice, weigh the facts and move 
ahead as part of a team with en- 
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thusiasm, foresight, optimism and 
purpose. 
Through service as an industry, 


working with colleges, we have served 
with purpose and gained stature and 
strength. The feed industry has be- 
come one of the “big ten” American 
manufacturing industries and a Jead- 
er of all agricultural industry. This 
size and strength has meant oppor- 
tunity, it means further opportunity, 
but it also means greater responsi- 
bility. 

1. We must supply feeds that meet 
the farmer’s needs, to help solve his 
problems. Today’s feeder needs to 
save cash, save labor, reduce break- 
downs and losses and make maximum 
use of farm feeds. Our feeds need to 
meet these needs. Quality should 
never be sacrificed for expediency or 
short term gains. 

The stakes are now great. Our in- 
dustry started with a few early facts 
and men with foresight to build the 
young giant of today. Yet, it’s the 
mere beginning. Young ideas are 
needed but so is mature judgment. 
We cannot afford hasty, desperation 
maneuvers that might sell a few bags 
of feed today but hurt bigger sales 
tomorrow. Before recommending new 
findings, before adopting new find- 
ings, experiment stations and feed 
people will do well to make sure 
that: 

(a). Changes do not demand radi- 
cal over-night changes in feeders’ 
habits. 

(b). Changes do not offer feeds 
that put more labor onto the farmer’s 
busy shoulders. 

(c). Changes do not advertise magic 
cure-all ingredients. 

(d). Changes do not lower the de- 
mand for meat, milk, and eggs. 

2. We must serve with high stand- 
ards and real purpose. We not only 
have to know, but we have to be peo- 
ple of standards ourselves. Nine times 
out of ten the strong win the battle, 
the swiftest win the race. 

(a). What we tell our dealers and 
our feeders must be effective and 


true. If not you've lost their confi- 
dence. 

(b). We must be stable and con- 
sistent. Man’s confidence and enthu- 
siasm are shattered if he knows that 
there will be new instructions next 
week without explanations. 

(c). Honesty inspires confidence. If 
you've made a mistake, admit it, and 
correct it. 

(d). Keep promises, otherwise, 
statements become just conversation. 

3. Recognize that legitimate profit 
is essential. No business can serve 
long without profit. 

4. We must recognize that people 
are the most important part of our 
science and industry, or of any sci- 
ence or any business. People we help 
to feed and people who produce the 
food are our real customers. 

Progress will be made by men who 
also understand the importance of 
people. If we will grow as people, our 
science and industry will grow. 

As individuals within a firm or on 
a staff grow—then the firm and the 
staff grow. There is big opportunity 
for men trained in nutrition and who 
will grow with our changing times. 
There is a big opportunity for feed 
salesmen, feed dealers, and their em- 
ployees who will grow with our 
changing times. 


Summary 

The science of nutrition and our 
feed industry have purpose. We help 
to catalyze the conversion of feed to 
food for people. We started with only 
a few facts and with foresight. Today 
we have both mature judgment and 
new ideas. 

Opportunity is unlimited. Progress 
will be made by those who under- 
stand our purpose and the importance 
of people. If we are to be leaders, we 
must also be the servant. As has been 
said, ‘‘He who would be the chief will 
have to be the servant to all.” 

Our unlimited opportunity is over- 
shadowed only by our responsibility 
to serve agriculture to the best of our 


| ability and resources. 
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WORM POWDER 
WORM LIQUID 


SUPPLIED IN BULK FOR YOUR PRIVATE LABEL 


THE PIPERAZINE CORP. 


165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


lasts longer ... saves money! 
*Special Plastic by Fiberite Corp. 


Proved and IMPROVED: Yes, four 
years of continued research and testing 
under actual severe conditions, have 
proved that the revolutionary improved 
Dura-Buket outwears, outlasts ordinary 
elevator buckets many, many times. 
Dura-Buket is better than ever because 
it's made of a special strong and shock 
resistant plastic developed by the 
Fiberite Corporation. Order your sup- 


ply today. 


And Dura-Bucket gives you these im- 
portant trouble and money-saving 


extras: 


Dura-Buket oivision 
NATIONAL OATS COMPANY 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


| @ PREFERRED 


--- by poultrymen 
for pigmentation 


@ Diamond® Corn Gluten 
Meal is a favorite of long 
standing with men who 
know poultry feeds and 
feeding. High in pigmen- 
tation and vitamin A 
potency. 


1906 + 50th ANNIVERSARY + i956 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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By Leonard 


O 
DOWN? 


Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


W. Schruben 


Livestock Production Cycles 


One of the best ways to appraise 
the potential market for manufac- 
tured feed is to become familiar 


with livestock production cycles. The | 


purpose of this article is to explain 


some of the things to look for in | 


anticipating a changing 
population, 

The production of livestock 
changes from one year to the next. 
These changes tend to follow rather 
definite up and down patterns in re- 
sponse to changing economic condi- 
tions. They tend to repeat over a 
period of years, and this is why they 
are called cycles. 

The cycle is different for each 
species. Hog production cycles usual- 
ly run four to six years. Beef cattle 


livestock | 


about two to three years. The cycle 
in lamb production is less definite 
but tends to be about nine years in 
length. There is little evidence of a 
cycle in dairy cattle numbers and no 
indication of a cycle in horse and 
mule numbers. 

Cycles in production represent the 
response of producers to profits and 
losses in production. There is usually 
a lag between the time profits for 
an enterprise appear and the time 
farmers begin to expand production 
and a still further lag before the 
increased production reaches the 
market. When the increased produc- 
tion reaches the market, prices of 
the product tend to decline and prof- 


| Laying hens complete fhe cycle in 


cycles generally run 10 to 14 years. | its decrease. Also, increased num- 
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‘It Pays to Feature Feeds Containing \ 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA! — 


Here's Why.. 


DEMAND... 


_customers 

’s natural vitamins, 

als, protein and 

Unidentified Growth — 

Factors in their d 
programs! 


Investigate before You Formulate! 
For your local A.D. A. 


producer’s address, write: *S-116 


ehydrators 
A ssociation 


ARD OF TRADE BLDG 


KANSAS CITY 5, M 


DEHY’s 


/ 


* 14 vitamins! © 11 min- 
erals! © 10 amino acids 
supplied by DEHY’s high 
quality protein! 


A*D-A**Produced Dehydrated 
Alfalfa provides nutrients necessary 
in every good livestock feed includ- 
ing vitamins A, E and K, Xanthophyll 
and the B-complex group which are 
also a must in poultry feeds! 


USE DEHY 
in All Your Feed Mixtures! 
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HOGS ON FARMS JAN. | 
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bers of livestock cause increases in | is again set for expanding produc- 


the demand for feed, and feed prices 
tend to rise, further decreasing prof- 
its. 
Stage Set Again 

As profits disappear, producers 
tend to liquidate holdings of live- 
stock which further depresses, prices. 
The liquidation process may go on 
for some time before the reduction 


| in production shows up in market 
| supplies 
| When this point is reached, the stage 


and prices begin to rise. 


tion, and the cycle begins to repeat 
itself. Unusual factors such as 
drouth, general business depressions, 
wars and inflation may help shape 
the cycles as to length or extent of 
fluctuation, but the cycles tend to 
be self-perpetuating. 

Certain price relationships are fre- 
quently used to indicate the relative 
profitableness of livestock enter- 
prises. Thus, the hog-corn price ratio 
expresses the relationship of hog 
prices to corn prices. It is calculated 


STRONGEST 


@ GIVES GREATER PULL FOR THE MONEY 


@ GUARANTEED FOREVER 
W-W PERMANENT MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 


FOR FEED TABLE AND SPOUT INSTALLATIONS 


You get more for your money with 
W-W Permanent Magnetic Separators. 
There's 30% more pull through the 
Ainico V unit than any other com- 
parable magnet. W-W's “Fair Price” 
Policy assures true value whether you 


are a machinery manufacturer, dealer, 
contractor or user. The W-W Magnet 
has a protective casing to prevent 
breaking and to keep out dirt. Avail- 
able hinged or plain in a wide range 
of sizes. 


WRITE FOR W-W's FAIR PRICE POLICIES 


SHIPMENTS MADE WITHIN 48 HOURS 
AFTER RECEIPT OF ORDER 


Dept. 311 


Wichita, Keansas 
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CHICKENS ON FARMS JAN. |* 


by examining the accompanying ex- 
hibits which were prepared by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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cattle which is the long-time upward 
trend even though it is broken by 
these cycles. Sheep and lamb num- 


MILLIONS They show trends in numbers of cat- | bers have been decreasing. It ap- 
tle, hogs, chickens and sheep. pears as though hog numbers are al- 
Seiall You can see by examining these most to the bottom of the current 
600 charts how numbers of livestock go cycle. Chickens on farms Jan. 1, 1957, 
up and down. You will note the are expected to be somewhat higher 
U. S. a steady increase in the number of than last year. 
400 
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by dividing the- price of hogs per 
cwt. by the price of corn per bushel. 
If hog prices are high compared to 
corn prices, hog production is con- 
sidered to be profitable. The hog- 
corn price ratio can be used as a 
basis for predicting increases or de- 
creases in hog production six months 
to a year in advance. The same in- 
dicator can be used to predict the 
rate of marketing hogs from 9 to 18 
months in advance. 

In a similar manner, the milk-feed 
price ratio, the egg-feed price ratio, 
and the poultry-feed price ratio are 
useful devices. In the case of beef 
cattle, the cycle seems to be more 
closly related to the relative pur- 
chasing power of cattle compared to 
all commodities. If cattle prices are 
high, in relation to the general price 
level. cattle numbers tend to in- 
crease 

Lengths Vary 

Cycle length for any particular 
kind of livestock is related to the 
time required for reproduction and 
growing to marketing age. Thus 
ciicken numbers can be expanded in 
i very short time, hog numbers in 
1 couple years, but cattle numbers 
require quite a long period of time 
to expand. 

You can get a good idea as to the 
present position of livestock numbers 


GIVE YOUR 
DOCTOR A CHANCE 


400,000 Americans, leading 
active lives today, are liv- 
ing proof of the fact that 
cancer can be cured if de- 
tected in time. Give your 
doctor a chance to give you 
this protection by having a 
physical checkup every year 
of your life. This should in- 
clude a chest x-ray for men}; 
for women, a pelvic 
examination. Make it a 
habit ... for life, 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


It’s only natural to expect that 
animals will eat more of the feeds 
that they like. 

And Armour Meat Proteins 
make feeds taste better because 
they contain at least 8% natural 
fat for greater palatability. 

Natural fat helps animals make 
more efficient use of your feeds, 
promoting both growth and qual- 
ity in stock. Important, too, fat 
in feeds increases the stability of 
vitamin A, and helps control 
dustiness. 

You’re bound to build better 
feeds when you use Armour Meat 


Feeds are more palatable 


when you use Armour Meat Proteins 


Proteins. Besides providing es- 
sential proteins and fat, these in- 
gredients are rich in minerals in 
readily available nontoxic form— 
and they contain vitamins, Ribo- 
flavin and B-12 in natural form. 

Use Armour Digester Tankage 
in all your hog feeds, Armour 
Meat and Bone Scrap in all your 
poultry and cattle feeds, and 
Armour Standard Steamed Bone 
Meal to supply additional calcium 
and phosphorus when needed. 

These Armour feed ingredients 
get results that build loyal patron- 
age for your brand of feeds! 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY 


TALLOW & FEED DEPARTMENT 


General Offices: Chicago 9, Illinois 
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ONTARIO SALES CONFERENCE—Sixty representatives of member firms a talk on advertising and public relations by Don Henshaw, MacLaren Ad- 
attended the sales training course sponsored by the Ontario Retail Feed  vertising Agency. Mr. Henshaw said that advertising and promotional cam- 
Dealers Assn. at Toronto. “Students” are shown in the picture here. Methods  paigns are to no avail if public relations at the customer contact level are 
of approaching the customer and making sales presentations were stressed. neglected. The conference was the first of its type ever staged by the associa- 
Conducting the conference was Ralph Everett, sales training leader from tion, according to Murray H. McPhail, secretary, who reports that it was 
Buffalo. A banquet held in conjunction with the sales course was followed by highly successful. 


SALES CONFERENCE—Objectives and procedures for the sale of its spe- 
cialty feeds were outlined at a two-day sales conference held by Ryde & Co. 
at Chicago. Attending the meeting, from left to right, were: L. C. Risberg, 
general manager; Joe Dosch; Jay Vander Kolk; F. M. Hooper; Ray McGugin; 
J. M. Hartigan, traffic manager; R. M. Ryde, president; Lee O. Salmon; Lloyd 
Plewes; Clarence Voelker; Rudy Boecker and William Hinkson. gram. The latter is from Kansas City. 


NEW FORMULA—Officials of the Albers Milling Co. met at Los Angeles 
recently to announce a new formula, called the Lab-Mix concentrate for 
feed manufacturers. Present at the formulation conference were, from the 
left: Russell Lindstrom, company nutritionist; G. A. Ensminger, assistant vice 
president; and Fred Harshberger, sales supervisor for the new formula pro- 


HONORED — Dale W. McMillen 
(right) of the Central Soya Co., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., presents a golden per- AT OKLAHOMA CONFERENCE—Shown in the first Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Ward Graham, Vita-Vex 
formance “Oscar” to S. E. Nelson at picture are four of the many out-of-state industry men division, Douglas Chemical Co., Kansas City. In the sec- 


a recent company gathering. The on hand for the recent Oklahoma Formula Feed Confer. °®4 Picture are three key figures at the conference. Dr. 


award was given in recognition of EAS ‘i ‘ a aa! W. M. Beeson (left), Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 
Mr. Nelson’s work in several phases ence at Oklahoma State College. Registering for the discusses highlights of the program with Tom McGee, 


of the company’s operations over the vent are, left to right, Rex Lawman, Central Bag Co., Jr., Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City, president of the 
past 14 years. He is manager of spe- Fort Smith, Ark.; Tracy Barrett, feed ingredient broker, Oklahoma Feed Manufacturers Assn., and Dr. Rollin 
cial meal sales. Springdale, Ark.; Dean Staufacher, Diamond V Mills, Thayer, Oklahoma A&M College, program chairman. 
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trucks. Modern labor-saving equipment has contributed to progress marked by this Mid-south feed mill. 


Mid-south feed mill records further progress on 50™ anniversary 


ncreases Feed Efficiency 8%... 


The Dixie Grain Company, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn., keeping pace with their prog- 
ress over 50 years, reformulated their 
broiler feeds in the fall of 1955. The new 
broiler rations were formulated according 
to the Du Pont Methionine-energy con- 
cept. The rations have a higher energy con- 
tent balanced with the proper amount of 
added Methionine. 


This new balanced ration was fed to 
broilers in four growing centers of the Mid- 
south. Chicks at each of these centers are 
uniform—all are supplied from the Dixie 
Grain Company’s hatchery—200,000 are 
placed each week of the year. Production 
records are complete—growing operations 
are by contract, under supervision of the 
Company’s service men. 


Cuts Marketing Time Days 


Comparing the records for May of this 
year against May of 1955 for each of the 
four growing centers, Dixie Grain Com- 
pany found that the 1956 records show 8% 
better feed efficiency and that broilers 
reached market weight in four days’ less 
time. 


Make sure your broiler feeds are de- 
signed to take full advantage of their energy 
potential. For the lowest possible cost per 
pound of meat, be sure your feed contains 
enough Methionine. 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
Grasselli Chemicals Department 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, 85 Eglinton Avenue 
East, Toronto 


< 


Methionine 


Henry Tilford, shown with part of a new hatch of 
broiler chicks. Dixie Grain places over 200,000 broilers 
a week from this hatchery. 


RE6.U.5. pAT.OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Henry Tilford, son and father, co-managers of Dixie Grain Company, inspect one of their new bulk-delivery 
— 
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 SPROUT-WALDRON 
MOVABLE 


LOUVER COOLER 


thoroughly cools every pellet 
even on short runs... 


Another pelleting problem solved by Sprout-Waldron! 
Now you can cool and dry pellets as thoroughly on short 
runs as is possible on production runs with the Sprout- 
Waldron Movable Louver Cooler. 


The louvers are hinged so that as the pellets rise 
in the cooler, each louver opens and stays open auto- 
matically and independent of the others. This enables 
the cooling, drying air to be forced through the pellets 
from the moment they start dropping into the cooler. 
And the bottom layers of pellets are cooled for the entire 
length of time it takes to fill the column. When discharged, 
the first bag of pellets will be just as cool as any bag 
during the middle and end of the run. 


_ The hinged louver panels of this cooler are available 
for — into existing fixed louver Sprout-Waldron 
coolers. 


Here’s equipment that can save you time and trouble. 
And Sprout-Waldron’s BIG PLUS in engineering guid- 
ance, fine workmanship, service, and reliability assures 
top results. 


Write for Bulletin 166 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
61 LOGAN STREET > MUNCY, PA, 


Exciusive Canadion Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 


PELLET MILLS * HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION, AND BURR 
STONE MILLS * MIXERS SCREW, BELT, ANDO PNEUMATIC 
CONVEYORS + BUCKET ELEVATORS + CUTTERS, CRUSHERS 
AND FEEDERS + REELS SEPARATORS, AND AGPIRATORS 
BULK FEED TRUCKS + A. ©. SMITH PERMAGLAS STORAGE 
UNITS + BSUHLER BROTHERS FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT 


Distributed in Iowa. by 


V. A. MAGNUSON 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


SALES COMPANY 


1340 62nd St. Des Moines, lowa 
Phone: Des Moines 9-7897 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Feeding Value of Feather Meal 
And Other Keratin Proteins 


By Dr. O. H. M. Wilder 
American Meat Institute Foundation 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Research 
work on the use in feeds of feather 
meal and hair and hoof protein is 
reviewed in the accompanying ar- 
ticle by Dr. O. H. M. Wilder of the 
American Meat Institute Foundation, 
Chicago. A considerable amount of 
processed feather protein is now 
used in feeds, he points out, but 
further work will be needed on the 
development of processing methods 
for hair, hoof and horn proteins. 
This article is the abstract of a talk 
by Dr. Wilder at the Arkansas Form- 
ula Feed Conference. 


The keratin proteins of feathers, 
hair and hoof represent a large po- 
tential source of protein for feed 
use. In 1955, there were 1,078,000,000 
broilers produced in this country, 
from which about 94,320 tons of 
feathers were taken. In addition, 


| there were about 68,000,000 turkeys 


raised for slaughter which would add 
about 24,000 tons of feathers. Dur- 
ing the same time, there were 81.- 
058,000 hogs slaughtered under fed- 
eral inspection, which contributed 
over 54,000 tons of hair to the keratin 
protein supply. 

Keratin proteins, in their natural 
state, are considered to be quite in- 
digestible by animals and birds. 
However, recent advances in the 
technology of processing have result- 


| ed in keratin protein materials which 


| are digestible and assimilable by ani- 


mals and birds. 

Keratin proteins contain a rela- 
tively high percentage of the amino 
acids glycine, cystine, arginine and 
phenylalanine which are particularly 
important in poultry nutrition. They 
contain low percentages of lysine and 
methionine, so they cannot be used 
as the sole source of protein. When 
keratin proteins are used, they must 
be properly balanced with other ma- 
terials that will supply adequate 
amounts of the amino acids deficient 
in the keratin proteins. They must 
also be properly processed to make 
the keratin protein digestible. Suit- 
able methods have been developed 
for converting the protein in feath- 
ers to a digestible form and a con- 
siderable amount of processed feather 
protein is used in feeds today. 

The average amino acid composi- 
tion of feather meal is shown in Ta- 
ble 1. The arginine, cystine, phenyla- 
lanine and isoleucine content is high- 
er, while lysine, tryptophan and me- 
thionine are lower than in other 
common feedstuff proteins. Since ar- 
ginine and cystine are particularly 
important in poultry nutrition, feath- 
er meal may be very useful in bal- 
ancing the amino acid content of 
chick rations. The high isoleucine 
content also will be useful to balance 
the protein of blood meal since that 
protein is particularly deficient in 
isoleucine. 

Feeding Tests 

A series of chick feeding tests 
was started in 1952, to find out if 
processed feather meals could be 
used in feeds. A basal corn-soybean 
oil meal type of diet was formulated, 
containing a total of 20.5% protein. 
Feather meals, meat and bone meals 


Table 1—Amino Acid Composition of 
Feather Meal 


% of % of 
Sample Protein 

Arginine 6.41 
Glumatic acid 8.04 9.19 
Histidine . 0.40 0.46 
Lysine . 1.76 
Leucine cone) 8.48 
Isoleucine 4.33 
Methionine 0.51 0.58 
Cystine .... 3.55 
Phenylalanine 4.31 
Threonine 3.96 4.51 
0.66 
| Tyrosine 2.75 
7.45 


and blood meals were used as pro- 
tein supplements replacing an equal 
amount of soybean oil meal protein. 
Table 2 shows average chick weights 
at eight weeks and feed conversions 
on some of these diets (each diet 
contained corn and alfalfa meal 
which supplied protein in addition 
to that shown). The results indicate 
a definite trend toward improved 
growth and feed conversion when 
feather meal was used as a part of 
the protein supplement. 

Similar results have been obtained 
at the University of Maryland (3), the 
University of Georgia (4), Clemson 
Agricultural College (5), the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture at Beltsville 
(6) and the University of Maine (7). 

Other types of keratin proteins ap- 
pear to be more resistant to process- 
ing and as a result are generally 
less digestible than processed feather 
protein. Reports from several labo- 
ratories in 1952 and 1944 indicated 
that finely ground hoof and horn 
protein had some value in chick feed- 
ing, but results appeared to be in- 
consistent. A more recent report 
from the Ontario Agricultural Col- 
lege (8) indicated that the hoof and 
horn proteins that they used had 
little if any value in a chick diet 
and that they were not utilized for 
growth nor did they improve feed 
efficiency. Processed hair has been 
used in the laboratories of the Amer- 
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BORDEN 'S BASIC IN FOOD AND FEED RESEARCH 


getter thE Os 


350 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


October 20, 1956 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE FEED INDUSTRY 


Gentlemen: 


A few months ago, after long and careful laboratory research 
and practical field testing, The Borden Company announced to the 
feed industry another giant forward step in poultry nutrition ... 
Borden's FERMACTO. A balanced blend of multiple fermentation 
factors, FERMACTO is now boosting feed tonnage and poultry profits 
as new growth and efficiency records are being established. 


One of the standard Borden poultry feed supplements that now 
carries FERMACTO is Borden's FLAYDRY, recognized for years as a 
most potent source of the all-important “whey factor". The "whey 
factor" has long been known as a powerful growth element in broiler 
rations, and recent Texas work has firmly established its importance 
in promoting maximum egg production. 


Perhaps you know all about F’.\YDRY-FERMACTO; yours may even be 
one of the many progressive firms whose poultry -programs have been 
modernized through the use of this latest Borden discovery. But if 
you haven't heard the full story, I'd like to send it to you at once 
+++ I'm sure you'll want all the facts right now, especially since ~ 
registration time is drawing near. 


A postcard will bring you complete product information and 
formulas. 


Sincerely yours, 
THE BORDEN VA 


baker, Mgr., 
rae and Feed Supplements Dept. 


| 

| 
THE BORDEN COMPANY 

\ Jipplements Department 
EJB: js 
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Table 2—Effect of Feather Meal on Chick Growth 
Protein supplied by 


Feather 


_Cattleman Emphasizes 
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min Composition of Feather Meal—B. R.| 7. The Use of 1 se Sg aaa os 20¢ lb. to produce our cattle. To meet 
Gregory, O. H. M. Wi:der and Paul C. Ost- | poultry Ratior R. W. Gerry; Abs. Papers these rising costs, to do a more thor- 
by; Poultry Science 35, 234 (1956). | Poultry s Me 
2. The Use of Chicken Feather Meal in | 19 pag 1 ss ti ough merchandising job, and to ex- 
Feede—0. H. M. Wilder, P. C. Ostby and | 8. The lt » Products in Pou pand our markets, we need an effec- 
iregory; Poultry Science 34, 518 | try ger W Ae tive research program. 
Studies on Feather Meal, Poultry By- | (1955) , “We have made some good strides 
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the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 


that does your feed antibiotic job better! 


Use a HIGH level of KEMITRACIN in your feed for disease con- 
trol or for boosting egg production — use a Low level for 
growth promotion. 


KEMITRACIN is employed at the same gram level as any other 
quality antibiotic, but remains longer in the intestinal tract. 
This extra “staying power,” we believe, makes possible the 


scientific data. 


Distributors an 
IN 


Duc 


BOX FS-611B, MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


maximum antibiotic effectiveness in obtaining optimum 
growth and therapeutic benefits. KEMITRACIN mixes thor- 
oughly and uniformly — is priced right. Send for complete 


There’s no obligation, of course. 


d Warehouse Stocks Conveniently Located in All Areas. 


CANADA: WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, LTD. 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 


TS OF SCTENTIFIC 


Henry P. Wilder 


| APPOINTED — Henry P. Wilder of 

| Dallas Center, Iowa, has been named 
regional sales manager of the Ray 
Ewing Co., Pasadena, Cal., by Jack 
Plonsky, executive vice president. 
Mr. Wilder will represent the organi- 
zation in Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Missouri. He was a graduate of 
Iowa State College’s animal indus- 
try husbandry division in 1940, and 
has been active in the farm manage- 
ment field for 12 years. During the 
past four years he has served as 
representative for mineral and vita- 
min fortification producers. A Ewing 
mixing plant is located at Council 
Bluffs, Towa. 


in the last three years in this matter 
of research, but we still have a long 
| way to go to equal the production and 
marketing research done, for exam- 
ple, in the poultry producing indus- 
try.” 

Mr. Guthrie was speaking at a 
luncheon in his honor sponsored by 
the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
| merce at the Fairmont Hotel. He re- 
| ceived a silver tray and was Officially 

recognized as “Livestock Man of the 
Year” at the Grand National Live- 
stock Exposition in the Cow Palace 
Nov. 2-11. 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 


Phone FE 5-3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


“SPECIFY 


Columbia Calcium 


Company 
| 


Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Grain 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 


| 
id 
é 
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70% corn distillers solubles 


30% corn distillers grains 


produced by 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


@ INCREASED production assures continuous 
supply. 


@ FREE-FLOWING Solulac will not cake or 


set-up in bag or bin. Easy mixing. 


@ GIVES YOU high nutritional values plus 


advantages of unknown growth factors and 
vitamins. 


@ AVAILABLE in 50 or 100 lb. bags... or 
bulk carloads. 


also . . . a CONTINUOUS 


source of Average analysis of SOLULAC 


isti 26 % Pantothenic 
corn distillers 8 % 8 mgs./Ib. 
dried grains Riboflavin ........ 8 mgs./Ib. Choline ....... 2000 mgs./Ib 


*While the foreseeable supply is good, it’s not unlimited, so wire or call 
for your allocation for future months. 


Air view of Grain Processing 
Corporation plants 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 
MUSCATINE, IOWA Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 


Primary Fermentation Products 
Riboflavin—Vitamin B-12—GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors 


Copyright 1956 
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Reasons why you'll find 


PILOT BRAND 


OYSTER SHELL 
@ profitable business-builder 
1 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Sheil is pure calcium carbonate—a perfect egg- 
shell material. It will definitely help your poultry-raising customers get 
maximum production of stronger shelled eggs. 


waste or dirt. Because it’s 100% usable, PILOT BRAND is lowest in cost 
per usable pound. 


MICHIGAN EXPANSION — The dairy, poultry and animal husbandry de- 
2 partments at Michigan State University, East Lansing, have moved into the 


PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell is clean, kiln-dried, odorless—not a bit of 


newly completed animal industries building, Anthony Hall. In the foreground 
is the meats laboratory while the low topped building at the extreme right is 
the dairy manufacturing center. The dairy department is located in the sec- 
tion to the left of the manufacturing center and the long building at the left 


3 a is shared by the poultry and animal husbandry departments. In the center 


PILOT BRAND is the /argest-selling eggshell material in the world. 


4 


PILOT BRAND is nationally-advertised on 70 outstanding 
radio stations and in leading farm and poultry journals. 


Michigan State Puts 
Animal Industries 


5 | Building into Use 
PILOT BRAND, with big year-’round demand, assures 
you of easy sales... fast turnovers... fine profits. EAST LANSING, MICH. — An- 
thony Hall, Michigan State Univer- 


sity’s new animal industries building, 
wy . has been completed and is now in 
KTS use 


[PILOT | 
OYSTER SHELL 


The three animal industries de- 
partments—animal husbandry, dairy 
and poultry—now occupy the $4 mil- 
lion building. Begun in 1954 after 
initial appropriation by the Michigan 
legislature, the structure is named 
for Ernest L. Anthony, emeritus dean 
of agriculture at MSU. 


Departments will make use of the 
building’s facilities and equipment in 
teaching, research and _ extension 
programs. All have increased space 
and added equipment to use in help- 
ing Michigan’s animal industries, 
which have an annual income of 
$386 million. 

The building has four units: A 
section to house the dairy depart- 
ment staff offices, classrooms and 
laboratories; a dairy manufacturing 
center connected to the dairy sec- 

tion; a section devoted to classrooms, 
laboratories and staff offices for the 


CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


a Buyers and Sellers 
of 
MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS DENVER BUFFALO 


TO DELIVER BULK FEED! 


THE cw WAY 1 


ie BULK FEED BODY 


FLEXIBLE! Unloads into areas inaccessible to 
conventional discharge augers. Bins can be 
placed where most convenient. 


FASTER, NEATER! Feed is discharged on a jet 
of high speed air... no chance for ingredients 
to settle out. Sealed discharge tube prevents 
spillage, contamination. 


SIMPLE! Ruggedly simplified design cuts moving 
parts (and maintenance) to a minimum. Con- 


inset shows cutaway of rotary feeder. 
venient one-man operation from side of body. 


Feed is metered into base of feeder 
housing, from which it is blown by high 
tate he. For INCREASED PAYLOADS unit is now available on 
special order with portions fabricated of welded 


Aluminum or Magnesium. 


WRITE for Illustrated Bulletin A-414. 


106 SHIPMAN ROAD JERSEYVILLE, ILL. 


of the picture is the flat-topped 600-seat auditorium. The view is toward the 
northeast and shows the rear of the building. 


| poultry and animal husbandry de- 


partments; and a 600-seat auditor- 
ium. A meats laboratory is also part 
of the new structure but is not con- 
nected to the building itself. Future 
construction may extend from the 
main building to the meats labora- 
tory. 

Dr. R. H. Nelson, Dr. N. P. Ral- 
ston and Dr. H. C. Zindel, heads of 
the animal husbandry, dairy and 
poultry departments, respectively, 
point out that their research pro- 
grams will be given a big boost by 
the added facilities and equipment. 

More efficient use of staff members 
will be possible as each can spend 
more time on individual research 
projects while helping to train grad- 
uate students, university officials 
state. Also, increases in graduate 
student enrollment will provide per- 
sonnel] to assist staff members to ex- 
plore new areas of research as well 
as examine present projects in more 
detail. Enrollment has already begun 
to rise and for fall term, 1956, the 
animal husbandry department had 21 
graduate students, the dairy depart- 
ment had 26, and the poultry depart- 
ment had 24. 

Undergraduate students will bene- 
fit also, officials say. The equipment 
in the laboratories is similar to that 
now being installed in commercial 
operations. The enlarged facilities 
will also allow instructors to use new 
techniques in teaching and students 
will have more chances to get lab- 
oratory experience. All classrooms 
and laboratories in the building are 
equipped for closed circuit television. 


Dr. O. D. Butler Heads 


Texas Department 


COLLEGE STATION, TEX AS— 
Dr. O. D. Butler has been named head 
of the coordinated animal husbandry 
department for the Texas A&M Col- 
lege System, according to Dr. J. C. 
Miller, dean of the School of Agricul- 
ture. 

Dr. Butler succeeds Dr. Miller as 
head of the department since Dr. 
Miller resigned to become dean. 


Formerly, Dr. Butler was in charge 
of the meats laboratory of the animal 
husbandry department, where he 
taught and conducted research into 
various aspects of meat production, 
marketing and consumption. 

His research, particularly in the 
field of cut-out percentages from live- 
stock of various conformations, is 
known all over the livestock world. 

Dr. Butler was born at Orange, 
Texas, on Sept. 29, 1918. He received 
his B.S. in agriculture from Texas 
A&M in 1939, and his master’s degree 
in animal husbandry in February of 
1947. He received his Ph.D. for meat 
research at Michigan State Univer- 
sity in 1953. 
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N. M. Dealer Says 


New Equipment, 
Specialization 


Build Business 
By Jess F. Blair 


After adding several pieces of new 
equipment, the Farmer’s Market & 
Supply Co., Las Cruces, N.M., was 
able to get the franchise of a na- 
tional feed company’s products and 
is now showing a large increase in 
business. 

The store is now making several 
kinds of feed and sells both to cus- 
tomers and to several retail stores 
in the area. The manager, Mose Sil- 
verman, says he decided the way to 
get more business was to become 
equipped to handle it. So he installed 
a small, modern mill automatically 
operated and capable of turning out 
500 tons of feed per week. The store 
also has seed cleaners, pelleting ma- 
chines and other equipment. 

When Mr. Silverman knew he 
could handle the increased volume, 
he made an effort to secure the fran- 
chise from the national company. 
Besides furnishing other dealers with 
feed, he decided to specialize in the 
poultry supply business, with dairy 
feeds to be second in importance. 

He says there was a good reason 
for this, because the falling water 
table in the Rio Grande River Valley 
was causing farmers to search for 
crops that would require less water 
than cotton. Poultry was one of them, 
and Mr. Silverman saw the oppor- 
tunity in helping promote laying hens 
and broilers. 

The firm now has a field repre- 
sentative, Bill Daniels, who spends 
all his time calling on customers, 
taking orders and visiting poultry 
farms and dairies in the area. He has 
been trained by schooling and experi- 
ence to work out feed rations, diag- 
nose diseases and offer expert advice 
on feeding and management prob- 
lems. 

The store personnel is in close 
touch with New Mexico A&M Col- 
lege, and relies on it for poultry pro- 
duction guidance. When a customer 
loses a hen to some apparently un- 
known disease, Mr. Silverman sends 
the dead bird to the college for an 
analysis. 

“This close relationship with the 
college helps us in many ways,” said 
Mr. Silverman. “The professors know 
poultry, and from them we have also 
picked up considerable knowledge. 
Since we are both working to help 
the poultry owners, it works out very 
nicely.” 

The store sells the college all its 
feed and mixes it according to the in- 
stitution’s specifications. During the 
last two or three years, the college 
has conducted feeding and laying 
tests by using maize in the rations, 
with good results. Mr. Silverman 


keeps up with all results and helps 
pass them on to producers. 

“Maybe not every store owner is 
located near an agricultural college,” 
he said, “but he can work with his 
county agent and other professional 
men in his area.” 


Carries Allied Lines 

The Farmer’s Market & Supply 
Co. handles everything the poultry- 
man needs, including wire, feeders, 
waterers and medicaments, but this 
isn’t enough, says Mr. Silverman. 

“He is in a business that is chang- 
ing fast, and he also needs advice and 
help. This is where the services of a 
good, sound outside man will really 
pay off. 

“Another way to be of service to 
the customers is to make deliveries. 
This pays off, too, because it gives us 
a chance to visit regularly with the 
poultry and dairy owners and learn 
what is going on.” 

While the dairy business is sec- 
ondary to poultry, it is increasing 
steadily, especially since the store is 
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In addition te con- 
struction of com- 


plete new plants, 


This 


izes in remodeling, 
rebuilding and in- 
stallation of new 
equipment, such 
as bag conveyors, 
feed dressers and 
finishers, mixers 
and sifters, air 
cleaning and dust 
pick-up systems. 
Consult them con- 
cerning your 
needs. 


| T.E. IBBERSON COMPANY 


| 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 


Minneapolis, Minn.| 


MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of Feedstuffs will not fol- 
low you unless we have your 
new address right away. Make 
sure you don't miss a single im- 
portant issue . . . and help us 
make the correction as quickly 
es possible by giving us your 
old address too. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


2501 Wayzata Blvd, 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Enough for a Ton of Feed! 


JUST ONE GRAM of KLOTOGEN F, as weighed out here by a research chemist, supplies ample absorbable 
vitamin K activity for a full finished ton of poultry feed! This much KLoTOGEN F, provides three to 10 times 
the effective vitamin K activity of ordinary, fat-soluble menadione, depending on the type of ration used. 


LOTOGEN VITAMIN 


for Broilers, Layers ana Turkeys 


No matter what kind of poultry your cus- 
tomers raise, vitamin K, the anti-hemorrhagic vi- 
tamin, plays an important role in the lives of the 
birds. And adding KLoTocEN F, the water-solu- 
ble form of vitamin K activity, to your poultry 
feeds is the best way to assure your customers 
that the rations they buy contain adequate, ab- 
sorbable levels of this essential vitamin. 

Widespread use of new, high-energy poultry 
rations means poultry get less natural vitamin K. 
Moreover, poultry diseases often cut down the 
flow of liver bile, necessary to absorption of nat- 
ural K or fat-soluble menadione. 

But KLOTOGEN F is water soluble—eliminating 
the vitamin K absorption problem in the intes- 
tinal tracts of poultry. Laboratory tests have 


shown KLOTOGEN F to be three to 10 times as 
effective as plain menadione in poultry feeds, de- 
pending on the type of ration. Thus, KLOTOGEN F 
provides poultry with the best possible protection 
against vitamin K deficiency, even in times of 
stress such as over-medication, enteritis, debeak- 
ing and dubbing. 

More and more poultrymen are looking for 
“menadione sodium bisulfite” (KLOTOGEN F) on 
their commercial feed tags. If you want more in- 
formation about this important poultry feed addi- 
tive, write or phone Chemical Sales Division, 
Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Illinois. 


®KLOTOGEN F/ menadione sodium bisulfite, a prod- 
uct of Abbott Laboratories covered by basic U. S. 
Patent No. 2367302. 605182 


| 
| 
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THE FEED TREND IS TO BULK 
THE EQUIPMENT TREND IS TO SIMONSEN 


now able to mix bulk feed according 
to the owner's requirements. 

Mr. Silverman says that farmers 
like a one-stop service nowadays. Be- 
ing pressed for time and finding park- 
ing facilities downtown crowded, they 
don’t want to make a half dozen stops 
for just a few items. He now handles 
practically every type of item found 
in a large farm store. This includes 
seed, garden tools, lawn mowers, light 
farming equipment, hardware, insec- 
ticides, fertilizer and dozens of other 


Quite often they follow the sale of 
feed, but occasionally a new customer 
is added because the outside man has 
helped someone with his ailing birds 
or animals. 

Before coming to the store where 
he is now president and general man- 
ager, Mr. Silverman had spent a long 
tenure in store management. Though 
it was different from the feed busi- 
ness, he says the principles of man- 
agement are almost the same no mat- 
ter what kind of merchandise a man 
sells. 


products. 
“One thing I’ve learned in my five 
years as manager here,” he said, “is 


Advertising is worked out carefully 
where it will do the most good and 


to look closely into the profit margin 
of every item handled. We sell small 
sacks of fertilizer and have a good in- 


follows the popular mediums of radio 
and newspaper. He says advertising 
can be underdone or a man can go 


secticide business. In this, however, overboard with it. The firm’s name 
le we cater a lot to town trade because | needs to kept before the public, but 
uy Bodies and the Simonsen Unloader which equips your present truck to of so many backyard gardens.” he should first have something to sell 
| Animal and poultry remedies have and some service to be rendered. 


handle bulk and sacks on same trip. 

become a major sideline. Having an Despite a business volume that em- 
SIMONSEN MFG CO Sinan, sane outside man yo Be is familiar with | Ploys more than a dozen workers, 
e * QUIMBY, IOWA nearly all the known diseases has Mr. Silverman seldom buys in large 
| | greatly increased sales in these lines. | Volume. He says an area feed dealer 
} : never has to wait over 24 hours for 
feed deliveries, and the retail custom- 

; ers don’t have to wait at all. 
\ “Buying in too large a volume 


| iquids were putting me through the wringer... 


clusion. “Merchandise gets stale and 
lumps 


out-of-date too quickly. In some prod- 
ucts, what we're selling today may be 
PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


outmoded by next year, because some- 
Down Time 


Write for information on Bulk only Bodies, Combination Bulk and Sack 


PROFITS | thing newer and more effective may 
be on the market. Therefore we sel- 
dom keep more than a 30 days’ sup- 
ply of anything on hand. 

“Another reason is that we don’t 
keep so much cash tied up in a store- 
room full of merchandise. We can do 
more cash business with wholesalers 
and pass these savings on to our cus- 
| tomers in fresher products and more 
| personal services.” 


“UNTIL | MODERNIZED - 


PROFITS 


Eastern Poultrymen 


To Gather Nov. 28 


LAUREL, DEL.—Maryland, Dela- 
ware and Virginia poultrymen will 
meet here Nov. 28 for a regional poul- 
try meeting. The one-day program 
will be sponsored by the extension 
| services of Maryland and Delaware 
| and poultry organizations of both , 
states. 

On the program at 9 a.m. will be a 
color movie, “‘Acronized Poultry—A 
New Method for Processing Poultry.” 

At 9:30 there will be a panel, “Trends 

in Marketing Delmarva Broilers.” 
Frank Gordy, Georgetown, Del., ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Delmarva 
Poultry Industry, Inc., will moderate. 

Dr. R. C. Smith, economist at the 
University of Delaware, will speak on 
“How Much Does Quality Affect the 
Farm Prices of Broilers?” “New 
Ways to Sell More Chicken” will be 

the topic of Robert Breedlove, Bird- 

seye Co., Pocomoke City, Md. A. 
Bliznick, American Cyanamid Co., 
Pearl River, N.Y., will talk on “How - 
to Keep Dressed Poultry Fresh Long- 
er.” 

Another panel, “How to Feed and 
Manage the Breeding Flock for More 
Profit” will get underway at 10:30 
a.m. with Ralph Obier, Laurel, as 
moderator. Charles Vantress, Duluth, 
Ga., is slated to discuss “Our Pro- 
gram for Breeder Management.” 

At 11:30 a.m. Dr. M. S. Cover of 

the University of Delaware will dis- 
| cuss the possibilities of preventing 
| chronic respiratory disease in broil- 
| ers. 

First speaker on the afternoon pro- 
gram will be Dr. Tevis Goldhaft, 
Vineland (N.J.) Poultry Labora- 
tories, Vineland, N.J. William Haffert, 
Jr., Garden State Publishing Co., Sea 
Isle City, N.J. will talk on “Squab 
Broilers—wWwill They Make More 
Money for Delmarva Poultrymen?” 
He will also speak on “Integration in 
the Market Egg Business—How Con- 
tract Production Is Affecting the In- 
dustry—What Position Will the 
Smaller Independent Egg Producer 
Be In?” 

A Silas McHenry of the University of 
Liquid Feed Delaware will be moderator for the 
9 Equipment topic “How to Grow Broilers Cheap- 

er” at 2 p.m. 


PRODUCTION PROBLEMS | | 


reall, friendly 
{ uy when You get to : 
\ WENGER, 


Wenger Liquid Blending Equipment 
= Makes It Easy and Profitable 

| To Mix Liquid Feed 

Ingredients! 


You can forget your Liquid Feed Ingredient Mixing 
headaches — uneven blends, caking, lumping, 
down time, contamination, excessive manpower and 
horsepower requirements, and re-grinding — when 
you standardize on Wenger Equipment. Wenger 
4 Mixers can handle any Liquid Ingredient — and 
ie several at atime. No need for additional machines 
or complicated processes, it’s all done right in your 
Wenger Mixer — quickly, efficiently and profitably. 
‘ Join the march with feed mills all over the world 
who have standardized on Wenger — your 
certainty of Mastery over every Liquid Problem. 


“Mr. Liquid” 


Write today for the full, illustrated answer to your liquid feed 
ingredient problems. Let “Mr. Liquid” be your friend, not a fiend! 


| 
le > 
e 
put our liquids through a WEN 


Goal Set at 20 Scholarships 
For Feed Technology Students 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A goal 
of 20 scholarships for students in 
the feed technology program at Kan- 
sas State College was set at a meet- 
ing of the Feed Tech Advisory Com- 
mittee with college officials here 
Nov. 4-5. This is seven more than 
the existing 13 scholarships. Inter- 
ested firms and industry groups 
throughout the country will be asked 
to contribute to this enlarged schol- 
arship program. 

The meeting was called by chair- 
man C. Grattan Lindsey, Jr., of the 
Lindsey-Robinson & Co., Roanoke, 
Va., and was attended by 19 feed in- 
dustry committee members and al- 
ternates and 15 from the college 
staff. 

College officials reported an enroll- 
ment of 69 students in the feed tech 
courses, of which 20 are freshmen 
who entered this fall. This is an in- 
crease over the previous year. Presi- 
dent James McCain said the feed 
tech courses have made an excellent 
showing, exceeding in student num- 
bers 25 longer established courses of 
study offered at Kansas State. In- 
dustry and college officials expressed 
optimism about reaching a goal of 
100 freshmen next year. 

President McCain explained the 
procedures of establishing college 
budgets and pointed out that the 
college had appropriated $45,000 to 
the feed tech building and now had 
an annual operating budget of $53,- 
580 for the department of milling 
industry. 

Considerable discussion took place 
on the problems involved in conduct- 
ing research with the feed tech fa- 
cilities. Dr. John Shellenberger, head 
of the department, said there was 
insufficient laboratory equipment and 
staff available at present for work 
of this kind. He said some money had 
been appropriated by the college to 
provide laboratory equipment in the 
near future. Financing from industry 
would be needed for any major re- 
search program, he added. 

Dr. A. D. Weber, dean of agricul- 
ture, said he would appoint a com- 
mittee from the college staff to work 
with the feed industry in planning 
a program for future research. 

In this connection, the research 
subcommittee of the industry advis- 
ory group recommended an expand- 
ed subcommittee which would screen 
industry research proposals and work 
with the committee to be appointed 
by Dean Weber. The subcommittee 
also suggested an investigation of 
several established college-industry 
research coordinating groups. 

The technical subcommittee re- 
ported the results of an inspection of 
the feed tech mill and found only a 
few minor inadequacies which are 
being corrected. Plans for a stepped 
up publicity program were proposed 
by the publicity committee to achieve 
the goal of increased enrollment, 
scholarships and industry support. 

Austin Brooks of the El Rancho 
Milling Co., Clovis, N.M., was elect- 
ed a member of the advisory com- 
mittee to fill a vacancy. 

Feed industry representatives who 
attended the meeting as committee 
members or alternates were: Mr. 
Lindsey; B. D. Eddie, Superior Feed 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
Lloyd Larson, Midwest Feed Manu- 


Technical Agricultural 
Products With 
Controlled Specifications 


BOARD OF TRADE BLOG. © KANSAS CITY, MO. 


tt 


facturers Assn., Kansas City; Rich- 
ard Kathe, American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., Chicago; Charles Barr, 
Ames (Iowa) Reliable Products Co.; 
Dr. J. E. Hunter, Allied Mills, Inc., 
Libertyville, Ill.; David McVey, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Ray 
Ammon, Vitality Mills, Chicago; Burr 
Ross, Gooch Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas; John Heimovics, J. B. Ehrsam 
Co., Enterprise, Kansas; George 
Thomas, Prater Pulverizer Co., Chi- 
cago; D. K. English, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis; Maurice Johnson, 
Staley Milling Co. Kansas City; 
Oscar Straube, Pay Way Feed Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City; Martin E. Newell, 
Feedstuffs, Kansas City; John Brat- 
ten, Albers Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Chase Wilson, Dannen Mills, Inc., 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A "MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 


Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrisen 7-1528 


Save time. Save money. Buy your vitamins, 
trace minerals and antibiotics custom blended 
to your own prescription. They are custom- 
packed, too. In handy batch-size bags to match 
your size batch. No chance for employee error— 
only one instruction to remember: “Add a bag 


to the batch.” 


One order replaces scattered buying. One 
product replaces many individual micro-ingre- 
dients. Dawe’s Prescription Service eliminates 
the errors and losses caused by unskilled labor 
handling costly materials in minute amounts. 


BATCH SIZE FORTIFICATION 


Cuts Production Costs 
‘Reduces Overhead 


Yet, you pay for ingredients only! 

Dawe’s is the world’s oldest and largest spe- 
cialist in vitamin products for feeds. Dawe’s 
is a basic producer of feed fortification factors. 
Dawe’s offers you the widest selection of in- 
gredients, and the most complete service. 

Any practical combination of vitamins, trace 
minerals, and antibiotic is available through 
Dawe’s Prescription Service. 

Let us figure the cost of Dawe’s Prescription 
Service feed fortifiers delivered in your plant, 
to your specifications. Write us. 


e 
: ries, Inc. 


Chicago 32, Hlinois 


| GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 

Founded 1853 
MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH | | 

 PRESEREPTION | 

SERVICE 

| 

y 
» 
4800 South Richmond St. 
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Worth looking Into 


New Products 


New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 5587—Salt 
Feeding Bowl 


New features have been incorpor- | 


ated into the loose salt feeding bowl 
made by the Morton Salt Co. The 
bowl can be mounted on either a 
stanchion or wall and is blue with 
yellow trim. It is easy to keep clean 
and is made for years of satisfactory 
service, the manufacturer states. The 
salt bowl was developed after sev- 


eral years of experimentation and 
field testing to find a material and 
design that would be chip-proof, non- 
rusting and have the strength neces- 
sary to withstand rough usage, it is 
explained. The material adopted was 
Permelite. All fittings on the bowl 
are of rust-proof bronze and stainless 
steel. To secure more complete de- 
tails check No. 5587 on the coupon 
and mail it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5586—Dairy 


} 


Washing Powder 


Pennsalt MC-3 is the trade name 
of Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company’s soapless dairy washing 
powder designed especially for use 
in hard water areas. Company of- 
ficials state: ‘Through the addition 


agents, MC-3 now has greater pene- 
tration powers and longer lasting 
suds for thorough and rapid clean- 
ing action. In addition the product 
is now completely dust free for easier 
handling.” The product is available 
in water resistant 5-lb. cans, packed 
12 to the case, and in 25-, 125-, and 
350-lb. full-opening type drums. For 
more complete details check No. 5586 


publication. 


No. 5590—Corn 
Sheller 


The Triumph No. 500 Zip is the 
name given to the new heavy duty 
sheller introduced by the Triumph 
Division of the C. O. Bartlett & 
Snow Co. Although the shellers are 
of medium shelling capacity, they are 
claimed to be heavy and ruggedly 
built to withstand all requirements 
of continuous use in grain elevator 
service. The sheller weighs about 
1,300 lb. It shells corn from cobs and 
husks, air cleans the shelled corn, 
blows the cobs, husks, silk and chaff 
up to 40 ft. vertically and 50 ft. 
| horizontally to an inside or outside 


! Send me information on the items marked: 


O) No. 5585—Electric Distributor Head 
0 No. 5586—Dairy Washing Powder 
O No, 5587—Salt Feeding Bowl 

O) No. 5590—Corn Sheller 


Others (list numbers) .......-..- 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


i 
i 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


of both nonionic and anionic wetting | 


on the coupon and mail it to this | 


cob bin or outside storage pile. It can 
handle 18-22 tons of machine picked 
ear corn per hour (i.e. approximately 
500 to 600 bu. of shelled corn per 
hour) and is approximately 4 ft., 9 in. 
high, 6 ft. long and 4 ft., 5 in. wide. 
To secure more complete details 
check No. 5590 on the coupon and 
mail it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5585—Eleetrie 
Distributor Head 


Details of the Select-A-Flo, trade 
name for the electrical, directional 
storage distributor manufactured by 
the K. W. Rodemich Co., Inc., are 
announced. The units can be installed 
to receive material from elevator 
legs, collectors, mixers, sifters, belt 
conveyors, screw conveyors, pneu- 
matic systems or any other process 


that needs the facilities of distribu- 
tion for any free-flowing materials 
such as grains, meals and chemicals. 
The unit consists of two parts, name- 
ly the indexing spout and the selec- 
tor switch control board. Features 
claimed are: Custom built design, 
variation in opening discharge, re- 
mote control and reversing action. 
To secure more complete details 
check No. 5585 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5521—Bulk feed body, Simon- 
sen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5522 — Flavor ingredient for 
phenothiazine-treated salt, Interna- 
tional Salt Co. 

No. 5528—Poultry water and feed 
product designed to aid growth and 
protect against disease, American 
Cyanamid Co. 

No. 5524 — Feed, seed and grain 
handling equipment, King & Hamil- 
ton Co. 

No. 5525—Feed bin design, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 5526—Feed body for bulk and 
sacked feeds, Simonsen Manufactur- 
ing Co. 

No. 5527—Vacuum cleaner for in- 
dustrial use, Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. 5528—“Free-running” salt pro- 
cess, Morton Salt Co. 

No. 5529—Cleaners and scalpers 
for soybeans, S. Howes Co., Inc. 

No. 5530—Booklet describing Chris- 
tie’s Spizzerinktum New Hampshires, 
Granite Whites and White New 
Hampshires. 

No. 5531—F arm and dairy cleanser, 


| Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


No. 6532—Portable formula feed 
blender, Barnard & Leas Manufac- 
turing Co., Inc. 

No. 5588—Antibiotic, vitamin and 
mineral product for swine feed or 
drinking water, American Cyanamid 


No. 5584—Poultry and livestock 
disease treatment with nitrofuran 
drugs, Hess & Clark, Inc. 

No. 5585—Brochure on bolted steel 
tanks, Columbian Steel Tank Co. 

No. 5536—Valve bag packer using 
fluidizing principle of conveying ma- 
terial, Black Products Co. 

No. 5587—Rodent contro] unit, Sol- 
vit Chemical Co. 

No. 55388—Public storage plan for 
warehousing alfalfa pellets under in- 
ert gas pressure, Grain Elevator 
Warehouse Co. 

No. 5539—Stream splitter for di- 
viding single stream of dry, free- 
flowing material, Sprout, Waldron & 
Co., Inc. 

No. 5540—Booklet on high-level 
antibiotic feeding, Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp. 

No. 5641 — Phenothiazine wormer 
for cattle and sheep, VyLactos Lab- 
oratories, Inc. 

No. 5542 — “Pallet bag” for 
“squared-off” appearance, St. Regis 
Paper Co. 

No. 5548—Poultry feed additive, 
Heterochemical Corp. 

No. 5544— Dauber lid for screw 
worm smear containers, Dr. L. D. 
LeGear Medicine Co. 

No. 5545—Dairy cattle feeding pro- 
gram, Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

No. 5546—Bulk delivery of molas- 
ses feed, Baughman Manufacturing 
Co. 

No. 5547—Vitamin D product for 
treatment of milk fever in dairy cat- 
tle, Silmo Chemical Corp. 

No. 5548—Grain shovel devices, 
Foster & Felter Co. 

No. 6549—Counter display for self- 
service of nf-180 tablets, Hess & 
Clark, Inc. 

No. 5550 — Bulk feed tank with 
2%-5 ton capacities, Martin Steel 
Products Co. 

No. 5551—Dog food, Vitality Mills, 
Inc. 

No. 5552—Water tube boilers, Ne- 
braska Boiler Co., Inc. 

No. 5553—One-man push button 
loading of boxcars and trucks, R. T. 
Sheehan Co. 

No. 5564—Liquid compounded fat 
for alfalfa dehydration and feed mix- 
ing, Swift & Co. 

No. 5555—Feed fortification prod- 
uct, New England By-Products Corp. 

No. 5556—Pneumatic feed mover, 
Dunbar Kapple, Inc. 

No. 5557—Booklet on vaccination 
of poultry, Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories. 

No. 5558—Hammer Mill, Myers- 
Sherman Co. 

No. 5559—F eed supplement for 
swine, cattle and sheep, American 
Cyanamid Co. 

No. 5560—Display bag frame for 
showing empty feed bags on count- 
ers, windows, Bag Display Co. 

No. 5561—Attrition mill, Strong- 
Scott Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5562—Swine salt with extra 
zinc, Hardy Salt Co. 

No. 5563—Water soluble antibiotic 
products, Amburgo Co. 

No. 5564—Calf manual and guide 
to raising young animals, Blatchford 
Calf Meal Co. 

No. 5565—Fats in feeds, National 
Renderers Assn. 

No. 5566—Pre-fabricated cage lay- 
er house with automatic ventilation, 
Permco Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5567—Size reduction pulverizer, 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 

No. 5568—Niacin applications in 
animal nutrition, Tar Products Divi- 
sion, Koppers Company, Inc. 

No. 5569—Leaflet on egg quality 
with space for imprinting company 
name, quantity prices quoted, Tobias 
Enterprises. 

No. 5570—F older on stabilized ani- 
mal fats in feed rations, National 
Renderers Assn. 

No. 5571—Complete package feed 
mill unit, Jacobson Machine Works. 

No, 5572—Flow diagram for the 


ey ii 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Kansas State College’s feed school, 
Paul O. Berg. 

No. 5578—Light weight lift gate 
for trucks, capacity of 1,000 Ib., An- 
thony Co. 


largest in the company’s 46-year op- 
erations. Net income after taxes was 
$848,500, equal to 96¢ per share of 
common stock, second largest ever 
reported. In the previous fiscal year, 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., INC. 


No. 5574—Animal health line pro- | sales were $19,454,000 and net earn- PHONE 805 Dun Building TW 
motion, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. ings were $785,285, equal to 93¢ a 
No. 5575—Feed flavor for use at common share. CLEV. 2938 Buffalo 2, N.Y. BU 71 


point of delivery, Flavor Corporation 
of America. 

No. 5576—Cottonseed meal ab- 
stracts, National Cottonseed Products 
Assn., Inc. 

No. 5577—256-page book on dog 
care, available at nominal charge, 
published by Bantam Books, Inc., 
and written by Harry Miller, direc- 
tor, Gaines Dog Research Center. 

No, 5579—Capsules, a_ stabilized 
form of the vitamin K analog, Abbott 
Laboratories. 

No. 5580—Anti-parasite product 
for mixing with feed, Anchor Serum 
Company of Indiana, Inc. 

No. 5581—Leaflet on health-giving 
properties of eggs, quantity prices 
quoted, Poultry & Egg National 
Board. 


Way Cleared for Cut 
In Railroad Rates 
For Drouth Areas 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has au- 
thorized governors of seven drouth 
states to designate persons entitled 
to reduced rates from western and 
~ southwestern railroads for shipment 
of hay and livestock. 

The purpose of the action is to 
enable farmers and stockmen to ob- 
tain maximum benefits from the re- 
duced rates which the railroads have 
voluntarily given in recognition of 
the serious drouth situation. 

Under Western Trunk Lines 
Freight Tariff 436-C, designated per- 
sons can receive a 50% reduction in 
rates on hay shipped by the carload 
from all western states to the drouth 
disaster areas. 

Southwestern Lines Freight Tariff 
295-D provides free return transpor- 
tation to originating points for live- 
stock shipped from the drouth areas 
to feeding grounds in western terri- 
tory. Under this delegation of author- 
ity governors in Colorado, Kansas, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Utah and Texas are authorized to 


Roger Drackett, president, said 
that working capital at the end of 
the last fiscal year was $4,438,000, 
after retirement of 18,000 shares of 
6% $25-par cumulative preferred 
stock. 

Directors declared dividends of 
12%¢ a share on common stock, and 
regular quarterly dividends of 25¢ on 
the 4% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock, series A, and 37%¢ 
a share on the 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, series B, all payable 
Nov. 15 to holders of record Nov. 9. 

Dividends to date this calendar 
year on the common stock total 45¢ 
a share, compared with 40¢ a share 
paid in 1955. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 
PACIFIC MOLASSES CONSOLIDATED DRIED WHEY 
DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT CALF MANNA 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
WHEAT GERM WHEAT GERM OIL 
AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 


INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


Advertisement 


STRONG- SCOTT SEPARATORS OFFER 


HIGH CAPACITY AT LOW COST 


STRONG-SCOTT'S economical wood and steel Power-Fic 
Separator has all the features of the complete metal 
separator plus additional savings in cost. A totally enclosed, 
220-¥V AC motor and welded steel base, are some of the 
features available with either model. 


STRONG-SCOTT'S all metal Power-Fio Separator will give you 
up to three separations at one time. With Synchronized Agitator 
Action, it maintains constant speed regardless of load—has 
perfect screen angle—and automatic knockers to eliminate 
clogging. Change screens in minimum time. 


designate classes of persons entitled 
to the reduced rates and to redele- 
gate to state agents or agencies the 
authority to execute such certificates. 

Heretofore Farmers Home Admin- 
istration. county supervisors were au- 
thorized to execute railroad certifi- 
cates for stockmen determined eligi- 
ble for assistance under the Federal- 
State Cooperative Agreement. 


Drackett Co. Shows 
‘ Record Net Profit 


CINCINNATI—The Drackett Co. 
reports sales of $24,682,000 for the 
fiscal year ended Sept. 30, and net 
profit before taxes of $1,713,000, 


FISH MEAL FISH SOLUBLES 


LIVER MEAL—YITAMIN OILS 
FEATHER MEAL—FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., , INC. 


STRONG-SCOTT'S completely encased, all metal Reel Scalper 
gives rugged, dependable service. Quick-changing screens offer 
a minimum of shut-down time. The Reel Scalper operates 
from a V2 H.P. motor, and is available in 48”. 60”, and 72” 
reel lengths. Removable doors provide easy access. 


STRONG-SCOTT'S Feeder-Magnetic Separators give continuous, 
steady flow at any capacity you select—remove all scrap 
metal from grain through powerful magnets—and by means 
of a scalping grid remove rough foreign matter. Self cleaning 
magnets with fast acting release. 


IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN 
Power-Flo Separator 


jade 
ptt ip Equipment Designed for Better Processing 


451 TAFT STREET, MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. 


MINERALIZED CONCEN. 
TRATES since 1922. 


WJERSEE Coo. mimneavors Minn 
WRITE TODAY FOR DEALERS SALES HELPS! 


Dept. FS-1117 
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Quality Control in Feed Manufacturing 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Advice on 
quality control procedures and fa- 
cilities for both small and large feed 
mills is inckuded in the accompany- 
ing article by Maxwell L. Cooley of 
the animal nutrition division of 
Hoffman-Taff, Inc., Springfield, Mo. 
Mr. Cooley deals with various 
aspects of assuring quality of both 
ingredients and finished feeds, and 
he devotes considerable attention to 
the handling of drugs and other 
micro-ingredients. This article is 
from talks by Mr. Cooley at the 
Arkansas Formula Feed Conference 
and the Texas Nutrition Conference. 


During this extremely competitive 
period in the feed industry it be- 
hooves the feed manufacturer, 


By Maxwell L. Cooley 


whether large or small, to frequently 
examine his program. He must makea 
careful analysis of the areas which he 
serves. His manufacturing facilities 
should be expanded and revamped 
to meet the demands for modern 
type feed formulations and for vari- 
ous pelleted and crumblized feeds. 
Technical information on ingredient 
specifications, formulation, mixing 
problems, etc., must be available as 
well as trained personnel to utilize 
this information. Furthermore, a 
quality control program should be 
followed to assure the feed buyer 
that he is purchasing uniform, first- 
class merchandise. 

The feed mixer is primarily ren- 
dering a service to the feeder. Bas- 


| ically he merely compounds ingred- 


ients according to an acceptable, 
nutritionally sound feed formula. 
This service view-point has been an 
important consideration during the 
past 10 years in placing greater em- 
phasis on the establishment and 
growth of local smaller mills as 
against the large terminal mills. Be- 
cause of the expanded bulk handling 
of feeds and because the smaller mill 
is much more versatile than a large 
mill, plus the fact that a local oper- 
ator is more familiar with needs and 
demands of feeders in his area, the 
service-minded and efficient local 
mill is in an excellent position. Inti- 
mate customer service is an impor- 
tant advantage the small mill has 
over the large central mill. 

Of course, economies in freight 


DR. SALSBURY’S UNIQUE 
MULTI-CHEMICAL BLEND 


OLYST 


Puts broad range 
disease protection 
in your poultry feeds 


—all types in chickens and turkeys 


— In chickens and turkeys 


—in chicks and poults 


— large roundworms and tapeworms 


—in turkeys 


BLUECOMB 


— in turkeys 


SUB-CLINICAL DISEASES = 


in chickens and turkeys 


Polystat is in a class by itself! It is the only feed additive that is 
highly effective against so broad a range of disease organisms, from Salmon- 
ella bacteria to protozoans and worms! 


It cannot be compared with additives that only prevent coccidiosis, or only 
control worms. Polystat does all this and more, and is an outstanding growth 
stimulant as well. Birds on Polystat finish out better for higher market values. 
Polystat is, in fact, many feed additives in one. 

With Polystat in your feed you perform a real service to growers. You give 
them more of what they need to raise better birds at higher profits. Polystat 
helps you too. It reduces flock service required, simplifies your feed additive 
program, cuts costs and stimulates repeat sales from more satisfied customers. 
We urge you to “take a new look at Polystat.” Write today for Feed Manu- 
facturers Guide No. 7-A for the authoritative data that will prove to your 
satisfaction that poultry feeds containing Polystat are worth more because 


they do more.. 


recommend, promote and profit from 


. for you and your customers. 


DR. SALSBURY’S 


3-Nitro 


THE SUPERIOR 
ADDITIVE FOR PIG AND 
HOG FEEDS, CHICK 

AND LAYING MASHES 


(Included in recent official pig feed 

formulas for pre-starter, starter, and growing 
feeds released by the Animal Husbandry 
Department, lowa State College) 


Write for Feed Manufacturers 
bulletin on 3-Nitro 


complete line of 
poultry medicines 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 


Charles City, lowa 


Maxwell L. Cooley 


rates favor the local mill. 

We must not neglect to consider 
some of the advantages a terminal 
mill has over the local mill. Especial- 
ly on tonnage items, because of the 
volume processed, the cost of manu- 
facture per ton of feed is generally 
less in a large mill. Moreover, such 
a mill can afford to maintain a staff 
of technical people and particularly 
one or more specialized nutritionists. 
In many cases an adequate research 
farm is also part of such a program. 
The large feed manufacturer usually 
provides more extensive quality con- 
trol by including a well-staffed and 
well-equipped chemical laboratory. 


Laboratories 

Laboratories perform a desirable, 
and in many cases, an essential, qual- 
ity control function in any compli- 
cated manufacturing process. This is 
true of the production of feed. Such 
a facility is an extremely important 
means of preventing the acceptance 
of sub-standard feed ingredients 
which often can be detected only by 
chemical analyses or by application 
of feed microscopy. 

Before proceeding, I would like to 
briefly discuss feed microscopy, 
which is the use of a microscope or 
other means of magnification in the 
examination of feed and feed ingred- 
ients. Quoting from an article I wrote 
for the July, 1955, issue of Feed Age: 
“A practical application of feed 
microscopy is that of ascertaining the 
adulterants and contaminants in feed 
ingredients and feeds. There appear 


NEW 
activated 1 


SUPERTRATE 


UNidentified FACtors concentrate 


lets you pack 


MORE 


GROWTH 


MORE 


PRODUCTION 


MORE 


REPRODUCTION 


MORE 
VITAMINS 
into your formula feeds 


it'sby .. 


The AMBURGO Company, Inc 
1315 Walnut St, Phila. 7, Pa. 
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IN ADDITION POLYSTAT STIMULATES GROWTH, FEED CONVERSION 
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to be considerable value and advant- | quality and uniformity of ingredients 
age in introducing microscopy into a | and finished feeds by examination of 
feed quality control program for rap- | representative samples for color, 
id and effective examination of sam- | odor, texture, and general appear- 
ples of incoming ingredients and of | ance. Purchase of ingredients from 
finished feeds. This method, if properly | reputable suppliers also is important. 
used, should be able to define quality | Careful handling and disposal of dust 
aspects, especially as it pertains to | collections and mixer cleanouts will 


spect j i ins i i i Manufacturers and 
adulterants. In many cases it can be | help prevent undesirable effects on dealers everywhere use 
used in conjunction with examina- | the finished feed. This especially ap- : Minnesota 36% meal or 


tion for general appearance, odor, | plies to materials containing drugs pellets. Extra protein 


color, texture, and chemical assays. | which could inadvertently be mixed ' sharpens appetites, boosts 
It has been reported that certain ; into unmedicated feeds and thereby production. Wire, write 
types of fish meal have been adulter- | be detrimental. The maintenance of or phone for latest 

ated with cottonseed meal. Meat and | correct inventory and usage records quotes. 


bone scraps have sometimes been | will show whether the amounts of 
found to contain excessive vegetable | each ingredient as specified by the 


fiber particles (from intestinal con- | feed formula have been used in a Th sa QUALITY DIFFERENCE 
tents) which would indicate laxness | given batch or run. 


Calculating Nutrients MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY | SUnser 


ity. These characteristics of ingred- 8-9011 
ients and contaminants can be ascer- The formulas for each feed should 25—44th Ave. N.E. * Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
tained with a microscope.” be developed, and the nutrients cal- 


Before I leave the subject of feed | culated so there are sufficient over- 
microscopy, I want to point out that | ages to protect the guarantees as 
the application of this technique to | well as to prevent nutritional de- 
examination of unknown samples of | ficiencies. “ ” 
manufactured feeds is increasing. An This requires using reliable analy- SERVING THE FEED INDUSTRY SINCE 1905 
expert feed microscopist is able to | sis tables to calculate the various 


literally “take the feed apart’ and | nutrients in the formula. Depending 
in many cases, especially if a mash | on what is desired as to detailed and CO T 1 
feed is involved, may do an excellent comprehensive calculation data and 


job of estimating the formula by | what type of feed is involved, the Brokers Phone: adie aan. 1401 Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
which the feed was made. In con- | number of nutrients may include 
junction with this type of work, lab- 
oratory analysis of the sample in 
question is of great assistance to the 


microscopist. 4 
Returning to the chemical labora- 
tory in a feed quality control pro- 
j 


gram, besides furnishing information 


on incoming ingredients, just as im- 
portant are assays on the finished 
feeds. Chemical analyses for at least 
the factors guaranteed on the feed 


tag are good assurance that the 


products are meeting specifications. 
The lack of sufficient numbers of 
drug assays on medicated feeds is 


an undesirable situation because 


overages of these potent medicants 

may be costly as well as detrimental. MIX WITH A r 

On the other hand, too little of these 

important materials reduces the Fe 


performance of the feed for the pur- 
pose intended. This same principle 
applies to the many other small- 
percentage items going into a feed. 


Cost of Control Program MIXES BOTH DRY 
oratory control is excellent, the sma | AND MOLASSES FEED 


feed mill is unable to afford the 

j s Marion Molasses Equipment, easily in- 
establishment and maintenance of | gtaiied with your Marion Mixer, is of 
such facilities. In these competitive | the simplest, most efficient design for 
thoroughly impregnating dry materials 
times, the question certainly arises requiring any percentage of molasses. 


as to how much a feed manufacturer Outstanding desig 

Marion olasses equ 

can logically and economically spend spray manifold that runs the entire 

on a quality control program. Pure- | length of the tor com 
te t tion e rugge 

ly as my own opinion, I feel general- | Plete saturitiary pump that handles 


ly that between 20 and 25¢ per ton | liquids of the highest viscostty, one see 
j ; 1 meter at registers ¢ 

of feed for this expense is reasonable. | the amount required fer the formela— 
Such an expenditure should cover (NO MORE . . NO LEss!) then keeps 
sampling, examination, laboratory record fo oil used by 
maintenance, personnel, and other | the day, week, month or year. 

such costs. If these figures are ac- ORK 
ceptable, it would appear that any ELIMINATE GUESSW 
given feed mill or feed company hav- | JN MOLASSES MIXING— 


ing a total annual production of less 
than 40,000 to 50,000 tons may not MIX WITH A MARION MIXER 


be able to afford much, if any, com- 
pany-owned laboratory facilities. CONSTANT UNIFORMITY 
This, of course, does not mean that BAG AFTER BAG 


the services of a reputable commer- 


cial laboratory should not be used.as | testa the, Marion NO DOUBT...NO GUESSING! 
t market toda 


If a chemical laboratory is not its efficiency because through its design, even the barest trace 


available, more concentrated effort | materials can be thoroughly and completely blended while ; 
in the mix for ng... 


Stop adding the unnecessary ingredient of ‘Doubt’ to your mix- 
day after day. Instead, start adding to your mixing 


blended constantly 
must be placed on the other, aspects “Marten °Mixe ors are designed for profits with a Marion Mixer and 
th t rugged feed mixing operations and are available for a top quality mixed product that is absolutely uniformly 
se mixed ... batch after batch. 


in various sizes suitable for any mixing requirement. 


Now Available! 


A complete descriptive catalog 


RAPIDS MACHINERY COMPANY 887 lith St. Marion, lowa 
of the Marion Mixer and acces- Please send us prices and information on: 
MARION MIXER — Dry or Molasses [| 
[] ton ton []1¥2 ton [| 2 ton 
SEND FOR YOURS TODAY! MARION FINISHER: 0 


887 11th Street MARION, IOWA CITY....«> 


Jobbers 

enced feed operator can obptain a 
great deal of information on the 
\ 
\ 
— 
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— 
| “PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS” 
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BRINGS YOU IN TOUCH WITH 
WORLDWIDE RESOURCES 
FOR FEED INGREDIENTS 
FISH MEAL ¢ ANIMAL FEED SUGAR 


BEET PULP © BONEMEAL @ VEGETABLE PROTEINS 
& POLLARDS ANIMAL PROTEINS 


BREWERS GRAINS 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


ESTABLISHED 3 0-601 


1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S.A. 
TELETYPE PH109 PHONE LOcust 4-5600 


BANGKOK... HAVANA...MADRID. .MANILA.. . SEOUL... TOKYO... WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Supplies Available 
at Key Locations 
to Better Serve You 


POULTRY — DAIRY — HOG FEEDS 
MODERN MILLS 

LABORATORY CONTROLLED 
MIXED CAR SERVICE 

WRITE FOR DEALER FRANCHISE 

To Make ‘Em Pay—Feed Red A 


Our 58th Year 


AUBREY 


FEED MILLS 
LOUISVILLE 4, KY. 


@ WE ALSO OFFER COMPLETE MIXED CAR SERVICE * GRAIN @ 


Charles F. Martin 


> | 


Maurice J. Stack 


NEW SALES MANAGERS—Charles F. Martin has been named feed prod- 
ucts division sales manager, and Maurice J. Stack is the new national ac- 
counts sales manager for the Western Condensing Co., it has been announced 
by Douglass L. Mann, vice president of sales for the Appleton, Wis., firm. 
Mr. Martin will direct all selling activity for the Peebles’ brand of poultry 
and livestock feeds, and Mr. Stack will be responsible for private label sales 


on a national basis. 


many of the following: protein, fat, 
fiber, ash, nitrogen-free-extract, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, vitamin A, vita- 
min D, riboflavin, pantothenic acid, 
niacin, choline, vitamin Bu, produc- 
tive energy, amino acids, and other 
factors. 

These calculated values for the 
nutrient content of a feed to be made 
by a given formula are certainly 
valuable and are necessary from a 
theoretical standpoint. However, ac- 
tual laboratory assays on samples of 
the finished feed produced by the 
formula in question furnish substan- 
tial proof as to whether the formula 
is being followed correctly. Further- 
more, these assays indicate whether 
sufficient safety margins have been 
allowed for the nutritional require- 
ments when the formula was origin- 
ally calculated. 

It is realized that many feed manu- 
facturers do not maintain chemical 
laboratories while others have estab- 
lished more or less extensive labor- 
atories. Complete dependence on the 
calculated values for certain nutri- 
ents is necessary because assay pro- 
cedures have not been developed 
sufficiently to be practical. However, 
better control of the quality and uni- 
formity of the finished feed is 
achieved by laboratory analyses for 
a number of critical factors. It is 
certainly desirable to at least have 
laboratory data covering the items 
listed in the guarantees on the feed 
tag. 

Drugs in Feeds 

This especially pertains to the 
drugs used in medicated feeds. All 
too few feed manufacturers have 
adequate records of drug assays on 
the feeds they have produced. Legal- 
ly the manufacturer of a medicated 
feed is liable in various ways. His 
product has been registered and la- 
beled to contain certain levels of a 
specific drug or drugs. The medicant 
has been put into the feed for a 
special reason and the feeder de- 
pends on each bag containing close 
to the correct amount of the drug in 
order to achieve the performance 
claimed by the manufacturer. 

For instance, if a feed mixer in- 
corporates a coccidiostatic drug in a 
medicated feed at a much lower level 
than is recommended the effective- 
ness in the control of coccidiosis is 
reduced. Conversely, the manufac- 
turer could inadvertently use exces- 
sive amounts of the drug in the feed. 
Due to such an error the feeder 
might observe manifestations of tox- 
icity such as retarded growth, un- 
thrifty appearance of the birds and 
in extreme cases, mortality. 

Fortunately, drug suppliers em- 
phasize to feed manufacturers the 


care and precautions which must be 
used in the production of specific 
medicated feeds. Successful and sat- 
isfactory manufacture of such feeds 
requires a number of good milling 
practices such as: (1) careful con- 
trol and re-use of dust collections 
(which may contain substantial quan- 
tities of potent drugs); (2) routine 
cleaning out of mixers after runs 
of medicated feed and intelligent dis- 
posal of these set-asides so that cer- 
tain drugs will] not find their way 
into unmedicated feeds and cause 
undesirable effects; (3) provide for 
segregated storage of the various 
drugs with emphasized identification 
to mitigate possibilities of using the 
wrong drug in a feed; (4) give mill 
operators complete information on 
hazards of handling the drug as well 
as the toxicity levels in the finished 
feed (this information is available 
from the drug supplier and defines 
what may happen if the drug is poor- 
ly dispersed in the feed or if the 
drug is inadvertently added to the 
feed in excessive amounts); and (5) 
maintenance of detailed and accurate 
disappearance records of drugs used 


\ 


Cancer can’t strike me, 
I’m hiding. 


~ Cancer? 


The American Cancer 
Society says that too 
many people die of it, 
NEEDLESSLY ! That’s why 
I have an annual medical 
checkup however well I 
feel. I know the seven 
danger signals. And 
when I want sound 
information, I get it 
from my Unit of the 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY -%, 
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to make a given number of batches 
of medicated feed. 

Actually the latter point should be 
especially emphasized. The develop- 
ment and keeping of careful inven- 
tory and usage records of all ingred- 
ients employed in manufacturing 
each run of feedareavery good qual- 
ity as well as management control 
procedure. 

The feed manufacturer is con- 
fronted with the problem of correct- 
ly adding and uniformly dispersing 
a growing number of micro-ingred- 
ients in modern feeds. These small 
percentage items include vitamins, 
antibiotics, antioxidants, trace min- 
erals, hormones, and drugs. Obvious- 
ly it is not practical to add all these 
materials individually to a feed. The 
solution to this problem seems to be 
in using premixes of most if not all 
of these micro-ingredients. Such pre- 
mixes may be prepared by the in- 
dividual feed mill in which case a 
rather large number of different 
items must be kept in stock. A pre- 
valent and simpler procedure is to 
purchase the desired vitamin pre- 
mixes from reputable producers. 
Such a program makes this particu- 
lar quality control responsibility that 
of the vitamin blender and further- 
more reduces the number of costly 
inventory items in the feed mill. 

In many cases, a multi-purpose 
series of premixes may be developed 
whereby a half dozen or so premixes 
can be used to produce a complete 
line of feeds. In other words, one 
premix, if used in varying amounts 
per ton of feed, will fortify several 
types of feed. 

If laboratory facilities are avail- 
able, assays of samples of finished 
feed for one of the components in 
the premix which was used will in- 
dicate whether the premix was add- 
ed correctly and whether the ingred- 
ients are uniformly dispersed in the 
feed. At one time there was a con- 
siderable problem as to stability of 
some of the vitamins in these pre- 
mixes during storage. However, with 
the availability of stabilized types of 
vitamins and antioxidants it is prac- 
tical to store premixes for fairly long 
periods without any appreciable de- 
terioration. 


Up in 


PENB Fund Drive 


ST. CHARLES, IOWA — Four 
states are almost ready to join long- 
over-quota Indiana by going “over 
the top” in achieving their 1956 quo- 
tas for financing the work of the 
Poultry and Egg National Board, E. 
D. Griffin, chairman of the PENB 
general finance committee, reports. 
The states are Nebraska, Delaware, 
Maryland and Connecticut. 

The state standings, based on per- 
centages of quota, show that from 
Aug. 31 through Oct. 31 Indiana 
pushed its over-quota standing even 
further skyward—from 109.3% to 
115.7%. By the end of October In- 
diana had collected $18,201.47 to 
finance PENB promotions of poultry 
and eggs. 

Money which PENB has received 
through the Feather Fund system of 
collecting poultry products promotion 
funds from national and regional 
feed concerns is not included in fig- 
uring the state quota standings. 

States that had raised over $10,000 
for PENB by Oct. 31, in adtlition to 
Indiana, were: Georgia $12,815.29, 
Texas $10,930.93 and California $11,- 


The Right Combination 
F GROWTH FACTORS 


Branded premixes of superior 
quality. Write for information. 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 
Box $40, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


327.57. Virginia was pushing close to 
the $10,000 bracket with $9,565.36 
raised. 

States that had raised over $5,000 
for PENB as of Oct. 31, in addition 
to those already mentioned, were: 
Ohio $9,795.54, North Carolina $6,- 
484.84, Minnesota $7,001.64, Iowa 
$5,292.32 and Pennsylvania $6,853.57. 
At $4,718.64, New York was crowd- 
ing the $5,000 mark. 


Meeting Date Set by 
Feed Control Group 


WASHINGTON—The 1957 meeting 
date of the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials will be 
Oct. 15-17, announces L. E. Bopst, 
executive secretary of the group. 

The schedule will be as follows: 
Oct. 15—states relations committee; 
Oct. 16—advance registration begin- 
ning at 9 a.m. and main meeting 
beginning at 1 p.m.; Oct. 17—main 
meeting continues at 9 a.m., ending 
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Sell youn 
CUSTOMERS 
“SNOW: FLAKE’ 
“OYSTER SHELL 


NET 


AYO'S 


NO WASTE 


PURE REEF 
OYSTER SHELL 
100% usatte 
TRIPLE SCREENED DRIED 

97% CALCIUM Cal 


MAYO SHELL CORR 


MOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA-SIZE 


MAYO SHELL CORP. 


P.O. BOX 784. « HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WRITE WIRE PHONE 


about noon. 
W. 


COMPLETE CONTROL 
FOR ALL 3 


Grains ¢ Ear Corn 
Roughage 
By the Push of a Button 


The enormous throat provides unobstructed 
am of roughages (even 20° square bales) 
as well as ear corn and small grains. When 
the feed control is in closed ition no 
material can enter the mill. This chute, 
with any type of extension including gravity 
on sink above the mill, can be com- 
pletely filled with material. When the mill is 
running, the feed control can be opened, by 
the remote control button, until the am- 
meter registers the proper horsepower. 
stopped at that position, the material 
will be ground uniformly, without power 
surge, and with maximum efficiency. 


UNIFORM GRANULATION material is 
ground in suspension against the feed con- 
trol Fe to the size determined by the 
grind “setting” before passing through the 
screen. The action of the hammers on the 
material pulverizing against the 

control plate elimi “stringi ” and 
Exposed 
mmers at base inlet chute provide a 
“live bottom” to prevent bridgi and 
flow of 


you can control the feeding rate of 
your hammermill from any place... 


MEN 


CONTROL YOUR GRIND FROM THE WORK FLOOR...DUMP SINK | 
THE MILL...THE OFFICE...OR ANYWHERE! 


© The most outstanding new development in the industry, this new electrically 
operated remote feed control is exclusive with FORDS Industrial Hammer- 
mills. This new unit controls the feeding rate of hay and other roughages, 
as well as grain and ear corn, into the FORDS mill by the push of a button, 
Lets you operate the mill from any place—inside or outside the building, or 
even from another building. Enables you to grind at a uniform, constant 
rate, with exactly the horsepower available, and assures a true granulation 
from positive “suspension” grinding. Even hay and roughages grind uni- 
formly without variance in particle size or the “strings” common to average 
grinding. Since it virtually eliminates surges in power demand, the new 
FORDS Electric Control materially reduces over-all electric power costs. 
Makes it unnecessary to use a crusher feeder, with motor and drive. Many 
installations using this new control will not need a drag conveyor and drive 
for conveying material to the mill. Find out how much you can save on time, 
equipment and operating costs 
with this new FORDS Remote 
Control Hammermill. 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of FORDS Hammermills — Molasses Blenders 
—Vertical Mixers—Corn Shellers—Pneumatic GrainVayors 


2201 S. ILLINOIS STREET, STREATOR, ILLINOIS 
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More Less Fluorine in 


BRAND 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHA 


MiNEKAL SUPPLEMENT FOR FEED MIXTUR 


Add Phos-Feed to your feeds for phosphorus content 
© The feed ingredient with phosphorus (18}4% and 
21%) and calcium in most available form 


@ Contains LESS fluorine, less than .004% (less than 
40 parts per million!) 
e A pure, economical source of mons ge derived 
from 99.9% pure Elemental Phosphorus 
Blends well ...completely stable... 
without caking 
e A dependable supply, assured by quality- 
control from mine to user 
PHOSPHATE FEED SOLUTION 
Guaranteed Minimum Phosphorus—23.7 % 
Write or Phone for information 
WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Ce, 
50 Church Street, New York 7; N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 


stores 


SALES WORKSHOP—Maine feed dealers and their employees attended a 
sales service workshop sponsored by the Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y., 
at Hallowell, Maine, th® above picture showing some of the “students.” Hugh 
Hughes, assistant sales manager, was chairman of the workshop. He was 
assisted by Dr. Lew S. Mix, director of dairy research; Dr. John Snyder, 
poultry specialist; and Robert Karst, district sales manager. In the picture, 


from the left, are: Ward Ralph, Waldoboro (Maine) Feed Service; Elmer 
Smart, Smart’s Feed Store, Bangor; Harold Small, 8S. L. Small & Son, Dexter; 
Walter Foster, Beacon Milling Co., Oakland; Phineas Meserve, Southern 
Maine Feed Service, South Portland; Richard Hayes, J. L. Hayes & Co., 
Lewiston; Clair Wilkens, S. L. Small & Son, Dexter; Mr. Hughes; Richard 
Woodbury, Woodbury Feed Store, Waterville; Dr. Mix and Dr. Snyder; 
Arthur McAlister, Beacon Milling Co., Auburn; Elmer Dodge, Bowdoinham 
(Maine) Grain Store; Kenneth Barden, Barden Grain Store, Augusta; Harry 
Thomas, Beacon Milling Co., Portland; Norman Ward, Beacon Milling Co., 


e utmost safety 
e lower operating 

and maintenance costs 
e better working conditions 
e savings in space 


Modernize for greater profits with a 
Sprout-Waldron Pneu-Vac pneumatic 
bulk materials handling system. You 
can pump materials by air anywhere 
you can run a pipe...without handling 
losses, without exterior dusting, without 
product infestation or intercontamina- 


tion. 


gives you... 


greater production 


Your mill will be clean with Pneu-Vac, and the 
risk of personal injury is virtually eliminated because 
no moving parts are adjacent to the operator. 

Pneu-Vac does an all-around job on a large-scale 
basis. It loads, unloads, and conveys materials 


throughout the plant... 
cost. There are no buckets to replace... 
. No screws to repair. 


renew . 


quickly, easily, and at low 
no belts to 


Get full details on Pneu-Vac now. Write for Bul- 


letin 18-D. 


BIG 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


Excl di pi 


guidance on installation .. . 
workmanship and service... 


. assures expert engineering 
plus finest 
plus 100% reliability 
... at no extra cost. 


Since (E66 —— 
MUNCY, PA. 


CONVEYORS + 


CRUSHERS AND FEEOCERS + REELS, SEPARATORS, 

AND ASPIRATORS + 
A. ©. SMITH PERMAGLAS STORAGE UNITS 

BUHLER BROS. FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT 


trib s: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 


PELLET MILLS * HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION, AND BURR 
STONE MILLS + MIXERS 


* SCREW, BELT, AND PNEUMATIC 


BUCKET ELEVATORS + CUTTERS, 


BULK FEED TRUCKS 


FE/457 


Pittsfield; Thomas Turner and Elwood Hall, 
Foxcroft; and Milton Stimpson, Beacon Milling Co., 


A. W. Gilman & Co., Dover- 
Augusta. 


CCC Reports on 
Support Stocks 
Of Feed Grains 


WASHINGTON — More than 748 
million bushels of corn, 42 million 
bushels of grain sorghum and 49 
million bushels of oats are among 
the major items in the inventory of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. as of 
Sept. 30. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that as of Sept. 30 the 
CCC investment in price support 
programs amounted to $7,898,112,000 
—made up of loans outstanding of 
$2,639,349,000 (including $347,269,- 
750 of loans financed by lending 
agencies) and the cost value of in- 
ventories, $5,258,763,000. As of Sept. 
30, 1955, the investment was $7,336,- 
491,000 of which loans outstanding 
amounted to $1,551,278,000 and in- 
ventories $5,785,213,000. 

Price support operations in corn 
and wheat on Sept. 30 were in the 
following amounts: Corn, 360,676,409 
bu., $559,401,188; wheat, 176,237,960 
bu., $353,314,944. 

Major items in the inventory of 
CCC as of Sept. 30 were as follows: 
Wheat, 900,277,405 bu.; corn, 748,- 
463,290 bu.; grain sorghum, 42,682,- 
353 cwt.; barley, 55,284,496 bu.; oats, 
49,272,481 bu.; dried milk, 225,006,967 
Ib. 

The listing includes 336,667,107 bu. 
of wheat currently held as set-aside 
commodities under Title I, Agricul- 
tural Act of 1954, Public Law 690, 
83rd Congress. Other items in the in- 
ventory include refined cottonseed 
oil, field seeds, butter oil, flaxseed, 
rye, soybeans and peanuts. 

The net realized program loss on 
price support operations for the three 
months ended Sept. 30 totaled $320,- 
653,373. For the same period last 
year the comparable loss was $168,- 
493,719 and for the fiscal year end- 
ed June 30, the program loss on 
price support operations totaled 
$974,767,365. 


California May Alter 


Brucellosis Control 


SACRAMENTO —The California 
department of agriculture is consider- 
ing a recommendation of the state- 
wide Bangs disease committee to 
terminate all official vaccination of 
adult cattle against brucellosis on 
Jan. 1, 1957, and bring the brucel- 
losis control program in California 


into uniformity with the national pro- 
gram. 

A public hearing on the question 
has been held and results are expect- 
ed shortly. The vaccination of adult 
cattle is not a recommended proce- 
dure and was adpoted in California 
on a temporary basis to expedite con- 
trol of bovine brucellosis in certain 
problem areas of the state. 

Department officials feel that with 
new regulations controlling move- 
ment of infected cattle and the con- 
stantly increasing vaccination of 
calves, the vaccination of adult cattle 
has served its usefulness. 


Topics Announced for 


New Hampshire Parley 


DURHAM, N.H. — Well known 
authorities in the poultry industry 
are scheduled to be on the program 
of the University of New Hampshire 
poultry health conference Jan. 31- 
Feb. 1, announces Richard Warren, 
extension poultryman. 

Among the speakers and their 
topics will be: Dr. Henry Van Roekel, 
University of Massachusetts, ‘Latest 
Information on CRD;” Dr. Paul D. 
Harwood, Hess & Clark, Inc., “Nitro- 
furans and Their Use;” Dr. F. K. 


Wills, Maryland Livestock Sanitary 
Service, “Latest Information on Syn- 
Lawrence M. Potter, Univer- 


sity of Connecticut, “The Feeding of 
High Level Antibiotics to Layers;” 
Richard Strout, University of New 
Hampshire, “Vaccination Recom- 
mendations;” Dr. W. R. Dunlop, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, “Progress 
Report on New Hampshire’s PPLO 
Testing Program;” Dr. F. V. Washke, 
Merck, Sharp & Dohme, “Use of 
Nicarbazin in Raising Meat and Re- 
placement Poultry.” 


N.M. Cattle | Breeders 
Will Meet on Feb. 18 


STATE COLLEGE, N.M. — The 
New Mexico A&M College has sched- 
uled its 18th annual feeders’ day 
for Feb. 18, it was announced by 
J. H. Knox, head of the college’s ani- 
mal husbandry department. 

The feeders’ day program will 
highlight current research, a review 
of the marketing situation and an 
inspection of the college’s experi- 
mentally-fed animals. 


PROPOSE NEW FEED PLANT 

AYRSHIRE, IOWA—tThe Ayrshire 
(Iowa) Farmers Cooperative Eleva- 
tor Co. plans to construct a new feed 
plant here 
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An employer was severely repri- 


manding a meek employee. “Mr. 
Jones, I understand you've been going 
over my head,” stated the employer. 
“Not that I know of, sir,” ventured 
the meek employee. 
“Isn't it true that you've been pray- 
ing for a raise?"’ asked the employer. 


“Do you ever have rows with your 
wife?” 
“We used to until we realized J was 


wrong.” 


Woman: “I’m not prejudiced at all. 
I'm going with a perfectly open and 
unbiased mind to listen to what I’m 
convinced is pure rubbish.” 


After a shipwreck, a doctor, a par- 
son and a lawyer found themselves in 
a rowing boat without oars. They 
came in sight of an island, but their 
only hope of landing was for someone 
to go over the side through the shark- 
infested sea and tow the boat to land. 

Lots were drawn, and it fell to the 
lawyer. When he slipped over the side 
the sharks divided, and made an ave- 
nue for him. 

“An answer to prayer,” said the 
parson. 

“No, no, just professional courtesy,”’ 
commented the doctor. 


Reporter: “Do you believe in early | 


marriage ?”’ 
Film star: “Certainly, I always 
have the ceremony in the morning.” 


“Jimmy,” said the little fellow’s 
mother after cleaning up his battle 
sears, “when that other boy threw 
stones at you, why didn’t you come 
and tell me instead of throwing them 
back at him?” 

“Oh, for Pete’s sake, Mom,” he 
replied with disgust, “what good 
would it do to tell you? You couldn’t 
hit the side of a barn.” 


Wife: “Goodness, George, this is not 
our baby. This is the wrong carriage.” 
Hubby: “Shut up. This is a better 


carriage.” 


An American farmer was taking a 
vacation in a small town in the south 
of France and up on his arrival he 


GRAIN/ 
910 Grath Exetange 
Minneapalis 
4 
Specializirig-in 
SCREENINGS 
Ground of Bagromid 
OPERATING 
HIAWATHA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Phone: FEderal 5-218? 


could understand none. The men 
spoke French, the women spoke 
French, and the children jabbered 
away in the same tongue. In the 
height of his perplexity he retired to 
his hotel and was awakened early 
in the morning by a rooster crowing. 
He burst into a wild exclamation of 
astonishment and delight, crying: 
“Thank goodness! An American at 
last!” 


Diplomat: one who thinks twice be- 
fore saying nothing. 


Sergeant (to a recruit who has 
come on parade with a button un- 
fastened): ‘What’s the meaning of 
this? Sunbathing?” 


¢ 


She: “I was a fool when I married 
you.” 

He: “Well, don’t blame me. I didn’t 
know it at the time.” 
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“America’s Bag Maker” 


General Offices St. Lovis 2, Missouri 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities — 


don’t limit your 


source 


through inadequate registration! 


Be Prepared to Take Advantage of Favorable Market Conditions! 


Include the term “‘defluorinated phosphate” on your 
registration forms, bags and tags, and you can interchange- 
ably formulate with either defluorinated or dicalcium 
phosphate. 


The AAFCO definition states: “Defiluorinated phos- 
phate includes either calcined, fused, or precipitated cal- 
cium phosphate. It shall contain not more than one part of 
fluorine (F) to 100 parts of phosphorus (P). The minimum 
percentage of calcium (Ca) and Phosphorus (P) and the 
maximum percentage of fluorine (F) shall be stated on the 
label. The term ‘Defluorinated’ shall not be used as a part 
of the name of any product containing more than one part 
of fluorine (F) to 100 parts of Phosphorus (P).” (Adopted 
1952.) 

This definition covers the use of either defluorinated or 
dicalcium phosphate, when you register your feeds to 
contain defivorinated phosphate- You can restrict your 
phosphorus source by inadequate registration. 

Register your feeds now, so you can use either defluori- 
nated or dicalcium phosphate. And look to Coronet for your 
phosphorus. Coronet offers uniform quality, dependable 
supply, prompt service and definite delivery advantages. 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


| Phosphorus | Calcium | Fluorine 


coP | 17.0% min. | 34.0% min. | 0.17% max. 


A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED SD 
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REATE 


LIQUA-SOLID 


| DOUBLE STRENGTH 


ANISE COMPOUND 


A new, dry base supersaturated with Anise 
Oil. Meets U.S.P. specifications. Many times 
stronger than ground Chinese Star Anise 
Seed. Very sweet. Widely used in Calf foods 
and Mineral feeds. 


Write or phone for money-saving new price list & sample. 


ineering, 


MANUFACTURERS 


IMPORTERS ISTRIBUTORS 


Paul Q. Card, Technical Director 


MOnroe 6-5255 


1401 West Hubbard Street - Chicago 22, Illinois 


We have... 


PRODUCTS 


Co-operative 
iFeed Dealers, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 431 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


DIAL 3-352! 


It’s simple, safe and fastest of all! 
Withdraw one screen — slide in an- 
other. Do it in seconds while the mill 
is running. With the cover closed at 
all times, there’s no exposure to whirl- 
ing hammers. 

Time is saved! Power is saved! You 
reap a greater return on your grinding 
investment, 


HAMMER MILLS 
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Present Status of Knowledge 
Concerning Turkey Nutrition 


By Dr. M. L. Scott 


Cornell University 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The lIatest 
information on turkey nutrition, in- 
cluding turkeys’ requirements for 
various nutrients, is covered by Dr. 
M. L. Scott of the Cornell Univer- 
sity poultry department in the ac- 
companying article. Dr. Scott pre- 
sents data and comments on energy, 
amino acid requirements, mineral 
requirements, vitamin requirements, 
unidentified factors, factors required 
for prevention of leg weakness, tur- 
key breeder nutrition and water in 


| turkey feeding. This article is from 


a talk by Dr. Scott at the Texas 


Nutrition Conference. 


¥ 


The production of turkeys in the 
U.S. has increased rapidly over the 
past eight years. Annual production, 
which remained at a fairly constant 
level throughout the war years, was 


approximately 31 million in 1948 
Four years later in 1952, however, 
over 60 million turkeys were pro- 
duced. 


It is apparent to those concerned 
with the turkey industry that this 
increase is not the result of any sin- 
gle factor but was brought about 
by the development of better meth- 


| ods in a number of fields. While im- 


Adjustable Hammers, they're built to | 


handle heavy work loads. 
Find out a// the reasons why it pays 


to. own a Schutte Hammer Mill. Write | 


for free literature today. 


SCHUTTE PULVERIZER CO., INC. 


Manufacturer of F 


Schutte Hammer Mills and Replacement Parts 
878 Bailey Ave. . 


Buffalo 6, N.Y. 


provements in advertising, market- 
ing, breeding, management and dis- 
ease control have helped to increase 
turkey consumption, one of the pri- 
mary reasons for the phenomenal 


increase is that turkeys are being 
produced at a cost which provides 
high-quality meat for the consumer 


at a lower 
other meats 


price than he pays for 

It is more than coincidence that 
the greatest advances in experiment- 
al research work on turkey nutri- 
tion have occurred over the past 
eight years. Feed manufacturers, al- 


ways alert for new discoveries in 
nutrition, wasted no time in trans- 
lating these research findings into 


improved turkey rations which re- 
sulted in faster and more econom- 
ical returns to the commercial tur- 
key growers, and enabled them to 
provide meat at a reasonable cost to 
the consumer. Since the turkey, like 


Dr. M. L. Scott 


the chicken broiler, is raised for the 
production of meat, the primary aim 
in the nutrition of turkeys is to pro- 
duce the most rapid, uniform growth 
possible on a minimum amount of 
the most economically priced feed, 
and in addition to be sure that this 
feed contains all of the nutrients 
necessary for the prevention of de- 
ficiency symptoms. 

Energy and Its Relationship to the 
Other Nutrients: Much emphasis has 
been placed in recent months on the 
desirability of formulating feeds hav- 
ing the optimum ratio of energy to 
protein and other nutrients. This is 
probably the most important consid- 
eration in formulating poultry ra- 
tions. In a series of studies com- 
pleted in 1948, the author (1) showed 
that the poor growth occurring in 
poults receiving a low-energy ration 
could not be improved by the addi- 
tion of proteins, known vitamins or 
unknown factors, but that a marked 


improvement in poult growth oc- 
curred when the energy level was 
increased. The proper protein level 


needed with the higher-energy ration 


NEW YORK GATHERING—Among the persons taking prominent parts in 
one of a series of regional meetings for New York feed men are those in the 
above picture. From the left they are: Prof. Samuel T. Slack, Cornell animal 
husbandry department, dairy topics leader; Donald Thompson, Rensselaer 
County agricultural agent, Troy, N.Y.; D. Leo Hayes, county agricultural 
agent, associate state leader; Dr. Fred W. Hill, Oornell poultry husbandry 
department, poultry topics leader; Noel Bennett, Barber & Bennett, Inc., 
Albany, N.Y., feed manufacturing firm, meeting and program chairman, and 
Leonard Palmer, Albany County associate county agricultural agent. The 
picture was taken during the Menands, N.Y., meeting, one in a series con- 
ducted by the Cornell University college of agriculture and the New York 

extension service. 
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was found to be in the order of 28 
to 30%. 


Table 1— Approximate Minimum Protein Re- 
quirements of Turkeys of Various Ages 
Receiving High-Energy Rations 


Age Productive 
period energy Protein c/P 
weeks cal/ib. % 
0- 8 820 28 29 
8-12 850 20 43 
12-16 900 18 50 
16-20 940 16 59 
20-26 980 14 70 
Breeders 900 18 50 


Calculation of the productive en- 
ergy content of the rations used in 
these studies, according to the values 
worked out for chicks by Fraps (2), 
indicated that the optimum caloric: 
protein ratio for starting poults is 
ipproximate'y 29-30. More recent re- 
sults by Ferguson and _ co-work- 
ers (3) at Texas A&M have con- 
firmed this relationship. The Corneli 
studies further showed that the ab- 
olute quantity of productive energy 
in the poult ration is important and 
shou'd be greater than 800 calories 
per pound of diet 

As the birds grow older, the ab- 
solute quantity of energy shou'd be 
increased, and the protein level in 
the diet may be decreased approxi- 
mately as shown in Table 1 

Quality of the Protein: In referring 
to “protein” above, the assumption 
is that proteins of good quality are 
used “Good cuality proteins” means 
those that supp’y all of the essential! 
amino acids in adequate amounts 
ind in proper re ationship to exch 
other. The approximate requirements 
of turkeys for the most important 
amino acids are given in Table 2. 
These requirements are expressed in 
terms of per cent of the total pro- 
tein in the ration so that the fig- 


ures may be applied to turkeys of 
various age and rations of various 
energy leve Insufficient evidence 

available to date to allow us te 
be certain that the amino acid re 


quirements are proportioned to pro 
tein requirements throughout the lif 
of the turkey, but until contra 
evidence is available, it must be as- 
sumed that this is the case 


Table 2—Amino Acid Requirements of 


Turkeys 
Approximate 
Amino acid requirement 
% of total protein 
Arginine ‘ 5.6 ad 
Lysine 5.4 (5) 
Cystine 1.3 (6) 
Tryptophan 1.0 (7) 
Glycine 6.6 (8) 
3.0 (9) 


*Figures in parentheses indicate literature 
references 
**in presence of adequate choline. 


Table 3—The Mineral Requirements of 
Turkeys (Per Pound of Diet) 


—Approximate amount— 
required (10, 


0-12 12-20 20-26 Breed- 
Minerals weeks weeks weeks ers 
Calcium, % 1.8-2.0 1.5-1.7 1.0-1.2 2.5 
Phosphorus 
total, % 0.9-1.2 0.7-0.8 0.6-0.7 0.8 
Phosphorus, 
inorganic, % 0.65-0.75 0.5-0.6 a? 0.46 
Salt, % tonne 0.5 0.5 
Manganese, mg 25 25 is 15 
Potassium* ? ? ? ? 
? ? ? ? 
Magnesium* ? ? ? ? 
lron* ? ? ? ? 
Copper* ? ? ? ? 
Zinc* ? ? ? ? 
Molybdenum ? ? ? ? 


*These minerals are undoubtedly required. 
There is no evidence, however, that good ra- 
tions require special supplementation with any 
of them, except possibly with iodine, iron 
and/or copper %n certain areas where the 
soil is deficient in one or more of these 
elements 

Mineral Requirements: Studies 
with animals of all species have 
shown that a number of minerals are 
required in the diet. A considerable 
amount of research has been conduct- 
ed on the calcium and phosphorus re- 
quirements of turkeys, but much less 
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is known concerning the requirements 
of this species for the other mineral 
nutrients. The data presented in Ta- 


ble 3 show the extent of present ‘NOW .»» ANIMAL FAT IN DRY FORM 
knowledge of the mineral require- ' 
ments of turkeys. No good evidence i: FOR YOUR FEED MIXING! 
is available concerning the require- 
ments of turkeys for the “trace min- z 
erals.” Therefore, it might be wise to 
add small amounts of these to prac- Your formulas can now include stabilized 
tical rations, since experience has animal fats. STANDARD Fat-Enriched Ingre- ) 
shown that this will do no harm. dients are a scientific blend of high quality a) 
et Cornell. and animal fats on a dry carrier with a safe, proved 
chicks and pou!ts require a mineral soluble vitamins in the feed. OM 
(or minerals) not listed in Tab'e 3. STANDARD Fat-Enriched Midds or STANDARD Fat-Enriched Hominy Feed 
This unidentified nutrient is required will enable you to add stabilized animal fat in dry form to your feed. No 
both for growth and for proper bone special equipment needed. 

“mati is be mineral 
meager Te Beconge Bos in They are economical, too, as oxpensive handling of liquid tallow and grease is 
the ash of oes anahestote as distillers avoided. Both packed in 100 Ib. burlap bags for prompt shipment, in carlots, truck 
dried solubles fish pra ae toy aa dried lots or split cars. Write or phone STANDARD for today’s prices and samples. 
whey. 

Vitamin Requirements: The re- STANDARD FEED & FERTILIZER, INC. 
quirements of turkeys for several of 
the known vitamins have been 3456 North Buffum St., Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin fica 2-6204 


studied extensively. The data pre- 
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Turkeys (Per Pound at ban” of | tities of these vitamins might also | ing properties of one of the unknown | by combining sources of the uniden- 
tipgredienats émeuet— be adequate factors are interrelated with the ef- | tified vitamin with a low level of an 
aia required (10, |) Unidentified Factors: Research | fects of minute amounts of antibiotics | antibiotic. Undoubtedly, one of the 
Vitamins oe =< Breed- | studies conducted at Texas A&M, | added to the diets of turkeys. Re- | recent advances in feeding turkeys 
Vitamin A, 1.U. 4,000 4,000 4,000 4.000 | Cornell, Maryland and at many other | sults at Cornell (12), confirmed by | is the discovery that the addition of 
Vitomia Ds, pa os : laboratories working on turkey nu- | others, have shown that addition of | a few parts per million of an anti- 
Vitamin E, LU. 10 > we |i trition have shown that poults re- | antibiotics to the starting ration | biotic to turkey rations causes 
Vitamin K mad ? ? ? ? | quire several unidentified factors for | spared to a great extent the require- | marked improvement in growth and 
Riboflavin mg. > 2 2 2 growth and that turkey breeders re- | ment of the poults for the factor efficiency of feed utilization. 
idoxine .... ? ? ? ire 5 
Pyridoxine | ? | quire one or more of these factors for present pe epee Juice and certain Factors Required for Prevention of 
acid, mg. 7 5 45 8 maximum hatchability other special substances during the Leg Weakness: Because leg weak- 
Folacin, mg. .. 0.4 ? ? ? The work in the author's labora- | early growth period. Apparently, | ness has long bee blem i 
Niacin, mg. .. 35 30 25 15 identi ess has long been a problem in com- 
ce” “sae alot ? ? ? > tory shows good evidence for at least | however, is unidentified factor- | morcial turkey production, a great 
Choline, mg. .. 900 800 ? ? two organic unknown factors and | sparing effect of antibiotics does not deal of attenti has b gi t 
Vitamin’ By>, , RASS : ti throughout th let eal of attention has been given to 
sg ee 4 2 2 2 probably one mineral factor. One of | continue 4 e complete | ¢p tritional f : ired f 
mcg. ‘ : e nutritional factors require or 
the organic factors appears to be | growth period of the turkey. If an | 4, prevention. The nutritional re- 
sented in Table 4 show the author's | present in largest amounts in prod- | antibiotic is added to a diet which | quirements for preventing perosis in 
interpretation of these data. Some | ucts of animal origin such as fish | does not contain a special source of | turpeys appear to differ from those 
of the values are included in the | Solubles, some samples of fish meal | the unidentified factor, the growth- needed to protect chicks from this 
table in spite of the lack of experi- | ‘@Specially herring meal) and in liv- | promoting effect of the antibiotic | condition. Manganese, the primarily 
er. The other organic factor is pres- | may disappear by the time the tur- important factor in preventing perosis 


mental evidence concerning minimum 


requirements, but represent 


levels 


ent in largest amount in fresh forage 
dried 


| key 


is 12 to 14 weeks old. On the 
other hand, growth is stimulated 


in chicks, is not the most important 


which were present in rations i: | whey, other milk by-products and | throughout the turkey’s complete + whys paced. gtrenandheg a 
which further additions of these vita- | in dried brewers yeast. Distillers growth period when enough of the keys Most oo elgg > te PF nod analy 
mins failed to improve results. It | dried solubles appears to be the best | unidentified factor is present in the should contain choline rich supple- 
is concluded, therefore se | source actor | diet. Greatest improvement in Ww 

, that these | source of the mineral factor | die é Pp growth | nents during the starting period to 


are safe levels, although lower quan- 


In some way, the growth-promot- 


| at market 


time has been achieved 


insure against perosis caused by cho- 
line deficiency. Turkeys also require 
biotin for the prevention of perosis. 
Studies indicate, however, that ra- 
tions composed of the usual feed in- 
gredients supply sufficient amounts 
of biotin without special supplementa- 
tion. 

Recent experimental work at Cor- 
nell (8, 13) indicates that the niacin 
required to prevent the perosis-like 
syndrome called enlarged hock dis- 
order is much higher than the level 
shown to be required for maximum 
growth. The Cornell work shows that 


turkeys receiving a diet of corn, 
i f 
Mr. McCoy checks steady invense of Red wheat, oats, soybean meal and fish 
Hat Feed sales with Miss Ollie Tucker, secre- ; - 
meal, with appropriate mineral and 


tary. "| have to handle top quality name 
brands of merchandise for my customers and 
Red Hat fits the bill’, says this successful dealer. 


vitamin supplements, require approx- 
imately 35 milligrams of niacin per 
pound of ration to prevent this dis- 
order. Since most practical rations 
contain only approximately 20 milli- 
grams of niacin per pound, it ap- 
pears necessary to use niacin supple- 
ments to provide an additional 15 to 
20 milligrams per pound of ration 
in order to insure prevention of the 
enlarged hock disorder due to niacin 
deficiency. 

Further work at Cornell has shown 
that in similar practical rations con- 
taining a high level of cod liver oil, 
supplemental vitamin E is also re- 
quired to prevent the enlarged hock 
disorder. It appears from this work 
that the easily oxidizable fatty acids 
in cod liver oil destroy vitamin E in 
the ration and/or the body of the 
young turkeys, allowing the enlarged 
hock disorder to develop. Because 
vitamin E is concerned in the pre- 
vention of the enlarged hock dis- 
order, and since this vitamin is very 
unstable and easily destroyed in prac- 
tical rations, it appears to be desir- 
able to supplement turkey rations 
with vitamin E. This is most impor- 
tant where economic loss has been 
experienced because of leg weakness 
in commercial flocks. 

As a further demonstration that 
leg weakness in turkeys is a very 
complicated problem, it appears that 
an unidentified vitamin present in 
dried brewers yeast is also required 
for its prevention. In most instances 
leg weakness may be prevented by 
adding to practical rations all of the 
vitamins and minerals known to be 
required for the prevention of perosis, 
including a high level of niacin and 
vitamin E. At times, however, unless 


O. W. McCoy discusses need for an ample and constant floor stock of Red Hat Feeds 
with employee Ovis Boyd. Mr. McCoy says that customers gain store confidence when 
they see plenty of top quality brand name merchandise on display. 


PHENOMENAL GROWTH IN FEED SALES 


| # business since 1936, O. W. McCoy has been more than suc- 2 
cessful with the operation of cotton gins and general merchandise : 
stores. Today the McCoy business consists of two cotton gins, a 
f general merchandise store and a farm supply store. In 1950 Mr. 
McCoy started handling Red Hat Feeds, and since that time the 
; growth of his feed sales has steadily been on the increase. From F 
July 1954 (240 cwt.) to July 1956 (3797 cwt.) monthly volume 
= has increased itself more than fifteen times, a record that makes : 
Mr. McCoy and Red Hat mighty proud. 


The McCoy store in Jasper, Ala., uses Red 
Hat promotional material. Store signs, win- 
dow posters and display merchandise mean 
more sales. 
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portant points: (1) customer satisfaction with Red Hat’s top 
quality that gets fast results, (2) local advertising with radio, 
billboards, open house and free chick day, (3) cooperation of 
local agricultural leaders, (4) Red Hat advertising programs, 
promotions and contests, (5) close help and assistance of Red 
Hat representative. ; 
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the diet contains 1.0% to 2.0% of 
dried brewers yeast, enlarged hocks 
cannot be prevented. 

In view of these results, it is rec- 
ommended to turkey growers who 
are experiencing economic loss from 
leg weakness that they include in 
their turkey rations 40 grams of 
niacin and 5 grams of alpha-toco- 
pheryl acetate (vitamin E) per ton 
of feed plus 1.0% to 2.0% of dried 
brewers yeast. 

There are certain types of hock 
disorder in turkeys which do not 
appear to be caused by nutritional 
Geficiencies. In the course of studies 
on the enlarged hock disorder, which 
were undertaken at Cornell, it was 
observed that different strains of tur- 
keys exhibit differing degrees of sus- 
ceptibility to this disorder. In some 
strains the disorder is completely 
prevented by the addition to the diet 
of dried brewers yeast and the known 
antiperotic factors including niacin 
and vitamin E. In other strains, how- 
ever, some leg weakness occurs in 


spite of adequate supplementation 
with all of these factors, Evidence 
has been obtained at Cornell that the 
latter type of hock trouble may be 
due to genetic factors, since rigid 
genetic selection apparently can elim- 
inate it from a flock. 

Environmental stresses appear to 
have great influence upon the inci- 
dence and severity of hock trouble 
in turkeys. Over-heating, chilling, the 
use of wide-mesh wire floors, crowd- 
ing, starvation and disease all con- 
tribute to the development of this 
disorder. Reduction of leg weakness 
to a minimum, therefore, can be ac- 
complished only by a combination of 
proper nutrition, management and 
genetic approaches. 

The Nutrition of Turkey Breeders: 
Experiments conducted at Cornell 
(14) during the past five years have 
shown that for optimum hatchability, 
practical rations for turkeys must 
contain adequate vitamin E. These 
results have been confirmed by work- 
ers at Texas A&M College (15, 16, 


17). Since vitamin E is required both 


for normal hatchability in breeding 
turkeys and for the prevention of 
the enlarged hock disorder in grow- 
ing turkeys, turkeys evidently have 
a fairly high requirement for this 
vitamin. It is advisable, therefore, to 
supplement turkey breeding rations 
with adequate vitamin E, not only 
for good hatchability but also for an 
adequate carry-over in the young 
poult at hatching time, which will 
lessen the tendency for the poult to 
develop symptoms of the enlarged 
hock disorder. 

In recent experiments on hatch- 
ability with turkey breeders, conduct- 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE- MIXES 


| quate drinking water 
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ed at Cornell, it was found that diets 
containing 5% of fresh grass juice 
not only caused marked improve- 
ment in hatchability of fertile eggs, 
but also improved the quality of the 
poults produced, and markedly de- 
creased early poult mortality. Appar- 
ently, the unidentified factor pres- 
ent in fresh grass juice and other 
carriers is required, not only for 
early poult growth, but also for opti- 
mum reproduction. 

Water: In any general discussion 
of nutrition, the importance of ade- 
should not be 

Without sufficient water 
rations will not produce 


overlooked 
the best 
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4 
PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from 
te Coast to Coast | RECEIVE TESTIMONIALS—I or their contributions to the feed industry, 
. two former Kansas City men were awarded autographed testimonials at a 
AVAILABLE in carloads and truc klots cocktail party at the Kansas City Club. Honored were James W. Miller (sec- 
a] I ond from left), formerly assistant manager of the Kansas City office of Feed- 
ud! t ughout the ye from our stuffs, now a member of the company’s New York sales force, and A. J. (Al) 
: . centrally located plant Reinberg (center), Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, now assistant manager at Min- 
abit neapolis. Others in the picture are Lloyd S. Larson (left), Midwest Feed 
ft Manufacturers Assn.; Larry Alley, Pay Way Feeds Mills, shown second from 
ILLINOIS SOY PRODUCTS COMPANY the right, and Eugene L. Selders, Eugene L. Selders Co., Kansas City, ex- 
treme right. Mr. Selders was host at the party. The testimonials were pre- 
SOYBEAN PROCESSORS sented in behalf of the Kansas City Feed Club and the Midwest Feed Manu- 
je P. 0. Box 53 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone 23391 facturers Assn., and read in part: “In appreciation for valuable services 
] rendered to the advancement of the Feed Fraternity in the Kansas City and 
Midwest areas.” 
i satisfactory results. All turkey grow- | 8°. V. S., and Lepkovsky, S.—The arginine 
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\ ers know that they must furnish | Nutr, 34:167-171 (1947) 
ir “ic o or ¢ ate (5) Grau Cc R Kratzer, iH ind 
birds good adi qu Asmundson, V The lysine requirements 
i watering space owever, many Oo of poults and chicks; Poultry s« 25:529 
| 
; FOR not realize that turkeys are very 930 (1946) 
(6) Kratzer, H Williams, D. E., and 
easily confused by changes in the | Marshall, Blanche—The sulfur amino acid 
location of the waterers or by re- | requirements of turkey poults; J. Nutr. 37 
| 377-383 (1949) 
Toa placement of an old water fountain, (7) Kratzer, F. H., Williams, D. E., and 
| Se to which the turkeys have become Marshall, Blanche—The tryptophan requires 
pa . . ment of young turkey poults; J. Nutr. 43 
ie) y Ri IVE FEE accustomed, with a new one. Many 223-233 (1951) 
{ instances of trouble in growing tur- (8) Scott, M. L.—Studies on the en 
| : ws : - larged hock disorder (perosis) in turkeys 
keys have occurred when drinking | J. Nutr. 40:611-624 (1950) 
ains chance > (9) Kratzer, F. H Williams, Db. E., and 
WITH fountains were changed, and the tur tes 
keys, not recognizing the new foun- | isoleucine and the activities of its isomer 
GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS tains as a source of water, failed to | Nut 
| drink and therefore stopped eating ‘(10) Nutrient requirements of poultr 
Naturally, the feed manufacturer was | 1954 ational Research Coun i] 
ashington, 
14 then brought in to account for the (11) Seott, M. L.—Unpublished wor! 
changes he had supposedly made in 412) Scott, M. L., and Jensen, L. 8.—The 
| effect of antibiotik upon the requirement 
his feed which made it no Jonger | of turkeys for unidentified vitamins; Poult: 
palatable to the turkeys | Sct. 31:986-993 (1952) 
(13) Scott, M. L Preventior f the er 
Nutrition is a very important | jargea hock disorder in turkeys with niaciy 
phase of turkey production. Ad — vitamin E; Poultry Sel 670-677 
(1953) 
vances in nutrition must; however, (14) Jensen, L. S., Scott, M. L., Heuser 
go hand-in-hand with improvements | G. F.. Norris, L. C, and Nelson, T. 8 
. . Studies or @ nutrition o re ling turkey 
| in breeding, management and dis- te 
1 ease control; for it is only by im- ment practical turkey rations with vitan 
of E; Poultry s« n press) 
y CORN DISTILLERS SOLUBLES WITH DRIED GRAINS proving all phases of production that | +35) +A -s2eeith +, L.. and Couch, J. R 
real progress can be made in help- | Effect of vitamin E and other supplement 
on hatchability « turkey eggs; Poultry &« 
ie ing the turkey grower to produce 3:1039 (1954 
| | 
this high-quality meat for the con- | R 
J (huisenberr) | ind Couch 4 ita 
sumer at lower prices than he pays =n E und reproduction in turkeys; J. Nutr 
for other meats RI 
(17) erguson | tkinson t 
If the feed manufacturer can he'p | and Cou “a R.—Relationship of vitamin 
the turkey grower to achieve this | E to embryonic development of avian eye 
Proc Soc. Exp. Biol and Med $6:868-871 
aim, he will find more turkey-grow- | (1954). 
ing customers for his feeds | 
CORN DISTILLERS DRIED SOLUBLES eas | SERIOUS FIRE PREVENTED 
| NNEAPOLIS — An alert police 
The feeds that promote quicker growth and greater meat and egg (1) Scott, M. L, Heuser, G. F. ana | Officer probably prevented an explo- 
yield are the feeds your dealers and their customers want to buy: Norris, L. C.—Energy, protein and uniden- | sion and fire from causing extensive 
Butrition; Poultry | damage at the Hiawatha Grain Com- 
Produlac or Nadrisol—grain fermentation products—are stand- (2) Fraps, G. SComposition and pro- | pany’s mill and elevator here. The 
ardized, both products having the same riboflavin content and chol- ductive energy of poultry feeds and rations; | officer was riding in the vicinity of 
ine content (3) Ferguson, T. M., Vaught, H. p., | the elevator when he heard the ex- 
‘ Matterson, L. D., Reid, B. L., and Couch, losion and saw smoke. He called 
With either Produlac or Nadrisol you can mix highly nutritive starter diets: paper presented at the In- | firemen who arrived in time to con- 
formula feeds. These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins—vege- nn on at Erne ee the fire mainly to the dust col- 
table fats—and essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, as well as (4) Kratzer, F. H., Bird, F. H., Asmund- | 1€C 
unidentified growth factors. 
Mix either Produlac or Nadrisol in your formula feeds. It’s a good “FORWARD WITH FAFAR Ep” 
way to gain and hold customer acceptance. 
Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. Headquarters for the Best in 
| Product of |___ PEAT MOSS POULTRY LITTER 
Pure Sphagnum Moss—Light, Clean, Dry 


HORTICULTURAL PEAT MOSS 
CANADIAN @ GERMAN 
Available in 7 Popular Sizes: 
1-Peck Bags to 15-Bushel Bales 
Write, wire or ‘phone—we're at your service 


CONRAD FAFARD, Inc., P.O. Box 774, Springfield, Mass. 
Phone: LONGMEADOW, LOcust 7-3316 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


New Listings 


For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings a new procedure has 
been established in making up this de- 
partment. The listings added to the coi- 
umn in the current week appear ahead 
of the ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where they 
will remain until the event is held. 


1957 


Jan. 31-Feb. 1—University of New 
Hampshire Poultry Health Confer- 
ence; University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H.; chm., Richard War- 
ren, extension poultryman. 

Feb. 18—New Mexico Feeders 
Day; New Mexico A&M College, 
State College, N.M.; chm., J. H. 
Knox, animal husbandry department. 

May 20-21 — National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C.; sec., John F. Mo- 
loney, 19 S. Cleveland St., Memphis 
4, Tenn. 

Oct. 16-17—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; exec. sec., 
L. E. Bopst, Room 036 New Chemis- 
try Bldg., University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 


1956 

Nov. 12-18—Missouri Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union Bldg., Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia; chm., 
Dr. W. H. Pfander, Mumford Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Nov. 14-15—Illinois Feed Assn. and 
Illinois Poultry Improvement Assn., 
joint meeting; Armory, Leland Hotel 
(IFA) and St. Nicholas Hotel (IPIA), 
Springfield, Ill.; sec., IFA, Dean M. 
Clark, Board of Trade Bldg., Chi- 
cago, TIL; sec., IPIA, Aubrey Harless, 
Box 91, Shelbyville, Ml. 

Nov. 16—School for Poultry Serv- 
icemen in Feee and Allied Indus- 
tries; College of Agriculture, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, NJ.; 
chm., OC. 8S. Platt, Poultry Depart- 
ment. 

Nov. 18-19—Tennessee Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hermitage Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Wendell H. 
Levine, 200 Baxter Bldg., Nashville. 

Nov. 19-20—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines, Iowa; exec. sec., Mark G. 
Thornburg, 928 Des Moines Bildg., 
Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Nov. 20—West Virginia Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. Short Course; Appalachian 
Power Co. Auditorium; chm., Gerald 
C. Anderson, animal husbandry dept., 
West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, W.Va. 

1957 

Nov. 23-24— American Society of 
Animal Production; Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago; sec., W. M. Beeson, Dept 
of Animal Husbandry, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

Nov. 26-27—American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation; Drake Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Harry Hunter, 173 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, IIL 

Dec, 3-4—Farmers Elevator Assn. 
of South Dakota; Huron, 8.D.; sec., 
©. ©. Anderson, 423 Citizens Bldg., 
Aberdeen, 8.D. 

Dec. 8-5—Midwest Feed Production 
School, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; Lloyd 8. 
Larson, executive vice president, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Dec. 6-7—Washington Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Western Wash- 
ington Experiment Station, Puyal- 
lup, Wash. 

ec. 6-7—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, N.C.; 
chm., George Wise, Animal Nutrition 


Section, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N.C. 


1957 

Jan. 7-8 — Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan; chm., F. W. Atkeson, 
head of department of dairy hus- 
bandry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

Jan. 8-10 — National Turkey Fed- 
eration, Cincinnati, Ohio; exec. sec., 
M. C. Small, P.O. Box 69, Mt. Mor- 
ris, Ill. 

Jan. 11-12—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley 
Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Jan. 13-15—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque, N.M.; exec. sec., H. B. 
Hening, P.O. Box 616, Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

Jan. 14-15—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis; 
sec., W. D. Flemming, 112 Grain Ex- 
change Bidg., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Jan. 14-16—Conference on Process- 
ing of Cottonseed Meal as Related 
to Its Nutritive Value; Southern 
Utilization Research Branch, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, 1100 
Robert E. Lee Blvd., New Orleans, 
La.; chm., Dr. A. M. Altschul, South- 
ern Utilization Research Branch, 


1100 Robert E. Lee Blvd., New Or- 
leans 19, La. 

Jan. 20-22—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, 
Ind, 

Jan. 22-23—North Dakota Poultry 
Industries Convention; Elks Club, 
Fargo, N.D.; Irving J. Mork, North 
Dakota Agricultural College, State 
College Station, Fargo, N.D. 

Jan. 23-24 — Massachusetts Dairy 
Farmers Seminar; University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 

Jan. 24-26—Boston Poultry Show 
and New England Poultrymen’s Con- 
ference; Mechanics Bldg., Boston; 
chm., Dr. Alfred Van Wagenen, 
Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council, 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton, 
NJ. 

Jan. 28-30 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, 
Atlanta; exec. sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2—American Dehydra- 
tors Assn., Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; exec. vice 
pres., Joseph Chrisman, 430 Board of 
Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Jan. $31-Feb. 1—University of New 
Hampshire Poultry Health Confer- 
ence; University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, N.H.; chm., Prof. W. ©. 
Skoglund, Poultry Dept. 

Feb. 4-6—Assn. of Southern Agri- 
cultural Workers, Birmingham, Ala. 

Feb. 5-6—Hoosier Turkey Trot; 
Purdue University; sec., David D. 
Jackson, Indiana State Poultry Assn., 
Turkey Dept., Poultry Bldg., Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 

Feb. 7-8—Oregon Animal Industry 
Conference; Oregon State . College, 
Corvallis; chm., Dr. J. R. Parker. 

Feb. 10-12—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Casper; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, P.O. Box 118, 
Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 14-15— Washington State 
Feed Assn.; Olympic Hotel, Seattle; 
sec., J. G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg, Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 14-15 — Utah Feed Manufac- 
turers & Dealers Assn.; Brigham 
Young University, Provo, Utah; sec.- 
treas., Dr. Lawrence Morris, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

Feb. 15-17—Institute of American 
Poultry Industries Fact Finding Con- 
ference; Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.; pres., Cliff D. Carpen- 
ter, 221 North LaSalle St., Chicago 
1, OL 

Feb. 17-19 — Midwest Feed Manu- 


with the 


Your BEST BUY 


HORO- AMI 


VERTAM 


in VERTICAL MIXERS 


Vertamix is the savingest mixer 
ever built. Its exclusive and 
unique features cut costs of labor, 
maintenance, power, and give 
you better mixed, higher quality 
products. 


EXCLUSIVE ! 


THORO-FLO MIXING 


The THORO-FLO feature of 
Vertamix gives a more evenly dis- 


Conventional | THORO-FLO 
Operation 


Operation 


time is cut. 


be 


tributed flow of materials than 
the conventional mixer, as 
shown in the diagram. You get 
a well-balanced mix even of 
materials of widely differing 
sizes and weights. Pellets and 
mash can be thoroughly mixed 
together. Costly recirculation 


FAST FEEDING — An efficient 


forced-feed hopper loads as fast as materials can be 
brought to it, and definitely reduces the mixing 
cycle. This provides maximum output with mini- 


mum man hours. 


EASY DISCHARGE — Discharge gate has all work- 
ing parts enclosed—no squirting dust. Handle swings 
free to protect hands. Gates can be located at any 
position on cone. Spout can be locked or used as 


cut-off valve. 


NOISELESS OPERATION — Belt drives at both top 


and bottom eliminate noisy, troublesome gears, gear 
boxes, chains, and oil drip. They reduce lubrication 


requirements. 


Vertamix is self-cleaning, compact, and safe. 


Sprout-Waldron’s BIG PLUS provides 
expert engineering guidance on instal- 
plus finest 
workmanship and service .. . plus 100% 
reliability. You’ll save money every 
week of the year with Vertamix. Get 


lation and applications... 


full details now. 


Write for Bulletin 97 


SPROUT-WALDROR 
he Beal in EgusomenT 


61 LOGAN STREET*MUNCY, PA. 


Exclusive Canadian Distributors: Strong-Scott, Limited, Winnipeg 


PELLET MILLS + HAMMER, ROLLER, ATTRITION, AND BURR STONE 
SCREW. BELT. AND PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS 
CUTTERS, CRUSHERS, AND FEEDERS 
REELS, SEPARATORS, AND ASPIRATORS + BULK FEED TRUCKS 
A. ©. SMITH PERMAGLAS STORAGE UNITS + BUHLER BROS. 


MILLS + MIXERS + 
BUCKET ELEVATORS 


FLOUR MILLING EQUIPMENT 


SAC 


Simce (866 —— 


4 
| 
| 
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facturers Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; exec. vice 
pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Feb. 19-20— Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute Nutrition School for Feed 
Men; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
chm., Paul M. Reaves, dept. of dairy 
science, VPI, Blacksburg, Va. 

Feb. 24-26—Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Neil House Hotel, Oo- 
lumbus, Ohio; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 
Ohio St., Greenville, Ohio. 


Feb. 24-26—Oolorado Grain, Milling 


& Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver, Colo.; 
sec., BR. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bidg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 


March 18—Distillers Feed Confer- 
ence; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, 
cinnati, Ohio; exec. director, Law- 
rence E. Carpenter, 1282 Enquirer 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


March 13-17 — Grain Processing 
Machinery Manufacturers Assa.; 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Mississippi; sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave, New York 
RU, 


write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. 


Fortify your feeds with 


YEAST CULTURE 


pecially Prepared for Dry Mix Feeding ) 

Supplies: Vitamin B,. activity, live yeast digestive enzymes, B complex vitamins, plus 
ether potent unidentified factors. Improves appetite, digestion (including rumen 
aid), health, growth, production. Increases feed utilization — lowers feed, cost. 


Live yeast values improve feeding results in recent State conducted tests. 
New Yeast Folder Available 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


| enth St., Los Angeles 21, Cal. 
Cin- | 


| 


| 


| tion; Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa; 


March 14-17 — Pacific Dairy & | 
Poultry Assn.; Ambassador Hotel, | 
Los Angeles; assn. office, 1804 E. Sev- | 


March 14-15—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn., Multnomah Hotel, | 
Portland; mgr., Huss Hayes, Lewis 
Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. 

March 17-18—Quad-State Conven- 


sec., Don Suttie, Sioux City Grain, 
Feed & Seed Assn., Box 341, Sioux 
City. 

March 21-22 — Maryland Nutrition 
Conference; Shoreham Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; chm. Dr. G. Lynn Ko- 
moser, Department of Poultry Hus- 
bandry, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

April 4-6—Animal Health Institute, 
annual meeting; Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

April 10-11—Texas Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Gunter Hotel, San An- 
tonio, Texas; sec., Ben E. Schmitt, 
528 Bewley Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

April 12-18—Texas Grain & Feed 


You Sell The 
Best When 
You Sell 


THE GRIT WITH THE SHARPEST GRINDING EDGES EVER CUT 


You are insuring your Future Profits when you sell GRAN-I- 


GRIT ... the 


BEST Poultry Grit .. 


. because GRAN-I- 


GRIT will repeat in ever increasing volume for you. 
That’s WHY Dealers and Jobbers have become so enthusiastic 


about selling GRAN-I-GRIT. 


GRANI-I-GRIT’S Sharper Grinding Edges 
Release More Nutrients from Feed 


GRAN-I-GRIT with the sharpest grinding edges ever cut, 
grinds feed finer in the gizzard. Finer grinding of feed releases 
more nutrients for every pound of feed consumed. 

These EXTRA valuable body building nutrients that GRAN-I- 
GRIT gives are a great aid in speeding growth, body develop- 
ment and weight gains of broilers and in getting more profitable 
feed conversion. 

Top broiler growers and egg producers use and recommend 
GRAN-I-GRIT. They know from experience that GRAN-I- 
GRIT is the finest profit producing grit they can use. 
GRAN-I-GRIT is insoluble. It will not dissolve and does not 
change the mineral balance of feed. 


HERE iS NEWS 


Learn how GRAN-I-GRIT Re- 
search Proved FEEDING Larger 
Sizes of GRIT Makes More 
Money for Poultry Raisers. 


There is a new GRAN-I-GRIT 
circular that explains in detail 
this new GRAN-I-GRIT feed- 
ing method that makes more 
money for poultry raisers. You, 
as a poultry grit Dealer or Job- 
ber should write for a Free copy 


at once. 


BROILER GROWING 


lb. bags. 


MOUNT AIRY 


GRAN-I-GRIT is packed in 10 
Ib. and King Size (App. 22 Ibs.) 
Feeder Packs and 25, 50 and 80 


NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORPORATION 


Dealers Assn.; Gunter Hotel, San An- 


| tonio, Texas; sec., Ben Ferguson, 614 


Meacham Bidg., Ft. Worth 2, Texas. 
April 25-27—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 
Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

April 26—Indiana Cattle Feeders 
Day; Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind.; chm. W. M. Beeson, Department 
of Animal Husbandry, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 

April 26-May 1—National Fisheries 
Institute; Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; Mal Xavier, 1614 20th St. 
N.W., Washington 9, D.O. 

May 1-3 — American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec.-treas., W. T. Diamond, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 19-20-—- Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Seed Assn., Hotel Connor, Joplin, 
Mo.; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, Eagle 
Mill & Elevator, Higginsville, Mo. 

June 9-l1l—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Iudianapolis 4, Ind. 

June 10-11—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Hotel Commodore, 
New York; exec. dir., Austin W. 
Carpenter, Sherburne, N.Y. 

June 11-12 — Montana Nutrition 
Conference; Montana State College, 
Bozeman; chm., O. O. Thomas, Ani- 


= | mal Industry Department. 


It’s a Fact... 
GRAN-I-GRIT 


Has Eye Apnneal 
for Poultry of All Ages 


Poultry must consume the pro- 
per amount of grit to get maxi- 
mum results from feed and 
GRIT MUST HAVE EYE 
APPEAL before poultry will 
eat it. 

Side by side tests have proven 
that chickens and turkeys of 
all ages prefer a light gray grit 
with black specks . . . THE 
GRAN-I-GRIT TYPE... as 
much as 10, 15 and even 100 to 
one over grit of other colors. 
When poultry raisers know 
this fact they insist on GRAN- 
I-GRIT. 


25 LBS.NET \ 
CWUSHED GRANITE 


SOLUBLE 


NORTH CAROLINA 


June 17-18—Georgia Feed & Poul- 
try Conference; Dinkler Plaza Ho- 
tel, Atlanta; sec., Will L. Kinard, 
3240 Peachtree Road Bidg., Room 
210, Atlanta 5, Georgia. 

June 17-19—Association of South- 
ern Feed & Fertilizer Control Ofii- 
cials; Dinkler-Tutwiler Hotel, Birm- 
ingham, Ala.; sec., Bruce Poundstone, 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Lexington, Ky. 

Sept. 11-13— American Pet Food 
Manufacturers; Drake Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., R. L. Kathe, APFM Division of 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Oct. 3-4—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, poul- 
try science department. 

Oct. 7-9 — Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Poultry Exposition 
and Convention; Farm Show Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 

Oct. 14-16—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, 
Vt.; chm., J. Paul Williams, 615 E. 
Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 


>_> 


SUPPLEMENT PRICE CUT 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. — Distillation 
Products Industries has announced a 
price reduction for Myvamix vita- 
min E feed supplement to $1.80 Ib. 
in 100-lb. drums and $1.85 lb. in 
25-lb. drums. In lots of 1,000 lb. or 
more prices are 10¢ lower. 

The reduction is the sixth made 
in the past three and a half years, 
the company points out in an an- 
nouncement to the trade. 


for 
Vitamin 
for Dry 
Vitamin 
Supplements 


d Rolled Oats 
cysTOMERS 


CAN SEE 
ALL THE OATS! 


WRITE TODAY 

FOR PRICES 
AT PRODUCTS CO. ° 

2000 E. Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


A Division of the Blatchford Calf Meal Co 
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eee for easier 
handling 


eee Uniform 
mixing 


ER E FLO ING: You can depend on the 


anti-caking agent in ‘“T'wo-Sixty-Two”’ to keep it in ex- 
cellent free-flowing condition. 


ESPECIALLY CONDITIONED 


FEED COMPOUND 
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FEED 


As the first and finest urea source of protein,““Two-Sixty- 
Two” assures you consistent performance in feed-mixing 
operations. In supplements for cattle and sheep it improves 
roughage digestion in addition to being a valuable source 
of protein. Rumen bacteria, stimulated by ‘“Two-Sixty- 
Two,” do a more efficient job of breaking down feed fibers 
and unlocking feed nutrients. 

Agents for ‘“Two-Sixty-Two”’ are located in key cities 
(listed below) to provide fast service. They can also offer 
valuable assistance when you’re planning new feeds based 
on the nutritional soundness and practical economy of urea. 
Their help is backed by Du Pont’s 18 years of intensive 


work in the field of ruminant feeding. 


FOR SERVICE or information, phone or write your nearest agent, or contact a Du Pont office. 


CALIFORNIA MISSOURI 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. Bartels & Shores Chemical Co. 
16th & Carolina Street 1400 St. Louis Ave., Kansas City 7 
San Francisco 19 
1422 E. 6th St., Los Angeles 21 


COLORADO 
Arch Sates Company 
1406 E. 47th Avenue, Denver 16 


NEW YORK 3 
Sunset Feed & Gratn Co. 
805 Dun Bidg., Buffalo 2 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Harris-Crane, Inc. 


DANO 221 S. Church St., Charlotte 

Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
P. O. Box 1663, Boise onIo 

ows Davis Enterprises, Inc. 

Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines OREGON 
MASSACHUSETTS Van Waters & Rogers, inc. 
Grandone, Inc., Needham 3950 N. W. Yeon Avenue 
Portland 10 
MINNESOTA 

Agricultural Services, Inc. PENNSYLVANIA 


402 Flour Exchange Bldg. 
Minneapolis 


P. R. Markley, Inc. 
Lafayette Bidg., Phila. 6 


TENNESSEE 
Pless & Sheahan 
P. ©. Box 2654, Memphis 2 
R. Erwin Co. 
638 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Nashville 3 


TEXAS 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc.’ 
10216 Denton’ Road, Dallas 9 


UTAH 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
650 W. 8th South, Sait Lake City 


WASHINGTON 
Van Waters & Rogers, Inc. 
4000 First Avenue South 
Seattle 4 


North 809 Washi Spok 1 


WISCONSIN 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 
741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2 


E.1.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY (INC.) 
Polychemicals Department 
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arrangement of feeding, watering 
and roosting equipment over a pit 
cleaned mechanically to increase col- 
lection of manure and provide an 
easy way for manure removal. 


Salesmanship 

Advice on improved salesmanship 
in the feed industry was provided by 
George Hill, business administration 
professor at Oklahoma A&M. Among 
the important points he mentioned 
are friendliness, cooperation and in- 
formed advice for the customer on 
feeding, disease, marketing and other 
problems. 

He pointed out that one important 
thing is to know the character of 
customers and their needs and help 
them meet their objectives. If a 
product is otherwise good, he went 
on to advise, it is important to sell 
the little extras, too. The value of 
advertising was also mentioned. 

Dr. Rollin H. Thayer of the Okla- 
homa poultry department described 
high energy rations for poultry and 
their use in modern feeding sys- 
tems. Rate of gain, per cent egg pro- 
duction and feed conversion efficiency 
are being progressively improved 
through use of high energy rations, 
he pointed out. A complete descrip- 
tion of the feeding system used in 
the Oklahoma Egg Laying Test is 
provided in an Oklahoma Experiment 
Station bulletin, No. B-489. 


Sheep Nutrition 

Some of the basic principles of 
sheep nutrition were outlined by Rob- 
ert L. Noble of the A&M animal 
husbandry department. He explained 
the nutritive requirements of sheep 
and offered advice on feeding ewes 
and fattening feeder lambs. 

In fattening lambs, he said, rations 
containing 45% concentrates and 
55% roughage have been best in 
economy and rate of gain. Pelleting 
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of both the concentrate and rough- 
age in a combination pellet has im- 
proved results, although cost of pel- 
leting has increased cost of gain. 
Self-feeding, Prof. Noble said, usual- 
ly gives good results. 


Turkey Feeding 

In summarizing economic guides 
for choosing rations for market tur- 
keys, Dr. James Plaxico, Oklahoma 
A&M agricultural economist, recom- 
mended considering alternate rations. 
The ration fed to market turkeys in 
Oklahoma during the growing and 
finishing period consists of a growing 
mash and whole grain or mixture of 
grains. The choice of the grain or 
grains depends on availability, cost 
and relative nutrient value. To pro- 
vide growers with a quick basis for 
evaluation of alternate grains, the 
college conducted a study and pre- 
pared a guide to help producers se- 
lect the optimum grain ration under 
any set of price relationships. 

In general, this research shows 
that there is an important relation- 
ship between the grain fed and mash 
consumption per pound of gain, un- 
der various price relationships, and 
that selection of the grain to be 
fed is very important. 

Dr. Plaxico noted that in the re- 
search, it was found that there was 
an important difference between ef- 
ficiency of use of feeds associated 
with sex. 

Amino acid inter-relationships in 
feed were discussed by Dr. D. A. Ben- 
ton of the agricultural chemistry re- 
search department at the college. 
For economical use of the protein 
in feed, he noted, it is important to 
have a good balance of the essential 
amino acids 


Addition of amino acid _ supple- 
ments shows great possibilities for 
improving amino acid balance. Not 


only will this make a more produc- 
tive feed, said Dr. Benton, it may 
allow one to reduce the amount of 
protein without a loss in feed quality. 

He emphasized that incorrect ad- 
dition of amino acids may be detri- 
mental, and he offered suggestions 
for proper use of amino acids. 


Hormone Feeding 

As part of a discussion of hormone 
feeding of dairy cattle, Dr. Stanley 
Musgrave of the Oklahoma dairy de- 
partment commented on the use of 
thyroactive supplements. Apparently, 
he said, the feeding of these supple- 
ments during the general period of 
40 to 60 days post partum to 60 to 
90 days before the next parturition 
can be expected to increase milk and 
butterfat production if the cow is 
capable of producing large amounts 
of milk and if sufficient extra feed 
is provided. 

It appears, said Dr. Musgrave, that 
thyroactive supplements should be 
withdrawn from the ration over a pe- 
riod of time, 15 to 30 days, if a sud- 
den drop in milk production is to 
be minimized. 
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a thyroactive feed supplement is still | 
not agreed on by researchers. 

Apparently, he said, it is more prac- 
tical to feed thyroprotein for short 
periods of time rather than for the 
entire lactation. 

The vast increase in medication 
through the feed was noted in a talk 
on feed additives by Dr. W. P. John- 
son, director of research develop- 
ment, American Cyanamid Co., New 
York. He said that the choice of 
drug by the feed manufacturer for 
use under specific conditions should 
be made on evaluation of the ex- 
tensive studies conducted by the drug 
manufacturer, feed manufacturers 
and independent researchers, and the 
research facilities and reputation of 
the drug firm. 

Oklahoma _  agriculture’s past 
trends, current problems and future 
prospects were discussed by Prof. G. 
P. Collins, Oklahoma agricultural 
economist. Current problems include 
limited opportunity to expand produc- 
tion of the state’s two major crops, 
wheat and cotton, because of national 
surpluses, the price-cost squeeze for 
the livestock industry, difficulty of 
expanding market outlets for dairy 
and poultry products, and difficulty 
in developing production and markets 
on a commercial scale for such crops 
as vegetables and fruit. 

Dr. Collins noted, among other 
things, that demand for animal food 
products Is expt cted to increase, but 
an increase in production efficiency | 
is needed to assure improved profits. | 


Morrison Book on 
Feeds and Feeding 
In 22nd Edition 


ITHACA, N.Y.—New developments 
are given particular emphasis in the 
22nd edition of “Feeds and Feeding,” 
by Dr. Frank B. Morrison, emeritus 
professor of animal husbandry and 
animal nutrition, Cornell University, | 
and associates 

The volume has been revised and 
rewritten because of the many dis- | 
coveries made in nutrition and live- 
stock feeding during recent years, | 
the author said. | 

The numerous experiments are 
summarized which have dealt with 
antibiotic, arsonic and surfactant sup- 
plements, and with hormones, includ- 
ing stilbestrol 

Information is given concerning the 
requirements of each class of stock 
for the various vitamins, including 
vitamin B, and the unidentified vita- 
mins or factors. The amino acid needs | 


of the different farm animals are dis- | 
cussed in detail. The amounts of the | 
various essential amino acids re- 


quired by swine and poultry are stat- | 
ed, so far as data are available. 

Information provided covers the | 
nutrition, feeding, care and manage- 
ment of the various classes of farm | 
animals, including poultry. The com- | 
position, use and nutritive value of | 
all important livestock feeds and par- | 
ticularly the recent discoveries in | 
animal nutrition and livestock feed- 
ing, are emphasized. | 

The book has over 1,000 pages and | 
more than 600,000 words. By using 
two columns per page, the text ma- | 
terial can be read more easily, and | 
the number of words on a page is | 
increased over 20% compared with 
previous editions, the author states. 
More than 200 illustrations are pro- 
vided. 

Part I of “Feeds and Feeding” pre- 
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sents the important principles of ani- 
mal nutrition and recent discoveries 
of the scientists. The bearing of these 
on the practical feeding of livestock 
is emphasized. Separate chapters are 
devoted to proteins, fats, carbohy- 
drates and to minerals and vitamins. 
In this part of the book appear de- 
tailed discussions of the special re- 
quirements for growth, fattening, 
milk production, work, wool produc- 
tion and maintenance. The method of 
computing balanced rations for live- 


1.5 Billion Broilers 
By 1970, 2.6 Billion 
By 2000 Held Possible 


DURHAM, N.H.—It’s too bad that 
some of the recent excessive produc- 
tion of broilers couldn’t have been 
deferred somewhat. At any rate, 
some recent University of New 
Hampshire estimates of future con- 
sumption of broilers show the large 
potential increase in demand which 


stock is explained. Experiments are 
summarized which show what meth- 
ods of preparing feeds are most eco- 
nomical. 

Part II gives information about the 
composition, uses and value of prac- 
tically all the feeds used in this coun- 
try. The manurial value of feed is dis- 
cussed in a separate chapter. 

Part III gives facts on the nutri- 
tion, feeding, care and management 
of all classes of farm animals. In- 
cluded are two chapters that deal 
with poultry. 


is possible with a growing population 
and increased per capita consump- 
tion. 

Prof. W. C. Skoglund, chairman 
of the New Hampshire poultry de- 
partment, points out that if popula- 
tion increases as expected and if per 
capita consumption of broiler meat 
continues to rise, the U.S. will need 
annual production of some 1.5 billion 
broilers by 1970 and more than 2.6 
billion by the year 2000. 

Taking into consideration the Cen- 
sus Bureau projections of our popu- 
| lation, Prof. Skoglund comes up with 
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some interesting calculations as pros- 
pects for increased demand for 
broilers. See the accompanying table. 

Even if per capita consumption of 
broilers does not increase, the nation 
will need 84% more broilers in the 
year 2000 than it now raises to meet 
the demand resulting from popula- 
tion growth alone. 

If, by aggressive promotion, the 
industry can increase per capita use 
by only .1 lb. annually, it will have 
to produce 146% more broilers in 
the year 2000 to meet demand result- 
ing from population growth. 

Potential Consumption of Broilers in U.S. 

(Based on Human Population Predictions) 

(000's omitted) 


Year Schedule A Schedule B 
1955 1,063,375 1,063,375 
1960 1,184,173 1,197,271 
1970 1,347,365 1,498,302 
1980 ...... 1,482,629 1,759,446 
1,702,707 2,147,776 
2000 ...... 1,956,247 2,163,687 
Total 


increase 892,872 (84%) 1,550,312 (146%) 
Schedule A—Based on a steady per cepite 
consumption of 13.39 Ib. ready-to-cook broiler. 
Schedule B—Iinstead of a steady per capite 
consumption of broiler this assumes an annual 
increase of 0.10 Ib. per capita 
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_Atrophic Rhinitis 
Cuts Pig Growth 
After Weaning 


WASHINGTON—tThe swine disease 
atrophic rhinitis apparently does not 
affect a sow’s productivity, but it does 
slow down the growth rate of affected 
pigs after weaning. This finding and 
some other rather surprising discov- 
eries about atrophic rhinitis have 
been reported following recent U.S. 
Department of Agriculture tests on 
sow. productivity and rate of growth 
of pigs under record-of-performance 
conditions. 

USDA studies on the economic 
effects of atrophic rhinitis in an ex- 
perimental swine herd also showed 
that the growth-inhibiting effect be- 
comes progressively greater with age. 
Normal! pigs outweighed affected ones 
by 3.9% at 56 days of age and 6.4% 
at 140 days, as well as by 5.2% in 
daily gain. 

Veterinarians R. D. Shuman and 
F. L. Earl were impressed with the 
continued normal-appearing thrifti- 
ness of the herd under study—in con- 
trast to the herd damage expected. 
This adds to the puzzling and often- 
contradictory aspect of a disease that 
has been plaguing U.S. swine herds 
for at least 12 years. 

Reported in the U.S. only since 
1944, atrophic rhinitis is now consid- 
ered a major disease of swine. Its 


cause is not yet known. The disease 
itself does not kill. Major economic 
loss comes from slower body develop- 
ment. Pneumonia sometimes occurs 
as a secondary complication. Re- 
searchers found in the experimental 
herd, however, that pneumonia le- 
sions appeared as frequently among 
animals without evidence of rhinitis 
as among affected ones. Sometimes, 
diseased animals show no outward ill 
effects of the disease at all. 


Research Work 

Researchers determined sow pro- 
ductivity by checking total number 
of pigs born, number living and 
weight per individual and litter at 56 
days of age. Growth rate of pigs 
whose records of performance 
(R.O.P.) were being kept was meas- 
ured by individual weights at 140 
days of age and the average daily 
gain from weaning to a final weight 
of about 215 lb. 

Of the 212 sows in the sow-produc- 
tivity study, 121 were normal and 


| 91 had atrophic rhinitis. Affected sows 
| had more pigs per litter than normal 


sows—8.9, compared with 8.5. But af- 
fected sows had a greater proportion 
of stillborn pigs per litter than normal 
sows—7%, compared with 4.6%. Nor- 
mal sows averaged 6.8 pigs per litter 
at 56 days of age, compared with 
6.2 pigs per litter for sows with atro- 
phic rhinitis. Individual pigs from af- 
fected sows averaged 36.8 lb. in 


weight compared with 36.2 lb. for 
pigs from normal sows. Average lit- 
ter weight of the normal sows was 
246.4 lb. compared with 222 Ib. for 
affected sows. 

Of the 284 R.O.P. pigs studied, 146 
were normal and 138 had atrophic 
rhinitis. At 56 days of age, normal 
pigs averaged 38.4 lb., affected pigs 
36.9 Ib.; at 140 days of age, normal 
pigs averaged 161.7 lb., affected pigs 
151.3 lb. The advantage was also 
reflected in daily gain from weaning 
to about 215 lb. Normal pigs gained 
1.52 lb. per day compared with 1.44 
lb. per day for pigs with atrophic 
rhinitis. 

Early work showed much varia- 
tion among breed groups in pigs born, 
number alive per litter at 56 days, 
individual weights and incidence of 
rhinitis. To eliminate the effect of 
such differences, all comparisons 
were made on an intrabreed group 
basis, using only breed groups in 
which both normal and affected ani- 
mals were represented in one season. 
All data on individual weights and 
rate of gain were corrected for sex 
differences. 


Slow Gainers May 
Require Extra 


Amount of Vitamins 


CORVALLIS, ORE.—Slow gaining 
livestock may need extra amounts 
of vitamins. This is indicated by ani- 
mal husbandry researchers at Ore- 
gon State College. 

Vitamin deficiencies can be inherit- 
ed, the researchers point out. Ralph 
Bogart and Robert Mason have found 
that normal-appearing mice can pass 
on to their offspring needs for certain 
vitamins much higher than what they 
get from a normal ration. If higher 
needs aren’t met, these offspring die. 

Four strains of mice were crossed 
last year, and_ several offspring 
wouldn’t grow on the stock ration 
after weaning, according to the re- 
search report in a college publication, 
Oregon's Agricultural Progress. In all 
cases one parent had high thyroid ac- 
tivity, indicating they used vitamins 
at a faster-than-normal rate. The 
other parent passed on only normal 
ability to digest and store vitamins. 
Result: Offspring used vitamins fast- 
er than they could get them from 
their feed. 

When B-vitamins were added to the 
ration, these mice resumed growth 
and eventually weighed the same as 
normal mice raised on the stock ra- 
tion. Many high - vitamin - requiring 
mice were able to survive on the 
stock ration once they reached full 
growth, but could not reproduce un- 
less extra B-vitamins were added. 

When “saved” mice were mated, 
their offspring had to be given extra 
B-vitamins throughout life to survive. 

A vitamin deficiency showed up 
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Fred J. Klatte 


JOINS CSC — Fred J. Klatte has 
joined the Commercial Solvents Corp. 
as a salesman for animal nutrition 
products. According to James V. 
O’Leary, general manager, biochemi- 
eals division, Mr. Klatte’s territory 
will be the Iowa area. He will handle 
sales and service on the company’s 
line of basic animal feed ingredients. 
Mr. Klatte did his undergraduate 
work at the University of Connecti- 
cut and received his M.A. degree in 
animal husbandry at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 


during the suckling period, too. Diet 
of some mothers had to be fortified 
for the young to continue growing. 
Mothers were giving plenty of milk, 
but it did not contain enough vita- 
mins for high-vitamin-requiring mice 
to survive. 


Applied to Livestock 


How can these findings be applied 
to livestock? 

The researchers point to possibili- 
ties: 

1. For one thing, young livestock 
losses or slow early gain may be 
caused by a higher-than-usual vita- 
min need. Scouring and rough coats 
are two symptoms of vitamin defi- 
ciency. Perhaps vitamin treatment 
will stop these troubles. Further re- 
search is needed, however, the scien- 
tists say. 

2. Normal-appearing strains of 
livestock may produce offspring with 
higher-than-normal vitamin require- 
ments. This sometimes makes selec- 
tion difficult. At Oregon State, ani- 
mals that show a good rate of gain on 
test may do poorly under rigorous 
range conditions. This means selec- 
tion might best be made when only 
a minimum ration has been fed. Ab- 
normal animals may do well when 
well fed, but normal animals prob- 
ably still do well when fed poorly. 


Utah State Dedicates 


Agriculture Building 


LOGAN, UTAH—vUtah State Agri- 
cultural College, Logan, recently 
dedicated its new $1,198,000 agricul- 
tural science building named in hon- 
or of Dr. Elmer G. Peterson, who 
was president of the college from 
1916 to 1945. 

The building will provide research 
and study facilities for the college 
faculty and students as well as pro- 
viding space for a score of U.S. gov- 
ernment research scientists. Dr. 
Byron T. Shaw, administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service, was 
the main speaker at dedication cere- 
monies. 
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Terramycin Approved 
For Use in Preventing 
Shipping Fever 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The Food 
and Drug Administration has ac- 
cepted the use of the antibiotic Ter- 
ramycin mixed in beef conditioning 
feeds as a means of preventing and 
treating the shipping fever complex, 
according to agricultural scientists 
of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Claims for Terramycin feed sup- 
plements in preventing and control- 
ling shipping fever are based on data 
from five years of controlled field 
trials involving 28,000 head of cattle, 
the company said. 

The shipping fever complex is 
estimated to cause $25 million worth 
of losses in the U.S. beef cattle in- 
dustry each year, and the scientists 
say that there has been a marked 
recent increase in interest among 
beef producers in keeping this group 
of diseases in check. 


A spokesman for the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is quoted as 
Saying that there are three major 
reasons for the increased interest: 
(1) Most producers are now working 
on a narrowed profit margin and 
cannot afford to take losses they once 
absorbed with ease. (2) There are 
more cattle now than in previous 
years and more movement of cattle 
as the industry becomes more spe- 
cialized, tending to compound losses 
due to disease. (3) In the last few 
years what appeared to be several 
new diseases of beef cattle have been 
identified. They are enough like 
“shipping fever” for the producer to 
lump them all under that complex, 
thus increasing their importance. 

Dr. Gail E. Hawley of Pfizer’s agri- 
cultural research center at Terre 
Haute, said: “Shipping fever usually 
follows a period of prolonged chilling. 
Whether or not the cattle are moved 
or remain on the home ranch is of 
little importance. The prevention and 


treatment program using Terramycin 
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in the feed is very economical, since 
the total cost is 5 to 10¢ per day per 
animal, depending on body weight. 
The program also saves a substantial 
amount of labor as the animals do 
not have to be handled through a 
chute. No special equipment is re- 
quired and conditioning feeds enable 
calves to get off to a good start with- 
out the hazard of serum shock. Con- 
ditioning feeds with Terramycin offers 
protection from 19 to 21 days, which 
is more than sufficient to cover the 
shipping danger period.” 

Pfizer scientists recommend that 
calves weighing up to 450 lb. be fed 
a daily ration of 2 lb. of supplement, 
containing 500 grams of Terramycin 
per ton, for either prevention or 
treatment. For calves weighing up to 
750 Ib., 4 Ib. of supplement per day 
are recommended. Each pound of 
supplement contains 4% gram of the 
antibiotic. Conditioning feeds may be 
used from three to five days before 
the calves are shipped or after they 
have arrived in the feedlot. 


HERE'S AN ADDED SALESMAN 
THAT PRODUCES SALES... AND 
“FARM FRESH" FORMULA FEEDS! 


porting increases in sales volume 
as high as 50°% from this new service .. . and getting 
new customers too! This is important to you in view of 
existing conditions today. B & L users report, too, that 


B & L users are re 


they are producing the same quali 
feeds as large stationary plants. 


mixed with no trace streaks or lumps . . . every time! 
Feeders report more economical gains and appreciate 
the time and effort saved by using their own grain 

t on-the-farm. B & L is 
truly the most complete machine on the market today. 


ON-THE-SPOT OPERATION 


All controls and gauges are centrally located to save 
time and work on the part of the operator. Speeds 


and roughage and mixing rig 


production for extra profit. 


A COMPLETE 


INCREASE YOUR 
SALES VOLUME! 


merchandise your feed -- for more profit 


FORMULA FEED 


ON WHEELS! 


FEED PLANT 


formula finished 
is uniformly 


blends. 


£446 


PORTABLE 
FORMULA BLENDER i} 


Check hes combination of EXCLUSIVE features / 


New Hydraulic Drives. 

Carries both concentrates and molasses. 
Completely controlled. 

Pre-mixer affords triple mixing action. 

Blends more molasses. 

Higher speed mixing from low to high range. 
More mobile . . . lighter weight (under 12,000 
Ibs. complete). 

Simpler operation—operates from one spot. 

No frace streaks . . . no lumps. 

Produces top quality feed. 

Not just a batch mixer . . . continuous grinds and 


Needs no auxiliary power. 
Screw conveyor moves material from mill. (Fines 
and coarse never separate as they would if air 


were used.) Also saves horsepower and eliminates 


A new service 

your customers will 
appreciate .. . better 
check into it, now! 


Gentlemen: 


Please send literature on the B & L 
Portable Feed Blender to: 


abrasive action. 


Dept. F-56 


LEAS 


| 
the 
| 
| 1200-34 Twelfth St., S.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa Phone 5.14010 
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the following Saturday. 
Rates: l5e per word: 
2.25. Situations wanted, 


Classified advertisements accepted until 
Wednesday each week for the issue of 


minimum charge 
10¢ a word; 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office, If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Classified Ads 


Classified advertising rate not available 


advertising. 
machinery, 


for commercial 
ments of new 


products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch, 


HELP WANTED 


PEAT MOSS SALESMAN w ANTED — 
Horticultural d poultry | Excellent 
side line. Cor ion. Exe 
offered Super Impo 
Chicago Ave., gC 

SALESMAN WANTED—MAN CALLING ON 
feed dealers and elevators to carry na- 
tionally advertised sideline. Good repeat 


iV territory 
1421 West 


Advertise- 


4,000 LB. HORIZONTAL BATCH MIXER, 
good shape, priced right. Ray Jones, 
Oakview Drive, Jefferson City, Mo 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


GRUENDLER HAM- 
Feed Store Big 


BARGAIN—21-INCH 
mermil:, $250 Mings 
Sandy, Texas 


PINK WHEAT AND FOREIGN MATTER 


detectors—get our original. Mill 
ment Sales, Box 222, Hillsdale, 


Equip- 
Mich. 


EQUIPMENT SUPPLY USED OR NEW IS 


our business, 
ete, Can we 
Sales, Box 22, 


shellers, molasses blenders 
assist you? Mill 
Hillsdale, Mich. 


Equipment 


WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET 
new or used mill machinery, 
tors or any other equipment, 


anteed first-class throughout, 


neapolis 1, 


Minn. 


FOR SALE—1954 MOBILE DAFFIN FEED 


Unit. Chevrolet truck, very good shape. 
Priced to sell. Address Ad No. 2128, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


FOR 
electric mo- 
write J. E. 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Ad No. 8774, Feedstuffs, Min- 


FOR SALE—MID-STAR KLEEN MIX MO- 
lasses Mixer, complete with motor. In ex- 


cellent condition. 
leaf, N. C. 


Rice & Ratledge, Wood- 


FOR SALE— FLOUR AND FEED 
Machinery, belts, screw conveyors, 
(some split), reels, rolls, 100 H.P. 
engines, 100 H.P. 
Smokestack, 3 years old. North 
Milling Co., North Branch, Minn. 


steam 


Branch 


MILL 


pulleys 


boiler, 52’ x 28%” 


FOR SALE— NEW NO. 710 HALL DIS- 
tributor, cheap; Davis 10x10 Grain Krimp- 
ing Roll, with or without power, bargain; 
40 cu. ft. 8. Howes Horizontal Mixer, 
rebuilt, like new; Kelly 
Blender, used very little; 15 ft. 
Drag Feeder, rebuilt. McLaughlin, Ward 
& Co., 409 S. 23rd St., Jackson, Mich. 


FOR SALE — ALLIS-CHALMERS ROTARY 
Steam Dryer, Meal Coolers, Marley Cool- 
ing Tower, Hoffman Centrifugal Blowers, 
Webster Automatic Power Shovel Units, 
Roots-Connersville Blowers, Heat Ex- 
changers, Prater Pulverizers, V. D. An- 
derson Expeller Parts, Scales, Pumps, 
Eureka Dust Collectors, Valves and Elec- 
tric motors. A-1 condition. Contact Lee 
Atherton, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., In- 
vestor’s Bldg., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Duplex Molasses 
Prater 


FOR SALE—ONE ROSKAMP OAT HULL- 
er, completely reconditioned. Elton Seed 
& Milling Co., Badger, lowa 


W.RITE HUGHES ENGINEERING CO., 


Wayland, Mich., when you need electric 
motors, feed and flour mill machinery 
24-INCH ROBINSON ATTRITION MILLS 


with 25 H.P. and 20 H.P. motors, Com- 
plete with starters and reverse current 
220 =«volt Leland Hatchery, Ine., Le- 
land, 


FIELD QUEEN HARVESTER; ONE 
J. Small Harvester; two Gahl Har- 
vesters; three Prairie Schooner trailers; 
one 36” Roberts mill with 150 H P. diesel; 
one Williamson feed truck body Rock 
Island Oil & Refining Co., Inc., 321 West 
Douglas Ave., Wichita, Kansas 


ONE 
Ww. 


FOR SALE — ONE 6R36 GRUENDLER 
breakdown mill; 150 H.P., 440-volt motor 
on rotor: 25 H.P. fan motor; 3 H.P. vari- 
able speed feed tab-.e equipped 
with 60 foot feed belt. Used very little 
Like new Morri " Phone 2 
5176, Hastings, Neb 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS, RICH- 
ardson Scales, truck scales, hammermills, 
oat crimpers, horizontal and upright feed 
mixers, séwing machines, elevator legs, 
screw conveyors, molasses mixers and pel- 
let mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE—BRAND NEW 
2-ton heavy duty Marion Feed Mixer. 
New 16 inch Jay Bee Mill with breaker 
plate and oversized fan, complete with 
base and slightly used 100 H.P. motor, 
priced at a. discount for quick sale. 
Address Ad No. 2176, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn 


FOR SALE—SPROUT-WALDRON 336 OCU. 
Ft. (12,000 Ib.) horizontal ribbon dry 
mixers; S-W type 3036 swing head blender 
with 60 H.P. motor; 4'x30’, 6’x30’, and 
6’x50’ rotary steam tube dryers; 3’x24’, 
4'6"x40’, rotary hot air dryers. 
Hammermills, pulverizers, attrition mills, 
etc. Perry, 1403 North 6th Street, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pa. 


H-E-L-P 
NEW MOTOR PRICES ARE UP 10% 
BUT! 
YOU CAN BUY THESE REBUILT NEMA 
FRAME MOTORS—WITH NEW MOTOR GUARANTEE 
AND SAVE UP TO 50% 


220/440 VOLT — 60 CYCLE — 3 PHASE 


OPEN TYPE TOTALLY ENCLOSED 

H.P R.P.M. R.P.M R.P.M H.-P. R.P.M. R.P.M. R.P.M 
3600 1 1200 3600 1800 1200 

$51.00 $49.00 $58.00 $56.00 $54.00 $64.00 

a 52.00 58.00 67.00 Ya 57.00 44.00 74.00 
2 64.00 67.00 75.60 70.00 85.00 98.00 
3 74.00 75.00 89.00 3 101.00 104.00 125.00 
5 85.00 89.00 112.00 112.00 125.00 159.00 
72 98.00 112.00 141.00 72 134.00 159.00 206.00 
10 122.00 141.00 168.00 10 170.00 .00 234.00 
15 162.00 168. 222. 15 ¥ 234.00 316.00 
+ to change without notice and subject to 


one year. 


H.-P. R.P.M. R.P.M. R.P.M. 
3600 1800 1200 
4 44.00 55.00 
67.00 89.00 


prior sale—Guaranteed 30 


New—42” ..... $145.00 


—Phone 2-4710 


142 East Pearl St. 


Above | effective 9/22/56—Prices subj 
prior sale—Guaranteed 


YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO MISS THESE BARGAINS 
IN USED—PRE-NEMA MOTORS! 
220 OR 440 VOLT — 60 CYCLE — 3 PHASE — OPEN TYPE 


Above prices effective = subject to change without notice and subject to 


HAMMERMILLS 


NEW—REBUILT (GUARANTEED)-—USED (AS IS) 
JAY BEE'S .. . JACOBSON'S . . BLUE STREAK'S .. . PAPEC'S... 
KELLY-DUPLEXES . . . AND BAUER'S 


Also, a complete line of JayBee and Bauer parts in stock 
DUST COLLECTORS—YOU CAN'T BEAT THESE PRICES 
$173.00 


M other besoin ant Ged. We might have what you need. Wire, phone or write us 
Phe . Prices subject to change withcut notice—items subject to sale. 


ALL PRICES F.0.B. LIMA, OHIO 


The LIMA ARMATURE WORKS, Inc. 


New—48" 


“Over 30 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed 
and Milling Industry.” 


H.P. R.P.M. R.P.M. R.P.M 
3600 1800 1200 

30 $135.00 135.00 155.00 
40 155.00 155.00 190.00 
50 190.00 190.00 233.00 
60 233.00 233.00 350.00 
200 


New—60”" ..... $205.00 


Lima, Ohio 


* item. A few good established territories 
All Want Ads cash with order. now open. Reply to: Sales Manager, P. O. 
Box 6078, Minneapolis, Minn 
| MACHINERY FOR SALE FEED SALESMEN NEEDED FOR EAST- 
| ern Indiana and central Ohio territoric 
| v Excellent opportunities with pro 
| J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson feeds competitively priced. Efficient serv 
City, Mo. ice to our customers, Write Box 7 in 
ts cinnati 32, Ohio 
MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT FOR SALE DISTRIBUTORS’ AND MFRS’. AGENTS 
One 60 H.P., 3,600 R.P.M., 3-phase, wanted for profitable line of well known 
440-volt electric motor, with starter, brand of baler and binder twine Some 
switch box, conduit & wire. Complete additional, exclusive territories now open 
poultry dressing equipment including Address Ad No. 2089, Feedstuffs, P. O 
one 2-man double drum picker, pinning Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
real Tom Altord, EXPERIENCED FEED SALESMAN FOR 
P. ©. Box 627, McComb, Miss.; Phone western Pennsylvania. Top notch man 
2151 J. who enjoy trong dealer nd feeder 
following wanted by manufacturer who 
has established isiness but » repre 
sentative in the rea Th could be a 
v 2164, Feedstuffs, Minneapo 1, Minn 
WANTED—USED ONE-TON MIXER WITH | WE NEED AN AGGRESSIVE FEED SUP- 
single phase motor. Address Ad No. 2154, plement sale I su sho i l 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn. with feed manufacturer le ! and 
feeders in the noi Mi muri i yuth 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON eastern Iowa ar« Write givir us your 
scales, bag closing machines and other background and experience. Inté ew n 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. the midwestern aré in I . i 
J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson dress Ad No. 2191, Feedstuff Minne 


City, Mo. 


apolis 1, Minn 


DRYERS, DEHYDRATORS, 


HOT AIR 5x40 


FULL TIME, SIDELINE OR BROKERAGE 


or larger. Hammermilis 75 H.P. up. Ver- representative Unusual opportunity to 
tical mixers and conveyors. Immediate build substantial business in Pennsylvania 
action. Address Ad No. 2046, Feedstuffs, or New York State for experienced man 
Suite 3214, 551 Fifth Ave, New York that calls on wholesale and retail feed 
17, N. dealers. Drawing against liberal commis- 


sions. Give details of selling experience. 


FEED MILL, PLUS ELEV 
room, storage houses, 30 
Fort Morgan, Colo 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Replies will be held confidential unless 
otherwise stated. Write: Dept. J, 521 8. 
3rd St., Minneapolis 15, Minn 

ATOR, SHOW 


acres. Box 60, Nutritionist—Research 


FOR SALE—TO SETTLE PARTNERSHIP— 


orther llinois, ec ste mill, fee 
Ad No. 2188, in swine nutrition. Please include perti- 


apolis 1, Minn 


Research group desires services of nutri- 
tionist, Ph.D. level or equivalent prefer- 


Address Ad No. 2168, 
Minn. 


nent data in reply. 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, 


FOR SALE—FEED FARM SU 


PPLY STORE, 


good »pportun ty for grain handling, own- 

er must re Reasonable down pay- 

men I n is rent. Address Ad No 

2179 Feedstuffs Minneapetie 1, Minn, WANTED: SALES ENGINEER 
PRIVATE INDIVIDUAL WANTS TO BUY (Southern Half Indiana Exclusive) 

country elevator in Indiana or Michigan. Established manufacturer of 


Would ‘ike good line 


Community ist have goo 
swers held confidence 
agents. Address Ad No. 21 


Minneapolis 1 


of feed and 


seed. 
d schools. An- 
No brokers or 
92, Feedstuffa, 


feed processing equipment 
desires sales engineer with 
feed industry background to 


FOR SALE—DEHYDRATING PLANT, LO- 


irrigated M 


125 H.P. hammermi.ls 


Heil truc 


Good office, shop, 


serve custom feed mills. Com- 
plete line of equipment, in- 
cluding mills, mixers, convey- 


idwest section. 


k feeder, two 


shop equipment and warehouse. Good lo- 

cation, ‘plent lvigated Day, weed ors, etc. Reply, stating quali- 
dress Ad No. 2187, Feedstuffs, Minne- fications. All replies confi- 
dential. Address Box 2197, 
Feedstuffs, 141 W. Jackson 


cines, etc we the 
feeds. Top 
business site 
ings and 

plete equip 
Business is 
Allender’s Feed Mill, 


chises. Ide 


siding 
Establis 
sold to 


manufacture of own 


90x150 land with two build 
included. Com 


Elkton, Md. 


Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


al commercial 


hed in 1915 
settle estate 


HELP WANTED 


mills. 
large concern. 


P. ©. Box 67, Minneapolis 


FEED BROKERS WANTED 
Must have connections with large feed 
Complete line of dry dog food. 
Monufacturer will offer private label to 
Good brokerage fee 
paid. Address Ad No. 1833, 


(Midwest Northeastern States) 


Need two poultry Grower 
Contact men. New Jersey 
and Indiana territories. Not 
direct sales. Educational, ad- 
visory work for nationally 


Feedstufts, 
1, Mina. 


known company (for 60 


C ontact— 


Ohio - Indiana - 


MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
When you want to Buy or Sell 
ELEVATORS or 
FEED MILLS 


Excellent Opportunities 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


years). Salary, car, expenses. 
Excellent opportunity for re- 
cent Agricultural graduate, 
or young (up to 35) sales- 
men for agricultural products. 
Excellent pension, insurance 
plans and employee benefits. 
Address Ad No. 2177, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis |, Minne- 
sota. 


Illinois 


Perhaps you have tho 
have hesitated to mak 
without fear of your 
information furnished 


We would appreciate knowing your location, sales volume, property 
description and a listing of allied items merchandised. 


Please address your reply to Ad No. 2175, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, 


DO YOU WANT 
TO SELL OR LEASE? 


ught about selling or leasing your feed business and 
the initial move. Now you can start the ball rolling 
intentions being noised around. Your reply and the 
will be treated with the utmost confidence. 


HELP WANTED | 
v 


WANTED—MAN WITH EXPERIENCE IN 


the feed industry in management, nutri- 
tion work or top line sales. To work with 
established company selling complete ‘ine 
of commercial feeds and concentrates. Lo- 


Midwest within 150 miles of 
e state qualifications, salary 

ze expected and personal data in first 
letter. Address Ad No. 2186, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 


cation in the 


BAG SALESMAN 
Wanted — experienced textile or 
multiwall bag salesman for south- 
ern half Kansas and southwestern 
Missouri. Excellent opportunity. 
Address Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
P.O. Box 386, Kansas City, Kansas. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


SWINE SPECIALIST, AVAILABLE AS 
herdsman-manager on research or ex- 
perimental farm. Experienced. Address 
Ad No. 2141, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn 


NUTRITIONIST — Ph.D., 19 YEARS’ EX- 

ce in experimental feeding and feed 
Wants position in aggressive 
t Address Ad No, 2190, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn 


FEED AND SOY TRANSPORTATION DI- 
rector, national multi-plant experience. 
BBA degree, ICC practitioner. Address 
J No. 2 Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, 


POULTRY GRADUATE DESIRES POSI- 


tion on West Coast. Technical and prac- 
tical experience in poultry nutrition and 
management 1les experience. Depend- 
abe, capable nd ambitious. Address Ad 
No. 2182, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


DESIRE TO LOCATE SOUTH WITH ES- 
tablished or new firm as production man- 
ager, or supervise production of formula 
feeds. Background of 23 years’ experi- 
ence in complete production, inventory 
and quality control know-how in live- 
stock, swine and poultry feeds. Salary 
level of $7,200 necessary to meet present 
earnings, Address Ad No, 2149, Feedstuffs, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY 
v 


WANTED TO BUY FEED MILL I™ EAST- 
ern Iowa or northern Illinois capable of 
producing 10 to 20 tons per hour. Please 
give full particulars Address Ad No 
2172, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 


BABY CHICKS—AS HATCHED OR SEXED 
—Five popular breeds and one hybrid. 
Quality - Quantity - Service. Wholesale 
prices. Milford Hatchery, Liberty Road, 
Randallstown, Md. 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


4 


Your Own 


| PRIVATE LABEL DOG FOOD | 


CANNED + Horsemeat-Regular 
BAKED + Dry-Meal-Kibbled 


Complete production and packaging 
service for your own private brand 
of dog food. Add new products to 
your present brand line—or get into 
this fast-moving, profitable business 
without a heavy investment in raw 
materials, production facilities and 
packaging. Write today for full de- 
tails without obligation. 


WOODARD FOODS INC. 5009 Excelsior Bivd. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ma" 


HAMMERMILLS 


Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 
able from steck. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 
10,000 Bu /Hr., for continuous service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 11@ to 750 Bu/Hr., for inter- 
mittent service fe also manufacture screw con- 
veyors and hoppers. Send your requirements for 
complete information. 
GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 
BANGOR, PA. 


FHA Loans Possible 


For Some “Slow Pays” 


SHERBURNE, N.Y.—Feed mer- 
chants troubled with slow-pay ac- 
counts involving considerable 
amounts of money may explore the 
possibilities of their farmer-debtors 
receiving Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration loans to refinance their past 
due obligations, according to a bul- 
letin of the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc. 

The bulletin states that FHA 
changes authorized by the last Con- 
gress now make it possible for the 
agency to help straighten out effi- 
cient farmers who are in debt. FHA 
real estate loans can now be made 
strictly for refinancing purposes. The 
maximum loan is $35,000, the amount 
depending upon the equity and abil- 
ity of the applicant to make pay- 
ments. 

Loans can be made only on “fam- 
ily type” farms. At the present the 
FHA is not refinancing debts of 
farmers whose major source of in- 
come is that of producing broilers or 
other meat birds. 


Honeggers’ Announces 
New Retail Outlets 


FAIRBURY, ILL. — Officials of 
Honeggers’ & Co., Inc., Fairbury, II., 
have announced that the following 
firms will handle its line of feed and 
allied products: Dixon (Ill.) Hatch- 
ery, owned by Clarence Paulsen; 
Lowell Jontz Feed Service, Buda, 


OFFICIAL DEFINITION 
Feed Control Officials adopt tentative 
definition for ground corn cobs and de- 
hydrated ground corn cobs. Paxco De- 
hydrated Corn Cob Meal meets defini- 
tion requirements. Proven base for lowa 
E y Suppl Superior 
carrier. Write for Bulletin 610-3. 

PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 

P. ©. Box 120 Paxton, Illinois 


Remove Dangerous 

Tramp Iron from 

Feeds the Modern 
Way with the 


NEW 


CESCO 


Permanent Magnetic 
“Trailing Edge" 


PLATE 


manufactured only 
by CESCO 


30° or greoter 
INCLINED CHUTES 
EFFICIENCY ADVANTAGES 
1. Plate raised to an angle of 
72 degrees from floor of chute to 
provide 30% greater efficiency in 
removing fine ferrous particles. 
2. Product sweeps particles to and 
under magnetic “Trailing edge" 
where they are held out of prod- 
uct flow. 
3. 30% efficiency increase costs 
you no more than old style plate. 
Use CESCO Fiat Plates for chutes of 
less than 30° incline. Try Cesco Per- 
manent Magnetic Ducts, Pulleys and 
Drums for complete all-around pro- 
tection from Tramp Iron. 


4025 Sebastopol Hwy. 

Santa Rosa 

California 
Literature 


SOME VALUABLE SALES TERRITORIES 
AVAILABLE 


Ill.; Hansen Milling Co., Eagle, Wis., 
owned by Rolland Hansen; Reichert 
Milling Co., Freeburg, Ill, owned by 
Elmer W. Reichert; Roseville Store, 
Marble Rock, Iowa, owned by Law- 


rence Koenigsfeld; Frank’s Feed 
Service, Grafton, Ohio, owned by 
Frank Michowka; and Catawissa 
(Pa.) Milling Co., owned by George 
Kern 


Feed Shipments in 
Canada Show Gain 


WINNIPEG—Canadian shipments 
of all types of prepared stock and 
poultry feeds were larger in August 
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| this year than they were a year ago. 


Latest Bureau of Statistics figures 
show primary or concentrated feeds 
increased to 25,113 tons from 21,280 
a year ago, while secondary or com- 
plete feeds climbed to 176,267 tons 
from 147,555 and all other animal 


| feeds to 48,108 tons from 47,384. 


January-August shipments were 
also greater than a year earlier and 
were as follows: Primary or concen- 
trated feeds, 208,766 tons compared 
with 172,691 a year ago; secondary 
or complete feeds, 1,352,260 tons 
compared with 1,133,073, and all 
other animal feeds, 379,155 tons com- 
pared with 343,795 in the January- 
August period a year ago. 


Keep Water Available Year ‘Round with a 


Double jacket keeps water cooler in summer 
reat lamps or electric unit prevent freezing 
in winter. Capacity 82 gallons. Self-closing 
drink lids. Individual clean-out pans. Sturdy 
angle-iron base lags to platform. Write for 
FREE folder 


Makers of CHORE-BOY Milking Systems 


HOG FOUNT 
FARMER FEEDER CO., Inc., vep:. Cambridge City, indiana 


FT-82 


HOLIDAY RATES 


One l-year Gift 
Two l-year Gifts 


One 2-year Gift 
Two 2-year Gifts 


Card bearing my name: 


Gift Card to Read From: 


Gift Card to Read From: 


Gift Card to Read From: ........ 


Christmas Gift 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 


FEEDSTUFFS 


« A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER « 
FOR THE FEED MANUFACTURER, JOBBER, BROKER end DEALER 


Please enter the following Gift Subscriptions and 
announce each with FEEDSTUFFS’ Christmas 


One Year Two Years New Renewal 
Name 

CHRY Zone State 


One Year Two Years New Renewal 


One Year Two Years New Renewal 


FEEDSTUFFS , inn. 


Suggestion 


GIVE A 


| 
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Retailer’s Careless 
Attitudes Lead to 
Loss of Business 


Careless merchandising habits are 
often acquired without the retailer 
being aware of how adversely they 
affect the customer. 

A good example of carelessness in 
both personal handling of the custo- 
mer and feed store appearance was 
recently described by E. G. Cherbon- 
nier, feed advisor for the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. Here 


is a portion of Mr. Cherbonnier’s 
description: 

“The other day I went to the 
county seat to get some winter rye 
seed. It makes a fine early spring 
grazing crop in Missouri. The feed 
store I visited is owned by an elder- 
ly man of fine standing in the com- 
munity. School board member for 
years, etc. I have dealt with him for 
about 10 years, but my visits are not 
frequent enough for him to be expect- 
ed to recall my name at once 

“He was sampling some soybeans. 
‘Good morning,’ I said, calling him 
by name. He grunted but didn’t both- 
er to look up. His lady bookkeeper 
said, ‘It is a good morning, but we're 


A FEW DISTRIBUTOR TERRITORIES STILL OPEN 
FOR OUR NEW PREMIUM GOLDEN BOW BALER TWINE 


WRITE, WIRE OR CALL 


Daybag Importers 


A premium twine 
at a popular price! 


HEmlock 7877, 322 S. Patterson Bivd., Dayton 2, Ohio 


not very civil this morning.’ She said 
this over her shoulder and may have 
meant it for a rebuke to her boss. 
Maybe it was a warning to me not 
to expect any civility there. I couldn't 
tell. 

“T stood and stood. The old gentle- 
man (and I’m sure he is one outside 
of his store) crossed the office several 
times, within a few feet of me, but 
made it a point not to notice me. 

“T looked around. In a corner, on 
the floor, 14 sacks, % full to nearly 
empty. The tops turned down, dust 
thick on them. Two cats were patrol- 
ling this corner. It was apparent that 
at times their duties were so demand- 
ing that they had no time to go 
outside for toilet facilities. 

“A set of shelves held equally dusty 
books, including a set of the Harvard 
classics. Display stands were in dis- 
array. 

“The elevator man rushed in to say 
that in spite of a refusal of a .box 
car for that morning, the railroad 
was spotting one. The lady reminded 


NO.11N A SERIES FOR FEED DEALERS | why it’s better to have Archer working for you 


1. CREATIVE RESEARCH 2. Extensive Field Service 3. Complete Feed Line 


4. Superior Ingredients 5. Archer-Dealer “Partnership” 


A New Idea in Cattle Feeding... 


developed by Archer Research 


"Two-ruase FEEDING,” Archer’s new concept in cattle feeding, 
opened the door to more feed sales for hundreds of Archer dealers. 


It started in Archer’s RESEARCH CENTER. A few years back, when 
beef prices balanced on a fine point between profit and loss, feeders 
were locking for an answer. Archer offered new hope through their 
dealers that made sense to feeders—a new plan, Archer Two-Phase 
feeding. In the first phase, Archer Lin-Mo-Lass, a roughage-boosting 
feed produced top, corn-type gains from fibrous rough feeds. Then, 
in phase two, a powerful finishing feed—Archer Beef Fattener— 
was used to make corn work harder . . . to build beef faster. 


Feeders switched to the Archer Two-Phase plan and put more 


roughage to work to build beef. . 


. saving $3 to $5 per hundred pounds 


of gain. Some said that next to Stilbestrol, Archer Two-Phase Feed- 
ing was the most important development in modern cattle feeding. 


Two-Phase feeding and other creative developments from Archer 
Research are paying off for Archer Dealers. Another reason why 
you'll sell more feed, make more money as an Archer Booster Feed 
Dealer. Write today for full details. 


ARCHER BOOSTER FEEDS Boost Sales « Boost Growth « Boost Profit 


3 BOOSTER 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND CO. 
Feed sales offices: Minneapolis, 
Minnesota —Springfield, Ilinois— 
Kansas City, Missouri 


W. P. Hays 


PROMOTED—W. P. Hays, who has 
been assistant director of Chow ad- 
vertising of the Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis, since 1951, has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of the 
company’s Ralston division, it was 
announced by Geoffrey Baker, Ral- 
ston vice president. Mr. Hays, a 1922 
graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri, joined the company in 1925, 
after serving three years on the fac- 
ulty of the University of Missouri 
college of agriculture. In 1932, he 
became business manager of the ad- 
vertising department. Mr. Hays will 
have advertising responsibility for all 
the company’s cereal and grocery 
products. He will assume his new 
duties on Dec. 1. 


him that he should go out and thank 
the brakeman, which he did. 


“By this time I was in the frame 
of mind of a researcher, more than a 
customer. I purposely stood where 
Mr. — would have to pass within 


a foot of me to get back to his test- 
ing. I had been there 20 minutes. 
“Pass he did, but still not a glance. 


I gave up, did another errand and 
went home, as we had guests com- 
ing. 

“When I reported it to my tenant, 
he said, ‘I never go there any more.’ 


‘Why?’ says I. ‘Because the damned 
place is so dirty and they act like 
they don’t care whether you come in 
or not. I go to the Farm Bureau 
Service Co.’ 

“It shows that poor housekeeping 
can keep customers away and that 
even a good citizen, of high charac- 
ter, can gradually fall into careless 
manners at his store and leave the 
area wide open for a new competitor. 
The store where my tenant buys has 
been there only a short time. Did they 
decide to establish there because they 
recognized a vacuum of courtesy and 
service? 

A Contrast 

“The other errand I did that morn- 
ing was at a nearby hardware store. 
Their monthly statement wasn’t clear 
as to whether they had credited me 
with a returned item. 

“Four farmers were in the store 
and there were two employees. One 
of them, although busy, called across 
the store, ‘Hello, Mr. Cherbonnier, 
look around, I'll be over soon.’ Thinks 
I, ‘Gosh, I’m important. They know 
me right away.’ So I look around and 
select $3.45 of odds and ends by the 
time the salesman is through with 
the people ahead of me. 

“For 20 years I’ve known that trad- 
ing center. No other hardware store 
has set up in competition with this 
concern.” 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers 
in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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FEED GRAIN PRICES 


(Continued from page 1) 


corn or in the conservation reserve, 
or in a combination of the two. 
Under the acreage reserve program 
of the soil bank, a farmer is author- 
ized to obtain a payment of 90¢ bu. 
times average yields for the amount 
of land taken out of corn production. 


Favors Base Acreage Plan 


These provisions should mean that 
the referendum vote will go heavily 
for the base acreage program. If 
farmers vote for the old acreage al- 
lotment plan, they will receive an 
over-all allotment of only 37-million- 
odd acres and they may obtain be- 
tween 75 and 90% of parity. This 
week Mr. Benson decided that they 
would obtain only 77% of parity un- 
der this program, and on the basis 
of their 37-million-acre allotment, 
they would find it difficult to gain any 
compensation. 

The 1957 corn plans, as farmers 
face the referendum, mean clearly 
that USDA wants to persuade the 
corn farmer in the Corn Belt to go 
for the soil bank program. 

This policy should not be unknown 
to Feedstuffs readers, since it has 
been repeatedly stated that UDSA 
would take feed grain prices down to 
levels after election where the de- 
ficit areas would have access to feed 
supplies at price levels in line with 
the sales price of the end products. 

However, it is astonishing that the 
officials moved as abruptly as they 
did knocking down the price support 
level for 1957-crop corn. 

The market effect of this decision 
is certain to confirm this publication's 
previous indications of lower corn 
prices from CCC bin sites, through a 
more liberal sales policy, and again 
a lower price for the big basic feed 
grain. 

The feed industry should look at 
the new soil bank program for corn 
as it is now analyzed by top USDA 
experts and form their own conclu- 
sions. 

Here is the textbook on corn alter- 
natives which is used at USDA: 

Outlined here are the details of 
the two alternatives available to 
farmers under the referendum for 
corn in the commercial area. De- 
scribed first are factors in the allot- 
ment program: 

1. Acreage limitation. Acreage al- 
lotments under the AAA act of 1938 
would be determined for 1957 and 
subsequent years except in national 
emergencies. Acreage allotments for 
the commercial corn area are that 


acreage, which would produce a nor- | 


mal supply of corn, based on five | 
year average yields, and adjusted for | 


abnormal weather together with 
carryover, estimated production out- 
side commercial areas and imports. 

2. The price support level for the 
old AAA acreage allotment program 
will be 77% of parity or $1.36 a bush- 
el; the USDA discretionary support 
would be between 75-90% of parity 
support if the farmers decided to 
advocate the acreage allotment plan 
of the AAA act of 1938 instead of 
the new soil bank program. 

3. As for non-compliers in the pro- 
grams, USDA is silent but leaves the 
door open for another year when they 
may support the non-compliers in the 


corn belt at some level of guaranteed | 


support—but at no level higher than 
the price support for compliers. 

4. Acreage reserve payments— 
payment for each acre by which 
farmers reduce their acreage below 
corn acreage allotments to the ex- 
tent that the acreage representing 
such reduction is placed in the acre- 
age reserve. Farmers must comply 
with allotments for all other com- 
modities—except that a farmer may 
produce 15 acres of wheat or one 
acre of peanuts. 


5. Duration of the program. Acre- 
age allotments would be effective for 
every year except in national emer- 
gencies. Price support pursuant to 


Replies to G&FDNA Bu.-vs.-Cwt. Survey 
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In the table below, (F) indicates those favoring the proposal, (O) indicates those opposed, and (N) means those who are neutral or perhaps 


“don't care.’ 
Areas: These areas were chosen arbitrarily 
Area |—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, ¢ 


Area Ill—Illinois, Kentucky, Indiana, 


merely to give some geogtaphical division of replies. 


mont, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode | 
Area !I—Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina 
hio, Michigan, Wisconsin. 


Area IV—Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas 


Area V—lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Eastern Montana, Wyoming. 


Vi—Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah. 


Area Vil—Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Western Montana 
General—inciudes those firms which are nation-wide in trading, or which seem equally two or more of the above areas 


Country 
Areas Elevators Flour Mills 
F O N 
i 23 14 #3 2 
IV 26 «(11 a 2 2 0 
31 «13 0 0 0 
6 0 0 97 
13 8 a ! 


Some of the replies we received were without indication of the business category, or without some other information that would warran 


classification. 


CWT. SURVEY 


(Continued from page 1) 


a very high percentage for such sur- 
veys. This, the association noted, in- 
dicates the strong interest in this 
question in the trade. Many of the 
forms were accompanied by letters 
with strongly worded arguments for 
or against the proposed change. 

A few replies in addition to those 
in the final tabulation have been 
coming in, but they are not expected 
to change the general figures. 

Details of the survey findings by 
areas and types of grain and feed 
operations are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

Feed Trade Favors It 
In general, it will be noted that 


feed manufacturers and dealers, 
brokers and jobbers, and country ele- 


sland, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware 
, South Carolina, Tennessee, Louisiana, Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 


Commission Terminal Brokers- Soybean Feed 

Merchants Elevators Jobbers Processors Feed Mills Retailers Others 

- O N F O N F O N >. F O N F O N F O N 
o | 0 0 7 0 5 0 0 ax 
2 #10 | a ! 0 a 2 | | ! 0 i8 3 0 17 6 0 2 0 0 
0 Oo 0 a 0 0 9 0 0 0 0 0 8 0 0 5 0 0 3 0 0 
0 o o |} o 0 0 0 o 0 0 
| 9 0 | 8 0 a 8 2 1 0 0 3 7 1 I 6 0 2 0 0 
10 24 3 23° «(23 4 35 (#17 5 - 3 0 80 25 8 52 24 3 1s 0 


vator operators show considerable 
sentiment in favor of the change. In 
this connection, it may be observed 
that there has been a good deal of 
feed industry interest in the proposed 
change, and the purchasing agents 
committee of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. has been spear- 
heading a drive to have the change 
made. 

Among the commission merchants 
replying to the survey, a majority 
opposed the proposed change. Flour 
millers, terminal elevator operators 
and soybean processors were about 
evenly divided on the question. 

The G&FDNA, in releasing the re- 
port on the survey results, pointed 
out that it does not take sides on this 
matter. At the association’s recent 
convention, the resolutions commit- 
tee recommended, and the member- 
ship approved, the suggestion that 


| the contract markets be asked to 


make primary recommendations on 


0 


| the proposal, and that until these 
contract markets had _ expressed 
themselves, it would be virtually aca- 
demic for the rest of the trade to 
make any decision. Since convention 
time, one contract market has so ex- 

| pressed its opinion—opposed to the 
proposed change. 

The survey forms received by 
G&FDNA will be submitted to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture with 
a request that USDA officials inter- 
pret the questions-and-answers of the 
whole survey. USDA, it is pointed out, 

| is conducting its own survey on the 
same question. 

In connection with this latest re- 
port, G&FDNA pointed out that there 
was an error in the figures given in 
a preliminary tabulation released two 
weeks ago. (Feedstuffs, Nov. 3) Com- 
mission merchants were listed at that 
time as being 16 for and 15 against 

the change. The count should have 
read 6 for and 15 against. 


the farm law of 1949 would also be 
effective every year. 

6. The effect of price support lev- 
els for other feed grains in 1957. For 
1957, unless price support is made 
available to non-cooperators in the 
commercial area, corn produced in the 
non-commercial corn area would be 
supported at 75% of the support 
level of support to the cooperators 
in the commercial corn area, and 
price support for oats, rye, barley 
and grain sorghums would be dis- 
cretionary. For 1957, if price support 
is made available to non-cooperators 
in the commercial area, and corn 
produced outside the commercial area 
and oats, barley, rye, and grain sor- 
ghums would be supported at not 
less than 70% of parity. After 1957, 
corn produced outside the commer- 
cial corn area would be supported at 
75% of parity of the level of support 
to cooperators in the commercial 
areas and the price support for oats, 
barley, rye and grain sorghums would 
be discretionary. 

7. The allotment program is defi- 
nitely a cross compliance program 
between crops. Here is the USDA 
analysis of that phase of the deal: 
Farmers must comply under the 
acreage allotment program with acre- 
age allotment for corn and other 
commodities. 

Here is the other choice now fac- 
ing corn belt farmers in the referen- 
dum on Dec. 11: 

1. Acreage limitations. In lieu of 
acreage allotments, base acreages 
would be determined each year for 
which an acreage reserve program 
is in effect. The base acreage for 
the commercial area each year 
through 1959 would be 51 million 
acres. 

2. The level of price support for 
that acreage would be that which 
would assist farmers to market corn 
in the normal channels of trade and 
commerce but not to encourage un- 
economic production. As stated above, 
the level of support under this 
aspect of the program is known to 
be $1.31 per bushel. 

3. Under the soil bank base acre- 
age allotment plan farmers must not 
exceed their corn base acreage and 
place a certain percent of their corn 
base acreage in the acreage reserve 
program or in the conservation re- 
serve program, or in a combination 
of the two. 


4. For non-cooperators, price sup- 
ports may be determined at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary. 

5. Acreage reserve payments. 
Now known as $1.31 per bushel of 
the price support level for the 1957 
corn crop, or in terms of acres, nine- 
ty cents per bushel times average 
yield for the local acreage. To obtain 
such payments, the farmer must re- 
duce his corn acreage below his corn 
base acreage to the extent that this 
reduction is placed in the acreage 
reserve. Farmers must comply with 
all allotments except in the case of 
wheat where a farmer may produce 
15 acres and in the case of peanuts, 
one acre. 

6. Corn base acreage would be 
determined for each year during the 
acreage reserve program of the soil 
bank, 1957-58-59. 

7. If the soil bank phase of the 
corn referendum is adopted, here is 
what it will mean in terms of price 
support levels for other feed grains: 
Unless price supports are available 
for non-cooperators in the commer- 
cial area, corn produced in the non- 
commercial area would be supported 
at 82%% of the support level for 
cooperators in the commercial area. 
Price ‘support for oats, barley, rye, 
and grain sorghums would be sup- 
ported at a discretionary level. 

For 1957, if price support is made 
available for the non-cooperators in 
the commercial area, corn produced 
outside the commercial area and oats, 
barley, rye and grain sorghums would 
be supported at not less than 70% 
of parity. 

After 1957, as long as corn base 
acreages are in effect, corn produced 
outside the commercial corn area 
would be supported at 824%2% of the 
support level to cooperators and 
price supports for oats, barley, rye 
and grain sorghums would be discre- 
tionary. 

8. Farmers under acreage limita- 
tions on corn will be required to 
comply with acreage allotments on 
corn and other commodities to obtain 
soil bank participation. 


BUYS FEED OPERATION 
NORTH BRANCH, MINN. — The 
North Branch (Minn.) Milling Co. 
has been purchased by Burt R. Peter- 
son, former operator of the Cam- 
bridge (Minn.) Feed Mill. 


Glidden Co. Reports 


Income, Profits Up 


CLEVELAND—Net sales for the 
12 months which ended Aug. 31 were 
$226,290,387 and net profits were 
| $8,147,737, or $3.55 per share, it was 
announced in the Glidden Co.’s 39th 
| annual report. Net sales and earnings 

for the previous year were $180,524,- 
| 822 and $7,112,567, respectively. 
| Each of the company’s five divi- 
sions, including the chemurgy divi- 
sion, operated profitably. Chemurgy 
division profits were at their highest 
tevel since 1951. While soybean proc- 
| essing margins showed some improve- 
ment over those for the previous 
three years, they still leave much to 
be desired, the report stated. Early in 
the year margins were good, but in 
April and May, a fear that there 
might be a shortage of soybeans at 
the end of the crop year advanced 
prices for soybeans out of propor- 
tion to the prices received for soy- 
bean meal and oil. 

The report continued: “While 
earnings of this (chemurgy) division 
can be materially affected by process- 
ing margins it has been our policy 
| to develop products from meal and 
| oil which would eliminate total de- 
| pendence upon primary processing 
margins as a source of income. 

“Our new $6 million terminal ele- 
vator, on the Calumet River in Chi- 
cago, is in operation. With a capacity 
of 6.5 million bushels, this elevator 
has already established itself as a 
very efficient, high handling-capacity 
grain operation. In addition, it is 
also proving of value to our com- 
modity hedging activities. Two small- 
er elevators, with a capacity of 200,- 
000 bu. each, have recently been 
completed at Lockport and Seneca 
on the Illinois River. They will serve 
as ‘feeders’ to the terminal elevator 
in Chicago. 

“The operation of our flaxseed and 
soybean processing plant at Buena 
Park, Cal., was permanently discon- 
tinued this summer. At best a mar- 
ginal operation, its shutdown has 
released some $2.5 million working 
capital for more profitable invest- 
ment elsewhere. 

“On the basis of the present out- 
look, we anticipate continued im- 
provement in division operations dur- 
ing 1957.” 


| | 
| 
| 
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THE FEED MARKETS 


* 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations 


aval 


adjoi 


ining 


delivery, 


ilable 


from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply plentifu.; 


straight A feeding oil with 
vitamin A per gram 
of vitamin A, Lec.l, packed in 55-gal. 
f.o.b. Chicago, drums included. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. 
in 55 gal. drums (413 to 420 Ilb.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 13%@15%é, 1,500 
A 17% @20¢, 3,000 A 19%@21 600 ICU, 
1,500 A 16@18¢, 2,250 A 18019 we, 3,000 A 
20@21%¢; f.o.b. Massachusetts, New York 
or Pennsylvania 


drums, 


Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
600 D, 1,500 A 18¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 20¢; 
300 D, 1,500 A 17¢; 300 D, 750 A 15%¢é. 


Minneapolis: 10,000 A 38¢ Ib.; 300 D, 


A 21%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 19%é¢ Ib.; 300 


ID, 750 A 17%¢ ib. 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Chicago: Demand slow; supply tight; 
17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vitamin 
A guaranteed $66@66.50; 17% with no A 
guaranteed $60; 13% suncured $51. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady 


to stronger; 
vitamin 


supply 
A guaranteed 


limited; 17% 
$69@71; 


dehydrated 
pelleted $66 


@69, non-guaranteed $62@64, 15% $66@68 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged to higher; 15% suncured, 
Idaho $45, delivered Portiand; 15% sun- 
cured $45, f.o.b. California; dehydrated $55, 
f.o.b. California. 

Boston: Demand good;. supply spotty; 
dehydrated 17% $76; suncured 13% $55.90, 
nominal. 

Minneapolis: Quotations on bulk material 


held about unchanged, but the 


sacked meal was extended $1 higher. Quo 
tations: 17% de hydrated, 100,000 units of 
vitamin A guaranteed 56.2 68.25, gre 
ules and oil treated P66.25 bul 
18% 125,000 units of vitamin A guar: anteed 
$71.25, granules and oil treated $69 bulk 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; dehydrated 17%, 100,000 A 


$64.50 ton; suncured No. 1 fine ground, 13% 
$50.50 ton, f.o.b. St. Louis. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend higher; 
supply limited; dehydrated protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units vitamin A $67 

Kansas City: Demand fair to good with 
some occasional new interest reported by 
blenders; trend steady to higher with proba 
ble advance indicated for next week; sup- 
ply tight generally with supplies in Omaha 


a little more plentiful; 17% protein dehy- 
drated alfalfa meal. with 100,000 units 
vitamin A guaranteed on arriva. $62@62.50, 
sacked; 18% protein 125,000 units A $65.5 
100,000 A pellets $56@58.50, bulk; non-guar- 
anteed A meal $54.50@55; suncured, demand 
slow, No. 1 fine ground $45@46, sacked; 
No. 1 ‘%-in. $42.50@43.50; No. 2 ‘%-in. 
$41.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply lim- 
ited California origin meal or pellets, 
truck $65, delivered Ft. Worth; suncured: 
South Dakota No. 1 13% protein, %-in 
grind, rail shipment, $52 prompt; Colorado 
No. 1 $62, delivered Ft. Worth, truck 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $71.15@73.65; 17° dehydrated, 
no A $66.15@68.15 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light; 
17% dehydrated $76. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend ste dy; 

ipply scarce on dehydrated moderaté 
offers on suncured; 15% suncured $43; 17% 


dehydrated $55@56. 
Buffalo: Demand and 
steady to higher; $74, 


ANIMAL FATS (STABILIZED) 
Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; prime tallow 74% @7%¢; 


fair; 
Boston 


supply trend 


sacked 


bleachable fancy yellow 7% @7%¢ Ib 

Ft. Worth: Demand good supply suffi 
clent; prime tallow, tank cars %¢ “b.; 
drums 9%¢ Ib., f.o0.b. north Texas packing 
plants, with returnable drums 

Louisville: Demand fair to good; trend 
firm; supply ample; bleachable white 7\¢ 
Ib white tallow 7%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
6%¢ Ib 

Chicago: Demand good; supply short: 
bleachable fancy tallow, tank trucks or 
carlots, 7%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 6%¢ 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple bleachabie fancy T7%¢ Ib.: yellow 
grease 6%¢ Ib. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; bleachable fancy tallow T7¢; 
yellow grease 6%¢. 

BARLEY FEED 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
needles $1.05@1.15; ground $25 ton. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; rolled $65, ground $64. 

Chicago: Demand good; suppiy light; $43. 

Baltimore: Demand good; supply light; 
$i 

Boston: Demand slow; supply plentiful; 
pulverized $51.75. 

New Orleans: Demand fair: oe firm ; 
supply adequate; pulverized $52@ 

Ogden: Supply average; rolled 
whole barley $47@52. 


Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $60, ground $ 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ampie; rolled $3.40, 
ard ground $3.3 

Philadelphia: supply fair; 


‘Demand dull; 
pulverized $49.50 


10,000 units 
7% @9¢ a million units 


A ty 17¢, 2,250 


range on 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 


Chicago: Der i 1 ade 
quate; f.o.t W yming utl Dakota 
shipping point granular 30 f $15.50; 
fine granuiar, 80 to 100 mesh $12.7 pow 
der, h $ Fourche, 
8.D., minimu yn I granular 
$12.50 net; 200 mesh fine $12.25 net 

BLOOD FLOUR 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady 

supply good; $8 
BLOOD ME AL 

San Francisco: ~ 2 ply am 
ple; $56 a unit o 

Chicago: é i upp equate 
$100@120 n, guaranteed 8 protein 

New Orleans: Demand sl supply am 
tren $ 9 

nd steady 
supply good $8 85 

Cincinnati: fair; trend stead 
supply adequate $115 

Los aagetess nd fair i stead 
supply a I of nia 

Ogee n I $9 in 10 
lb igs b 

Portland: Demat ample 
trend unchanged; $9 

BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 

Los Angeles: Der nd 1 steady 
supply ample don t $89.5 

Cincinnati: Demand fair trend teady 
supply rdequate $75 ton s ed f.o.t 
Cincinnati 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair supp.) ade 
quate; $85 sacked, f.o.b. Ft. Wort cal 
manufacture 

Louisville: Demand poo fir 
supply normal $75 @ &f 

St. Louis | i t teady 
supply adequat $9 > tor i 

Boston: Demand nd supply $80 

Portland: Der lg 1 ple 
trend unch red i ) $9 

Chicago: I nd sup} juat 
$60@75 

San Francisco: Demand good supply 
ample $82.50 

Buffalo: Demand good trer steady 
supp rht $85 to a 

New Orleans: Demand fair nd stead 
supply adequ $80@85, ex-d New Or 
leans 

BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

Cc wr Demand slow: supr sight 
26 50 @57 

‘Orleans: Den 
supply adeqrt ‘ 


Ft. Worth: Der 
26% $63.10. de 
Buffalo: Der 
steady lower 
e: 
$57, Milwau 
St. Louis: 
supply ar ] 
Boston: Der 
26 $63.75@64 
Louisy ile: Der 
supply 5 


$58 tor 
“Philadelphia: Demand 


dull; supply 


. Angeles: Demand fair: trend 
supp.y ample $55 sacked, $48 bulk 
Van Nuys 
Cincinnati: De 
supply somewhat limited 


mand 


trend 


"$62.50 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend 
supply ample T tons over 
Buffalo: Demand rood 
supp .75 
Portle Demand ow: 
trend unchanged 13¢ 
Boston: Demand and 
Louisville: Der | 
supply normal t 
Pittsburgh: 
11¢; ton lots 11 
New Orleans: © 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢ 
Cincinnati: Carlots 
11¢: ton lots 11%¢ 
New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.:; 10-tc 
10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 10%¢ Ib.; ton 
Ib., f.0.b. New Jersey. 
St. Louis: Demand 
quate; 10¢ Ib. in ca 
ton lots; 11¢ Ib. In 
in less than ton lots 
Milwaukee: Demand 
ed: 10% @11%¢ Ib. in 


good 


heavy 
irlots 


irlots 


§-to 


10¢ Ib.; 


§-to 


fair: supply 
riots: 10%¢ Ib. 
ton lots; 11%@ 


good; 
carlots; 


supply 


Chicago: Demand 
19@11%é Ib. in carlots; 10 


good: suppls 
; supT 


San Francisco: Demand fair: supply 


10¢ Ib 


BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 
Chicago: Demand fair: supply ade 
$3.25@3.50 cwt. in carlots 
San Francisco: Demand fair; 
$5 cwt. 
New Orleans: 
supply ample; 
Ogden: Suppl) 
drum. 
Portland: Demand 
trend unchanged 1.7 
Los Angeles: Demand 
supply ample; 100-:b 
barrels $4.75 
Philadelphia: 
$4.25, barrels. 


supply 


5@5 
average; $4.90 


good: supply 


trend s 
$5.50 


fair; 
drums 


Demand dull; supply 


§-ton 


steady; 


, f.0.b 


stead) 


nple; 


11¢ lb 


steady 


n lots 
lots 
n lots 


yn lots 


lots il¢ 


ade- 
in 6- 
12¢ Ib. 


limit 


10% @12%¢ 


juate; 


good 


and fair; trend steady; 


100-Ib 


ample 


teady 
large 


fair 


4 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
upply nort ; $4.25 cwt. 
Boston: Demand fair; supply light; $3.75 
vt 


CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight 
and tax) 
$13.97, flour $9.72 
flour $10.47. 


New York: Crystals 
Buffalo: Crystals 
Toledo: Crystals , flour $12.14 
Boston: Crystals $15.18, flour $10.93. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.75, flour $5.50 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 
Cincinnati: fair; trend 
supply adequate 
Los Angeles: 


Demand 
$8 @9. 
and fair; trend steady; 
and flour $10.53 ton, 
ds ton, carloads 
Minneapolis: Plain $11; iodized (% Ib. KI 
er i manganesed $15.90, 


) $14 15; iodized 


steady; 


Chie go: Plain $8.90 ton in 100-Ib. 


delivered 


bags, 


CHARCOAL 

Angeles: Demand good; trend steady 

simited poultry charcoal, oak, 40 

I $176 in ton lots. 

Boston: Demand and 
( hics ago: Demand quiet; 

pou vy charcoal $102 ton in 


Los 


ipl 


supply light; $95. 
supply limited; 
50-lb. multi- 
steady; supply 


San Demand 


ample; 


COCONUT 
Den 
inged; 
De mand limited; 
cake, ex-dock, 


MEAL 


Portland: and slow ; supply limited; 
trend uncl 

Los Angeles: 
juat trend steady; 
$71 
san 1 rane isco: 


solvent $6¢ 


supply ade- 
spot 
Demand fair; 
expeller $71. 


(FORTIFIED) 


supply am- 


COD LIVER OIL 


Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 
10 D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 0A 21¢; 
> D, 1,500 A 18%¢. 
New York: Trend steady; price ‘ 
n 56-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): J, 
4 14%@1 , 1,500 A i 9 
4 18% @21¢ 000 A 21% J 
1,500 A 18@19%¢, 2,250 A 20@22¢, , 
\ 22@23¢, f.o.b. Massachusetts, New York 
Pennsylvania 
CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
limited; 4¢ 
‘ten Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
light 50 solids, menhaden $79 
$1 
New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
limited 4@4%¢ Ilb., f.0.b. eastern 


Boston: Demand good; supply adequate; 
CORN GERM MEAL 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 

$43 ton bulk, $48 ton in 


supply adequate 
CORN AND MEAL 


cked 


GLUTEN FEED 


Minneapolis: 
Atlanta: 
Birmingham: 
Boston: 
Chicago: Fe 
Cleveland: 
Denver: 1 
Ft. Worth: 
Indianapolis: 


Kansas City: 
Louisville: Fee 
New Orleans: 
New York: 
Norfolk: Feed 
Philadelphia: 
Pittsburgh: § 
St. Louis: Feed $47, meal $67 
CORN OIL MEAL 
Cineinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supp lequate $50 @50.75 
Louisville emand slow; trend stronger; 
supply normal; $55.10, 
COTTONSEED OLL MEAL 
Kansas ( ity: | Demand normal; trend high- 
er id proce supplies plentifu:, solvent 
scarce $55 ed, Memphis, solvent, for 
De ber th hardly any November avail- 
able 7.50@58 for old process 
New Orle: ans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
old process $76@78. 
Porttand: good; supp! ample; 
tr I 4, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 
St ormal; 41% %68@73 
Ft Worth: nand steady; offerings im- 
mediate sight; carlots 41% old 
pr $61@t f.o.b. central Texas mills 
8 41 gossypol $66, delivered Ft 
W h I $2 additional; ce ynseed 
hulls 31.50032, delivered Ft. Wo 
“Wichita: Demand slow; supply sufficient; 
‘ $67; soivent $66@67 
oe Ange les: nd good; trend steady; 
, local 
P hiladelphi: a: “De mand dull; supply fair; 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ipply adequate; solvent $66.50; old process 
$69 
Demand slow; supply tight; 
hydraulic $67.50@68: solvent $67@867 50 
Buffalo: tr nd poor; trend steady; 
supply fair; $74.50, sacked, Boston 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple $68.50 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample $64.75 old process; no ac- 
tivity in new process meal. 
Boston: Deman¢ i spotty; supply adequate; 
72.50 @ 74, 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
sup limited; 41% $60, sacked, immediate. 
Memphis: Demand good; trend steady to 
higher supp tight; prime 41% protein, 
old process $57.50, sacked; new process, 41% 
solvent $57, sacked 
D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
1,500 ICU 11@12¢; 3,000 ICU 
é 
Kansas City Demand and supply nor- 
mal; trend dy; 10% @11¢ Ib 
New York: steady; price per Ib. 
in 50- and 100-lb. bags or 100-lb. drums: 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 


drums; 
Del- 


3,000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ 
f.o.b. or delivered basis, Pennsylvania, 
aware or New York. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 


POW DERED 
Demand good; 
units per Ib., 


supply adequate; 
15¢ 1b.; ton 


Chicago: 
4,000,000 U.S.P 


ar 
lots and less 17¢; 12,000,000 units per Ib., 
5 tons to a carload 28¢ Ib.; ton lots and 


less 30¢ Ib. 
DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 

Houston: 19% $69.50. 

Wales, Tenn.: $64.10 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
17% $58 net ton, f.o.b. Coronet in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $55 in bulk 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% cal- 
cium granular or fine ground $89.06 ton, 
delivered; $3 ton less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
21%, maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed 
$90.30, f.o.b. Trenton, in 100-lb. multiwall 
bags; minimum phosphorus 18% maxi- 
mum fluorine .01% guaranteed $79.55, f.o.b. 
Trenton in 100-lb. multiwall bags 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% % minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $79.55 ton, f.o.b. 
Columbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. Freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $100 

Cincinnati: 18° phosphorus $88@89. 


supplies adequate; 
18.5% phosphorus, 20,009 
net ton in 100-lb. pa- 
Heights, lll., or Nash- 
than 20,000 Ib. $89.55; 


Chicago: Demand fair; 
stock food grade, 
lb. or more $79.55 
pers, basis Chicago 
ville, Tenn., less 
21% phosphorus, 20,000 lb. or more 
basis Chicago Heights and Nashville, 
than 20,000 Ib. $100.30; freight equalized 
with St. Louis, Trenton, Mich., and Godwin, 
Tenn.: bulk boxcars or hoppers, $3 net ton 
less than bagged baterial 

Bonnie, Fla.: Demand improving; supply 
adequate; minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular $79.55; freight equalized with clos- 


est dicalcium phosphate producing point, 
carload basis. 
DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
pie; $54, solubles $80 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply poor; $65, bulk, Boston 

Boston: Demand active; supply fair; do 
mestic light $68, dark $70, nominal 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady 
supply light bourbon, light $56.50, dark 
57.50, solubles $77 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light 
$68.50 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply somewhat Iimited; $58.75@61 

DRIED BEET PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand good, active; trend 
steady limited offers; $58.50, paper bags 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate $60@ 62. 

Demand and supp! fair; 
molas $57, plain $57 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply limited; $72.50 ton, sacked, imme 
diate 

Boston: Demand slow; supply fair; $485 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow ipply mod 
erate; carlot 50-lb. papers $65 @66, deliv 
ered Ft. Worth, November-December ship 
ment 

Ogden: Supply average; $45@50 ton 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $56@57 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
fair; $51.80 

DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate 
medium acid 25 @8.75; sweet cream $8.75 
@9.25 cwt., in carlots 

Milwaukee: Ler nand fair; supply fair 
$10.75 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supp:y am 
ple; 11¢ Ib 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; 11¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
ply normal; 9% @10¢ Ib 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged at $8.50@ 
9.50 cwt 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend firmer; sup 
ply limited; $8.85 cwt. 

Ft. Worth: Demand very slow; supply 
light: local production $12 cwt., f.o.b. Ft 
Worth 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$8.25 cwt 

Ogden: Supply average; $7.25, 100-lb. bag 

New Orleans: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; trend nger:; $9.50@10 cwt 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


ample; ll¢ 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 


supply 


Los Angeles: Demand active; trend firm 
supply searce f.o.b southern California 
producers plants orange $50.50 sacked, 
$45.50 bulk. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate 
$56.43 

Atlanta: Demand good for pulp, fair 
for meal supplies ample; trend steady 
pulp $43, meal $38, sacked, immediate 

New Orleans: Demand good; supply ade 
quate; trend steady $43@45.50 

Baffalo: 1and and supply fair; trend 
steady f.o.b. Florida points. 

San Demand good; supply 
fair; meal $55 


DRIED SKIM MILK 


Chicago: Demand fair; suppiy adequate; 
$10.50@11 cwt. in carlots. 

Mileraukee: Demand and supply fair 
$11.75. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
12%¢ Ib 

Minneapolis: Market steady at $10.50@ 
1l cwt 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $10.65 cwt. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample 
trend unchanged; 12%¢ 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply ample; 11@12¢ lb. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply adequate; 


11% @12¢ Ib. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 11@12%¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 11@12¢. 

Los Angeles: Dem nand fair; trend steady: 
supp:y ample; $13 

Philadelphia: De end dull; supply fair; 
$11.50. 

DRIED WHEY 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair 
cwt. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; plants $5.55; f.0.b. Los An- 
geles warehouses $6.10 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supp:y adequate; $5.25 cwt. 


trend steady; 
$6.25 owt., 


Demand fair; 
straight grade 


Kansas City: 
supply normal; 


j | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
belt d 
| 
| 
. bulk basis $5 less) 
| ed $51.08, meal $71.08 | 
; | 0.69, meal $50.49 | 
1 $58.74, meal $78.74 
7.61, meal $77.60 | 
| 7, meal $67 
$54.31, meal $74.31 
| 5.37, meal $76.37 
$54.93, meal $74.93. 
j 
d Ft. Worth, November 
* 1 and supply fair; trend 
Mi $57.50, bulk, Boston 
and «good supply fair; | 
nd good; trend higher; 
¥ ton bulk, $52 ton sacked 
tive; supply tight: 
good: trend steady; 
7 licht; 
| 
mer: 
le | 
i2%e le. | | 
| | 
| | 
| - 
|, 


delivered or $5.25, f.0.b. plant plus freight, 


whicheve 


lower; 

$6.40 
Ogden: Supply nort 
New Orleans: Dem: 
supply $6 


adequate 
Ft. Worth: Demand f: 


partially delactosed 


nal; $6.90, 100-lb. bag. 
ind fair; trend steady; 
10@6.50 cwt 

r; supply ade- 


quate; carlo tandard ewt., sacked. 
delivered Ft Worth or any Texas point 
or in ton ts, f.o.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth. 

Portland: Demand good; suppiy ample; 


trend unchanged; $4 
Boston: Demand s 


Louisville: Demand 


ply normal: 
Minneapolis: Market 
Buffalo: lbemand 

stead vt 
Chicago: Demand 

quate $ 5 cwt in 
San Francisco: De 
good; $5 ) ewt 


FEATHER MEAI 


Boston: Lem 


95. 


low; supply plentiful; 


fair; trend firm: sup- 
Ib 
t held at $5@5.50 ewt 
ind supply fair; trend 


steady; supply ade- 
carlots 


‘mand steady; supply 


. (HYDROLYZED) 


eady; supply adequate; 


$80, f.0.b. Maine shipping points 


FISH MEAL 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; 
60 $160 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply. short; 
eastern menhaden fish meal, 60% protein 
$141@144; western blended 60% protein 
Gulf $141@144; Northwest herring 
salmon blend $129; Canadian herring, 73% 
protein $ unit of protein, all f.o.b. pro- 
ducing point 60% blended $150, delivered 


Midwest points 


San Francisco: Demand fair: supp:y am- 


ple $2.2 t unit of protein 

Ogden: Supply normal: $2.20 a unit, f.o.b. 
Coast f $171@173 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supp lir ed 60 protein, menhaden 


$148 ton 
Minneapolis: 


at $2 a unit 


of protein, \V 70% meal and 
$150 1 

Atlanta I trend strong 
supply ted; 60% $151, sacked, immedi 
ate nomin 

Louisville: mand low trend steady; 
supply ample $150@155 ton 

Boston: I) ind good; supply irregular; 
$139@140 

Ft. Worth: Demand improved; supply 

sht on 7 hard quate on others; 63% 

h Af with soluble $143: 

orw herrir fullmeal with solubles 
$164.5 f.o.b. Houston; 60% menhaden meal 
$139.50, f.0.b. Port Arthur 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged $2 f.o.b Vancouver; 
$2.25, f.o.b. ¢ forn 


New Orleans: I) 
Gu fishine 


ted 


len $140 burlay 
cinnati: Ds ane 


p i ‘ 
Los Angeles: Dem 
ers; trend stronger; $2.15 a unit of protein 


u 
Ft. Worth: Deman 
plentiful; carlots, bal 


i6. No > $41@44 I 
Johnson r nomin 
livered CP on 50 
Portland Der 1 
trend unchanged $35 
Ogden: Supply nortr 
4 t n the barn 


$64@68 

st Demand 
upply fi 
uttir 18 ton 
fourth cutting $20@ 
38 ton timot an 


$145 


d good; supply fairly 


rairie No. 2 


ind light; supply lim- 


or; trend steady; 60% 


scrap $136 
1 fair; trend steady; 


ind good; scarce of- 
AY 


d, No. 1 alfalfa 
$3 


ul, No. 2 $34@36, de 
drouth freight rate 
slow; supply ample 


nal; $1.10 bale; $21@ 


low; supply very light; 


nd poor; supply ade- 
baled alfalfa, No. 1 
ie $46@49: No. 1 tim 


timothy and clover mixed 


good; trend higher 
ilfa, first and second 
ilfalfa third and 


25 ton; prairie $37.50¢ 


ver mixed $26@28 


ton; wheat straw $14@16 ton, St. Louis 


Manufacturers 


A. J. Landby, W 
Office Phone 27 


Landby Dehydrating Co. 


Alfalfa Meal 


Established 1940 
farroad, Manager 


Mill at Swift, Minn. 


of Dehydrated 


Res. Phone 153 


New York 
Chicago 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Omaha 
Columbus 


Boston: Demand and supply steady; No. 2 
timothy $36@38. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply good; fancy alfalfa $30 ton; all 
varieties, clover, timothy, alfalfa or mixed 
clover and timothy $25 for No. 1, with No. 2 
at $23; straw $20. 

Los Angeles: Demand good for better 
grade and limited offers; slow on lower 
grades; trend steady; heavy offers; U.S. 
No. 1 $31@33; U.S. No. 2, leafy $28@30; 
U.S. No. 2, green $27@28; U.S. No. 2 $25 
@ 26. 

Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 clover and timothy 
mixed hay $25; new straw $22 
Philadelphia: Lbemand dull; supply fair; 
$28. 


HOMINY FEED 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply plentiful; $48@54.50 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply tight; white or yellow $45.50@ 46.50, 
bulk, Kansas City, $3 higher for sacks, for 
nearby; December higher. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $59. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; 
supply normal; $48.20. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 


Da. 

Memphis: Demand nil; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; white $51.50, yellow $52. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply tight; 
$51.50, sacked, Milwaukee. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
to higher; $54.50, bulk, Boston. 
go: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
$47 @ 47.50. 


LINSEED OTL MEAL 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
solvent $63.50@64; expeller $73.50@74. 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
old process $7 5; new process $63.75. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
$74 


0. 
ortland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply tight; $70, f.0.b. Los Angeles. 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply suffi- 
cient; 34% $69 

Kansas City: Demand light; trend steady 
to higher; supply normal; new process 
$53.50@54, bulk, Minneapolis 

Minneapolis: Prices firmed up about $1 
ton this week, with interest fair and ship- 
ping directions good. Quotations: 34% $53.50 
@54.50, bulk, Minneapolis; 22% flaxseed 
screenings oil feed $31.50, bulk, Minne- 
apolis. 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; old 
process $76, nominal. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend stronger; 
supply reasonable; old process $80.60 ton, 
new process $71.10 ton 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; carlots, 34% or better, November- 
January $77.05, delivered Ft. Worth; pel- 
lets $2.50 premium 

New Orleans: Demand poor; supply ade- 
quate; trend steady; 75.50@76 on 32% or 
higher protein. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; new process $69@69.50; 
old process $79@79.50. 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
weaker; supply searce; $734 74, resale. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair: 
$74.50. 


MALT SPROUTS 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady 
to easier; supply adequate; $49@54.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate: No. 1 $54. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; No. 1 bulk $43 ton, No. 2 
sacked $48 ton, No. 2 bulk $41 ton. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
oddweights $48: evenweights 50. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
No. i $48@ 48.50. 


MEAT SCRAPS 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
50% protein $65@ 55% $78. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; $1.55 a unit of protein 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $1.50 a unit. 

Buffalo: Demand just fair; trend lower: 
supply ample; 50% meat scraps $70 ton, 
bulk; $72, sacked 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
to weaker; supply ample; 50% $82@85. 

Ogden: Supply normal; $82.50 ton, in 100- 
Ib. bags. 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 50% meat and bone scrap 


$70@75, sacked 


meat and bone, 
ered Ft. Worth. 
ichita: Demand 


no offerings 


Worth: Demand fair: supply am 


50% $66@70, f.0.b. or 


fair; supply moderate; 


$80, f.0.b. plant; 55%, no quotations, 


Los Angeles: Demand less active; trend 
Steady; increased offers; $1.60@1.65 a unit 


nnati: Demand slow; trend steady; 


Supply adequate; 50% §$72@75 ton, sacked, 


f.o.b. Cincinnati 
St. Louis: Deman 
supply ample; 50« 


d slow; trend steady; 


© $73@75 ton bulk, $78@ 


50 ton in paper sacks, $77@79 ton in burlap 


sacks 
Boston: Demand « 
ful; $1.1 i protein u 
Louisville: Demanx 
ply amy $75@s80 


% $78, sacke 
St. Paul: Market 
$70 for 50 meat a 


1utious; supply plenti 
nit; converted 50% $70 
1 fair; trend firm; sup 


d. 
steady to easier at 
nd bone scraps 


MILLET 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend higher: 
supply scarce; recleaned Early Fortune $4.40 
cwt sacked; recleaned White Proso $4.50 


cwt., sacked 


MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Inquiry improved toward 
the end of the week as cold weather and 


snow arrived, and 
Stricted production 
dlings prices $1@2 t 
seasonally Que 


midds. $47@48, red 
Kansas City: Dem 


plentiful; bran and r 
er last week with 
bran advanced 2.50 
$1. Quotations Nov 
shorts $39.25 @ 39.75, 
39.50, bulk, Kansas 
Shorts $40.50@41 50, 


Ft. Worth: Demar 


for shorts; trend firm; 


shorts sufficient; ca 
wheat $49@50; gray 
ered Texas common 


this coupled with re- 
oosted bran and mid- 
on. Heavier feeds were 
tations bran $42@ 


standard midds $43@ 43.50 flour 
dog $49.50@651 
and spasmodic; supply 
niddlings worked high- 
shorts holding steady; 
@3 with middlings up 
14: bran $37.50@38.25, 
middling $38.50@ 
City; bran $41.50@42 
sacked, Kansas City 
11 good for bran, fair 
supply of bran scarce, 
rlots, burlaps prompt 
shorts $49@590, deliv 


points; $3 higher on 


bran and 50¢ lower on shorts compared 


with previous week 
Wichita: Demand 
demand than shorts; 
Kansas City Nov. 13 
$41@41.50; bran adv 
shorts were unchang 
previous week 
Chicago: Bran an 


fair, bran in stronger 
supply sufficient; ba 

bran $41@ 41.50, shorts 
anced $2.75 ton, while 
ed, compared with the 


1 middlings values in 


creased slightly during the week ending 


Nov. 14, which indi 
released from this m 
er consumption in 


cated that pressure is 
arket because of great 
the Southwest Run 


ning time by flour mills also was said to 


be down a trifle. I 


vemand was only fair 


(Juotations: bran $45@45.50, standard midds, 


$46.50@47, flour mid 
$56.50@59 


ds. $54.50@55, red dog 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady to 


firm; supplies adequs 


shorts $45.25 @45.75, 
limits 


ate; bran $46.25 @ 46.75, 
st Louis switching 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; bra 
$51.50@52 
Memphis: Demanc 


n $48.50@50; middlings 


1 poor; trend lower; 
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supply ample; wheat bran 


shorts $48 


Buffalo: 
Both bran 
ern levels 
Quotations 
ard midds, 


supply fair; 


Idaho red 
diings $49 


ing, sacked 


bags 


phosphorus 


all-purpose 


| $76 (all in 
Wichita: 


all-purpose 


Portland: 


Louisville: 
ple; trend stronger; bran $51.75 
$52.25, shorts 


lower. Heavy 


58, red dog 
New York: 


Sioux City: 


grarules $97, 
phorus 3%% 


100-Ib. bags 


Cincianati: 
s ply adequate; 26%¢ gal 
0s Angeles: Demand geod 
supply ample; 5, 
f.o.b. tank trucks, both Los Angeles harbor 
Kansas City: Demand good 
er; both molasses and tank cars for shipping 
are tight; 26@26\%¢ gal. for immediate only, 


bran $54.50@55 


b 
t 


run $51, middlings $5 
bran and mill run 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 

San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; $52; red 

Los Angeles: Demand good: 
er; light offers; mill run, Utah 
$53; red bran, delivered CCP, 


sacked $56.50@57 


standard midds 
Demand better 


$51.75, middlings 


$48.50, gray 
$48.50 
supply am 


mixed feed 


$53.75 
Demand for millfeeds 
and middlings were 
Bran and middlings 


was slow 
eclow west- 


ended $1 


feeds were easy and off $2.50. 


Nov. 14: bran $46.50@48 
$48@ 49.50, flour midds, 


$55.50@58 


and- 
».50@ 


Demand good; trend steady; 


$56 @56.50 

Boston: Demand spotty; supply 
bran $53, middlings $546 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; 
ple; bran $53, standard midds 
dog $67 

New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply ample; bran $51@52.50; 
@ 52.50 

Portland: | 


standard midds 


adequate; 


supply am 


56, red 


trend firm; 


shorts $51 


remand slow; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $41 
Ogden: Supply normal: to 
ran and mill run 


Utah and 
$44, mid 


o Denver red bran and mill 


bran $57 


MINERAL FEED 


; to California red 
50, middlings 


56.50 


Angeles 
supply am 


trend strong 


Idaho biil 


San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good: all-purpose with iodine 
Ogden: Supply normal; $106.50 ton in 
59-lb. blocks; 


$70 


$96.50 ton, granular, 50-Ib 


50-lb. mineral 


blocks 8.2% 
2; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each 


Ft. Worth: 


Demand fair; supply ample; 


granules $88, block 
eral phosphorus 6%, granules 
$109; cattle 7 


sheep mineral 7 
block $102; hog mineral phos- 
granules $87, phosphorus 2% 


0-Ib. paper bags) 
Demand good 
with todine, 50-Ib 


$90, f.0.b. plant 
remand good; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $42 


MOLASSES 


supply 


$93, min 


$104 block 


phosphorus 


sufficient; 


blocks $95; 


Demand fair; trend higher; 


$35, f.0.b. tank 


w Orleans 


ars 


trend high 


2 Broadway 


T 


Ww 
el HAnover 2-9195 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


Fish Meal Scrap Solubles 


| Bigelow Sales Company 
Produce Bui 


YOU KNOW: 


dehydrated alfalfa contains more 


important nutritional factors than 
any other natural feedstuff. 


Top Luality pblways 
ELK VALLEY ALFALFA MILLS 


DIVISON-MIDLAND INDUSTRIES INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


OFFICES: 


Memphis 
Norfolk 
Nashville 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Louisville 


Fort Worth San Francisco 
Buffalo Vancouver, B.C. 


Toledo Winnipeg A 


Houston Los Angeles 
Galveston 
Portland 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Buffalo 
Omaha 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


Toledo 
Columbus 
Fort Worth 
Portland 


Galveston 
Enid 
Minneapolis 
Norfolk 


Nashville 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Houston 


| 
d | | | 
| 
r 
e 
| 
| 
; New Yort nd fair trend steady; : 
| 
™m 
| 
prairie $30, alfalfa § | 
$64@65: Kan | 
VA; 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
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with some 


17, 1956 

November being sold at 27¢: 
Lecember price quoted at 27\%¢ with Janu 
iry at even more, 

Minneapolis: Market unchanged from last 
with some trade sources feeling a 
top may have been reached for the present 
(luotations: 264% @27¢ gal., f.0.b. New Or- 
leans 

Seattle: $35 ton, tank cars 

Memphis: Demand poor; 
supply limited; blackstrap 
car, f.0.b. New Orleans. 

Atlanta: Citrus molasses- 
supply limited; trend strong; 25 ton, bulk, 
f.o.b. Florida producing points, immediate 

Boston: Demand seasonal; supply ade- 
quate; 25%¢ gal. in tank cars. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend 
supply ample; 26¢ gal., tank car lots, 
Gulf ports, 

New York: Demand good; trend steady 
supply limited; blackstrap 25¢ gal., tank 
tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 
Worth: Demand good; supply very 
scarce; blackstrap 27¢ gal., f.0.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth trucks $53.87; seller's 
market price on date of shipment. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend higher; 
upp.y light; 25¢ gal. in tank cars, f.o.b 
New Orleans; 600-lb. steel drums $18@ 


week, 


trend 
26¢ 


steady; 
gal., tank 


-demand good; 


strong; 
f.o.b. 


Milwaukee: Demand 
blackstrap 24¢ gal., f.o.b. New Orleans 
Baffalo: Demand good; trend steady: 
upply poor; 25%¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany 
San Francisco: Demand and supply 
35 ton, f.o.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 
NIACIN 

New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 
kilo lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 
kilo, 5- and 2%-kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo 
lots; freight prepaid or paid to destination 


OAT PRODUCTS 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
reground oat feed $20; fine ground feeding 
oatmeal $78@80; feeding rolled oats $88 
@90 
Portland: 
trend unchanged; 
aned $66. 
Philadelphia: Demand 
to light; pulverized white 
an oat feed $28, domestic 
Minneapolis: Market 
moderate but directions improved 
Quotations feeding rolled oats $85@92, 
tandard pulverized $48@50.50, feeding oat 
neal $72, crimped oats $65, reground oat 
feed $20@22. 
Memphis: 
supply limited; 
$27.85. 


feed 


and supply fair; 


good; 


50- 


Demand 
rolled 


ample; 


$62, 


slow; supply 
$65, ground 
cle 
dull; supplies fair 
oats $53; Canadi- 
$23. 
about unchanged; 


sales 


fair; 
protein, 


trend higher; 
reground oat 


Demand 
3% % 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
ample; reground oat feed $19.50 in 
burlap sacks; pulverized white oats 
choice $46. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 
white pulverized $50.75; fancy 57.65; 
ground mixed $45.75; reground oat feed 
$19.75. 

Louisville: Demand 


St. Louis: 
supply 
100-Ib, 
$45 ton, 


fair; trend strong; 
“upply ample; reground $27.25, rolled oats 
$95.75, feeding meal $85.75, pulverized white 
crimped white oats $75.75 

Ft. Demand fair; supply searce 
for immediate delivery; oat millfeed $51.40, 
reground oat millfeed $32.40. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply searce for immediate; steam crimped 
$79@81; pulverized $55@57; mixed feed oats 
$45 @47. 

Los Angeles: 


Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; white pulverized $70. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $25; pul- 


verized white oats $51.50@53.50; rolled oats 


$95. 

OYSTER SHELL 
Demand fair; trend 
$21.75. 


Cincinnati: steady; 
upply adequate; 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend 
upply ample; local $18.35, eastern $25. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 

trend unchanged; western $30, eastern $36; 

granite grits $26.50, crystal grits $26.50. 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $15@18.25 local origin. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
n paper. 
Louisville: Demand good; 
supply ample; in 80-lb. bags $21.34, 
$21.54, 25's $21.84. 
PEANUT OIL MEAL 
Milwaukee: Demand and supply 
6% $47 


steady; 


$23.21 


trend firm; 
50's 


fair; 


PEAT MOSS 


Demand 


supply short; 
ft. bale. | 


good; 
cu. 


Demand 
standard 


Chicago: 
$3.75 @ 3.85 


‘ % 


San Francisco: fair; supply am- 
ple; $3.35 bal 
| Portland: nd slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged $3.15 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3@ 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 

upp ‘ D Car n 6.1 cu ft bales 
$3.45 n é ts, lelivered ¢ ifornia 
main line points, 
| Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair: 
$2.95, f.o.b. pier 

POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 
| st Louis: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply ample; 100 pure potassium, U.S.P., 
250-lb. average in drums $1.90, 100-lb. lots 
| in fiber a $1.92 potassium iodide 
calcium rate mix re, 225-lb lots in 
| leverpak drums $1.81, 100- Ib. lots in fiber 
| drums $1.81 

New York: Trend steady; granular or 

crystals $1.80% Ib. in 250-lb, drums, $1.92 
Ib. im 100-1 drums, $1.95 Ib. in 25-lb 

drums; 90 KI in calcium stearate or car- 
bonate mixture drums 

or 200-lb. lots drums, 

| $1.96 Ib. in 25-lb. drums; f.o New York, 
New Jerse Pennsylvania ; freight al- 
owed to destination on 100-lb. drums or 

| larger packings 

RIBOFLAVIN 

New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gram in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Los Angeles: Demand good; end steady; 
upply ample bran $50.61 
| Ft. Worth: Demand Ww upply mod- 
} erate; carlot rice bran $36 7, prompt 
shipment f out! Texas ce mills; 
hulls $4@5 
| Atlanta: i steady; sup- 
iy limited ran $44 icked, immediate 
New Orleans: | trend steady; 
supply lat $ on bran no 
| quote on hu 
| San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple bran $44, p sh $48 
SCREENINGS 
| Minneapolis: rhe market is firmer be- 
cause of | l ering Quotations: coun- 
try run $18 $10@2 mediums 
$2 130 } $ 40 Ca $16, 
| Car an ground acked; 
| I nd supply fa trend 
higt ground, sacked 27.75 
L&I unground bulk $ 
I l r nti- 

eening $28 na lian, 

bulk $20 

| Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply imited 
for immediate shipmen 12 protein 
ground $38.50, s ed, de ered Ft. Worth 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend high- 
er supply mited 64-in. grind $38.70@ 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; Canadian $26; barley $2¢ 

SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

Atlanta: $18.85@19.10 

$23.65@23.90 

Chicago: $23.10@23.35 

Cincinnati: $21.80@22 

Des Moines: 23.60G 

Kansas City: 

Memphis: $20 7 

Minneapolis: 2 

Philadelphia: D2 

St. Louis: $22.50@22.75 

Tampa: $18@18 20 

Toronto: $27.50@27.80 

SORGHU MS 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate $2.85@ 2.90 

Los Angeles: lDemand trend steady 
supply amp! No. 2 milo, delivered CCP. 
prompt $3 

Ft. Worth: Demar supply suffi 
cient carlots bull No 2 yellow milo 
$2.47@ 2.50, delivered Texas common points 

SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Kansas City: Demand and supply fair 
trend higher; $47 @ 47.50 bulk, Decatur 
for meal for Kansas City and western 
shipment; $48.50 for unrestricted. 

Ft. Worth: Der i fair; supply suffi 
cient; carlots, 44 20 @73.50, depend 
ing on also November 
December oads 0 

Wichita: rd pply sufficient 
44 $64, 50% $72, f.o.b Wic hita 

Ogden: Supply normal; $85@90 

Portland: Demand good; trend higher 


177 MILK STREET Phone HUbb 


¢ Gorton’s Al-Fish Blend Jr. 


* Condensed Fish Solubles 
Vitamin Oils Fish 


Dried Citrus Pulp 
Newbyc 


H. MARK McNEAL CO. 
1207 Liberty Life Bidg. 
— 2, N. 

Phone: Franklin 7-1522 


c. C. WELCH 

435 Brevoort Road 
Columbus, Ohio 
Phone: Amherst 8-1077 


ROBERTSON 
5. Box 6 


Binghamton, 
Phone: 27152 


P. O. Box 135 
Doylestown, P. 


New England By-Products Corp. 


Gorton’s Mar-Vi-Tic Blend 


¢ Southern Sunshine Poultry Litter 
Richpelt Ocean-Fresh Fish 


¢ Flavor Corporation of America 


CHARLES COOPER 


Phone: Doylestown 4568 


ard 2-1682 BOSTON 9, MASS. 


* Gorton’s Layer Blend 

* Gorton’s Turkey Blend 
¢ Dried Potato Pulp 

Meal ¢ Dried Beet Pulp 
¢ Feather Meal 

¢ Dried Cond. Fish Solubles 


o Vitalizer 


J. KENNETH BLACKSTONE 
D. No. 1 

Caribou, Maine 

Phone: Caribou 2-0032 


L. J. BARRETT CO. 
Box 505 

Clinton, N. J. 
Phone: Clinton 451 


HAWKINS MILLION $ 
HEN, INC 


Harrisonburg, Va 
Phone: Harrisonburg 4-3051 


supply ret November $43.50 Januar) 

forward $45@46 

$44.50@4 
Memphis: 

u ample 
ppls 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
$65.75, sacked, immediate 

tense international situation 

prices this week, and soy- 
values showed an incre 
eriod ending Nov. 14. Demand 
ations: 44% soybean oil meal 


Market about unchanged at 
Decatur. 
mand fair; 


44% 


steady; 


$54 


trend 
solvent 


pl nple 
Chicago: A 
sted soybean 


also ase 


$58@58.50. 
Louisville: veemand fair; 
supI amp $59.60 ton. 
Boston: De mand good; 


trend stronger 


supply adequate; 


trend high- 
$69@ 


Orleans: Demand light; 
adequate; 49% sacked 


"New 
supply 
Demand dull; am- 
$47, Decatur. 
Milwaakee Demand 
$4 k De utur 
Demand fair; 
bu unrestricted 
San Francisco: 
$77 


7.25 


supply 


good; supply fair; 


supply good; 44% 
$48 @ 48.50. 
Demand fair; 


supply am- 


SUNFLOWER SEED 
Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
black $15.50 cwt., medium 
all black $10.50 cwt 
ewt., medium gray $14.50 
$10.50 cwt. 
TANKAGE 
Chicago: Demand supply 
protein $70@78. 
Wichita: Demand 
$80, f.o.t plant. 
Demand and supply light 
74@76, f.0.b. Ft. Worth. 
“Kansas City: Demand and sup way balanc- 
each other 60% digester $73@75.50 


Louis: 
iple; large 
cwt 
gray $16 
small 


St. 
sm 


gray 


slow; adequate; 


fair; supply ample; 
60 
Ft , Worth: 


ed 
Louis: Der 
ample; 60° 
ton in paper 
L ouisy ile: Demand 
steady; supply ample; $75 @80 
St. Paul: Market softer, with 
wn to $67 for 60< digester. 
New Orleans: Der rand fair; 
suppl ample 60° $83@85. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $1.45 a unit of protein 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 60% digester $75 @77.50. 
WHEAT GERM MEAL 
Demand fair; trend steady) 
adequate; $66@68, cottons 
nd fair; trend steady; sup 
mercial grade $68, sacked, 


steady; 
$85@ 
bur- 


iand fair; trend 
$80@83 ton bulk, 
$84@87 ton in 


sacks, 


improving; trend 


quotations 


trend steady; 


New Orleans: 
to lower supply 
Buffalo: 
I y poor com 


o.t Ruffa 


with 


to $62, 


levels 


ton 
lower 


Chicago: Market off $2 
interest improved at the 


CANADA 


(Continued from page 1) 


Commons, which gave official sup- 
port to the investigation. The latest 
step came recently when he presented 
a formal memorandum to the Com- 
mittee on Western Grain Standards 
meeting in Winnipeg. That group, 
comprised of senior trade and pro- 
ducer representatives, added its sanc- 
tion to the investigation and also un- 
officially supported the change. 

Mr. Baxter said the prime concern 
of the investigating body is that all 
parties, particularly the farm groups, 
be fully informed and discuss the ques- 
tion. This is considered essential if 
the move is to have widespread sup- 
port, which is considered necessary 
if the change is to be made. 


Strong Support Expected 

Mr. Baxter went on to say that he 
feels the factors in favor of the 
change are so definite that if properly 
presented, the support will be almost 
unanimous. 

In his report to the Committee on 
Western Grain Standards, Mr. Baxter 
said his group feels that the bushel 
as a unit of measure is cumbersome 
and out-of-date, of no real use in de- 
termining the value of grain, and 
unwieldy and time and labor-consum- 
ing in recording and processing com- 
mercial grain transactions. In vary- 
ing degrees, he said, this has been 
or is being considered both individu- 
ally and collectively by grain handling 
cooperatives, elevator, feed and flour 
milling groups, the Canadian Wheat 
Board and others. 

“The main points in favor of the 
change,” Mr. Baxter explained, “are 
that the elimination of the numerous 
conversion calculations, from pounds 
to bushels and bushels to pounds, 
involved as the grain moves forward 
from the farm to final market, and 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 


the simplification of the remaining 
calculations achieved by having all 
grains on a uniform and convenient 


decimal basis should render substan- 
tial savings in all of the many cleri- 
cal operations.” 

Mr. Baxter cited various examples 
of present conversion calculations 
which could be eliminated, and he 
mentioned various groups’ which 
could benefit. 

At the same time, he noted certain 
disadvantages—such as the time need- 
ed to adjust thinking to the change, 
changes in record keeping, etc.—but 
it was thought that these would ul- 
timately disappear 


HATCHERY OUTPUT 


(Continued from page 1) 


A daily market report issued by the 
Federal-State Market News Service 
in Atlanta showed that the farm price 
of broilers in north Georgia on Nov. 
13 was about 17¢, after going below 
15¢ lb. earlier. In the Delmarva area, 
prices were mostly around 18% @19¢ 
lb. In a number of other areas, prices 
on the same date were around 161% @ 
17¢ lb. In northwest Arkansas early 
this week, prices of 19@20¢ lb. were 
noted. 


Chicks produced otner than for 
broiler production totaled about 17.3 
million in October, up 4% from a 


year earlier. For the first 10 months 
of the year, output was up 7°‘ 
The number of non-broiler 
incubators on Nov. 1 was 1% 
than a year earlier. Increases 
shown for the New England, south 
Atlantic, west south central and 
mountain regions, with decreases else- 
where. 
Heavy 
October 


in 
larger 
were 


eges 


breed 
totaled 


poult production in 
396,000, compared 


with 189,000 in October last year. Of 
the total produced, 89% were of the 
heavy white breeds, which may be 


marketed at light weights 

A relatively large November hatch 
of heavy breed poults also was in- 
dicated. The number of heavy breed 
eggs in incubators on Nov. 1 was 
1,166,000, compared with 660,000 a 
year earlier. Of the heavy breed eggs 
in incubators, 78% were of the heavy 
white type. 

Light breed poults hatched during 
October totaled 311,000, or 2% more 
than a year earlier. This represented 
the first time in 1956 that a monthly 
light breed hatch figure has exceeded 
the total for the corresponding month 
of 1955. For the first 10 months of 
the year, the light breed hatch was 
off 11% from a year earlier. The 
number of light breed eggs in incuba- 
tors on Nov. 1 totaled 840,000, com- 


pared with 741,000 a year earlier, in- 
dicating another increase. 
Meanwhile, the National Turkey 


Federation pointed out in a recent re- 
port that figures on testings of breed- 
ers for pullorum disease indicate 
great interest in early market tur- 
keys for the coming season. A sub- 
stantial increase in early testings of 
heavy breed turkeys was noted. 

Early turkeys were the most profi- 
table in 1956, and a large early crop 
in 1957 is now indicated. 


Spencer Kellogg’s 
Earnings Higher 


BUFFALO—Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., reported its earnings in 
the fiscal year ended Aug. 25 in- 
creased sharply to $1,170,523, equal to 
96¢ a share from $326,149, or 27¢ a 


share, in the preceding year. Sales in 
the latest year rose to $92,747,319 
from $90,345,041 a year earlier 
Howard Kel Jr., president, said 
conditions in the industry this year 
were much better than last year. He 
added that the outlook for the com- 
pany is encouraging. Large crop esti- 
mates should keep prices from rising 
beyond the reach of broad demand. 


logg, 


Mr. Kellogg said the over-capacity 
that has hindered the industry for 
several years has finally been com- 


pensated for by increased demand. 
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Feedstuffs 


FEEDS AND FEEDING, 22nd Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison and Associates 


Feeds and Feeding has again been entirely revised, because of the many discov- 
eries made in nutrition and livestock feeding. In this 22nd edition, particular em- 
phasis is placed on the new developments. The numerous experiments are sum- 
marized which have dealt with antibiotic, arsonic and surfactant supplements, 
and with hormones, including stilbestrol. Full information is given concerning 
requirements of various classes of stock for the vitamins, including B and the 
unidentified factors. The Appendix Tables are enlarged 7 40%, with sg 50 
composition and digestible nutrients of 1,100 feeds .. silt tet . 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Leonard A. Maynard 
It covers the standard, constantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals, and also 
the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, etc., can 
help in raising healthier, more productive animals. $7 50 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp 
Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, ec ic trends, etc. Includes a 
of hundreds of feeding experiments. Has a hy —, on sterility by Dr. 
Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary 
medicine, University of Illinois. 641 pages ....... ° 


RAISING SWINE— 


By George P. Deyoe 


A practical swine raiser’s handbook. Stock selection, record keeping, feeding, care 
and handling, marketing techniques and preparing pork for home $5 50 
use, 447 pages, 201 illustration, 40 tables ...... 


USE OF ANTIBIOTICS IN AGRICULTURE (1956) 


Proceedings of the First International Conference 


Held under the Auspices of the Agricultural Board and the Agricultural Research 
Institute, National Academy of Sciences, National Research Council, Oct. 19-21, 
1955. Poreword by L. A. Maynard, chapters are sessions, presided over by C. F. 
Huffman, Damon Catron, H. D. Branion, J. G. Horsfall and W. W. Spink. A 
collection of scientific papers and panel discussions by 

leaders in the fieid ... ° $2.50 


RAISING LIVESTOCK 
By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe 


This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
found, specific suggestions for solving problems confronted in producing, handling 
and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, feeding, hous- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences. It tells of the many jobs to sh 75 
be done and exactly how to do them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations....... ° 


LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION, New 2nd Edition (1954) 
By Walter H. Peters and Robert H. Grummer 


Designed for introductory courses in livestock. In this second edition all statistics 
have been brought up to date and the most recent findings in feeding, breeding 
and disease and parasite control of livestock are included. $6 00 


DAIRY CATTLE FEEDING and MANAGEMENT, 4th 


Edition By H. O. Henderson and Paul M. Reaves 
Based on the original work by Carl W. Larson and Fred 8S. Putney. Expanded 
10%, the Fourth Edition adds new chapters on minerals and vitamins, and much 
recent material on hay-crop silage, grass land farming, dairy cattle health pro- 
grams, and digestion in the rumen and milk secretion. Designed for use $6 50 
profitably by the student and the practicing dairyman. 614 pages...... ° 


DAIRY CATTLE—Selection, Feeding and Management, 


4th Edition (1955) 
By W. W. Yapp and W. B. Nevens, Agricultural Experiment 


Station, University of Illinois. 
Part 1—Dairy Farming; Part 2—Selection and Breeding; Part 3—Feeding; Part 4 
—Managing; Part 5—Financial Aspects; Part 6 Milk kecretion; Care and Mer- 
chandising; Part 7—Producing Roughages; Part 8—Providing Good Buildings; 
Part 9—The Future of Dairying. A recognized text of great value $4 75 
to all engaged in dairying, especially to students.................-... . 


SWINE PRODUCTION—2nd Edition (1956) 


By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider 


A guide to organization, establishment, management, feeding and $ 
marketing operations in raising of hogs, 498 pages. 65 illustrations... .. 6.50 


MIDWEST FARM HANDBOOK—New 3rd Edition 


A publication of The Iowa State College Press 
Twenty big sections cover all phases of farming, i livestock, the dairy 
herd, livestock disease prevention, dairy products, poultry “and poultry diseases, 
agricultural engineering, soils and crops, weed control, plant disease control, pest 
control and other valuable helps to the farmer, feed and fertilizer 
dealer, etc. 387 pages, with many illustrations in 


SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF CHICKENS (1955) 


By Dr. H. W. Titus 
A small but absolutely authentic and concise treatment of vital information for 
feeders and feed manufacturers. 43 formulas for diets and mashes, vitamin con- 
tent of over 60 feedstuffs; what feedstuffs are best, y ; also re- 
lationship between feed consumption and egg production. $3 50 
297 pages, hard bindin; . 
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FEEDING POULTRY, 2nd Edition 


By Gustave F. Heuser, Professor, New York State College 
of Agriculture, and the School of Nutrition 
Meets the needs of poultry producers, feed dealers and poultry students for the 
latest authoritative information on how to raise the best poultry by employing 
modern feeding methods. It evaluates findings on the value of feeds, types of feed 
to be used and nutritive economy. Deals with feeding and a $7 50 
for various purposes, chicks, breeders and egg producers. 632 pages. ° 


POULTRY NUTRITION, 4th Edition Revised and 


Enlarged By W. Ray Ewing 
1,500 pages, 133 illustrations, of practical, factual information for feed manufac- 
turers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, breeders. New chapter on anti- $12. 50 
bietics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth........... 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 3rd Edition By Morley A. Jull 


526 pages, 254 illustrations, covers all aspects of the poultry business, from plan- 
ning and building poultry plant te preparing poultry products for market. Breed- 
ing techniques, feeding procedures, disease control, incubation; $6 50 
it is am “encyclopedia” of poultry raising. ° 


POULTRY PRODUCTION— By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D. 


Eighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
production, flock management and marketing, breeding and 
selection, nutrition, disease control, etc. 


HATCHERY OPERATION AND MANAGEMENT 


By Ernest M. Funk and M. Richard Irwin 
New, 1955; a practical guide to hatchery operation for the experienced and inex- 
perienced. Covers all phases of the business, including advertising, selling, office 
procedures, labor costs, equipment, chick selection, 86 50 
sexing, ote. 350 pages, well Ulustrated 


SUCCESSFUL POULTRY MANAGEMENT, 2nd Edition 


By Morley A. Jull 
447 pages, 188 illustrations, based on practical experience, brings practical helps 
for choosing breeds, increasing broiler and egg production, building range 
shelters, estimating egg output, buying feed, $5 75 
candling eggs, ° 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 4th Edition (1956) 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor Pacific Poultryman and Dale 
F. King, Dept. of Poultry Husbandry Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute 
A thorough revision of this reliable work on cage laying plants. Newly illustrated 
and broadened in scope with addition of Professor Dale F. King as co-author. 
More about feeding-results of experiments with caged layers. The importance of 


protein and energy levels for the highly bred ee $5 00 
stock. 304 pages, 176 illustrations, cloth bound . 


TURKEY MANAGEMENT, 6th Edition (1955) 


By Stanley J. Marsden and J. Holmes Martin 
A text on turkey raising and marketing by Stanley J. Marsden, Poultry Husband- 
man at the U.S. Research Center, Beltsville, Md., and J. Holmes Martin, Head of 
the Poultry Department, Purdue University. Covers breeding, rearing, feeding, 
preparation for the market, shows, diseases and their prevention $7 00 
and control, 1,000 pages, 124 illustrations ........ . 


RAISING TURKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE and GAME BIRDS 


By Morley A. Jjull 
A guide to the raiser of specialized poultry. Based on forty years’ experience in 
the field. A dollar-wise help in all aspects > ot this business. $6 00 


DOMESTIC RABBIT PRODUCTION (Oct. 1955) 
By George S. Templeton, Director of U.S. Rabbit Experiment 


Station 
A complete manual including chapters on selecting stock, equipment, feeds and 
feeding, breeding, management, meat production, marketing, diseases, slaughter- 
ing, wool production and the uses of rabbit meat and its preparation $3. 50 
for the table. 210 pages, 78 illustrations, hard binding ............... 


THE FEED MIXERS HANDBOOK, 2nd Edition (1956) 


By Ross M. Sherwood 
A text for feed mixers with special reference to the nutritional aspects of feed 
formulation. A practical handbook for practical men. 
208 pages, cloth bound 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK (1956) 


Annual statistical compilation, giving information about milling, grain, foreign 
markets, baking, feeding materials and production. A standard $ 
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Safety in the 
Milling Plant 


@ By Ernest W. Fair 


Few safety programs overlook the 
importance of the individual em- 
ployee’s actions on the job. Few ig- 
nore the need for training in proper 
action and motion by the employee. 
Far too many ignore the importance 
of applying safety to the equipment 
as well. 

No piece of equipment is fool proof 
or accident proof. Some may have 
greater accident potential than oth- 
ers but all possess it to a degree. 
The safety program of the mill should 
therefore call for close attention to 
application of safety with respect to 
the equipment therein. 

Here are presented a number of 
accident areas which deserve such at- 
tention. Overlooking even one can 
nullify all the work and effort ex- 
pended on the program. 

Wherever there are dangerous 
moving parts these should be en- 
closed. There should be no exceptions. 
Many units in the plant have such 
guards or enclosures as integral parts 
of the machinery itself but others do 
not. It should always be a rule that 
where there are moving parts some 
sort of substantial guard must be 
erected. 

No such guarding or equipment 
placement should ever be made which 
will make it difficult for employees 
to reach parts subject to wear, ad- 
justment and hand lubrication. All 
should be conveniently accessible. In 
some cases it will even be profitable 
to go to the expense of moving such 
units to assure this requirement is 
present. In others, redesign of guards 
or housing may provide the safe ac- 
cessibility. A particular point to look 
for is the situation where accessories 
have been added which create such 
a condition. 

Added safety can be obtained 
where old equipment is still in use 
by installation thereon of automatic 
and continuous lubrication systems 
which permit oiling while the machine 
is in operation. This is a feature of 
most modern equipment. Oiling sys- 
tems are available or can easily be 
devised in the plant shop for the older 
units. This will eliminate a _ very 
prevalent cause of accidents—injuries 
to employees sustained while lubri- 
cating machinery in motion. 

Driving mechanisms always require 
close examination during any safety 
inspection. These, too, are a frequent 
source of accidents. Such driving 
mechanisms built close to the floor 
must always be enclosed or shielded 
by heavy guards. Some plants have 
found it worth while to move: them 
off floors and out of reach. Others 
find, in some spots, it pays to con- 
vert machines to individual drives 
in order to eliminate this hazard. 

Another big cause of accidents in 
many plants has been the existence 
of a condition of sharp contrast be- 
tween light and shadow and glare in 
the vicinity of the point of operation 
of a machine, Shadows conceal dan- 
ger. Heavy contrast between light 
and shadow makes it difficult for the 
worker to see what he is doing and 
maintain adequate alertness. 

Where any such condition is found 
it can usually be remedied at very 
little cost. One method is to install 
proper fixtures around such areas 
which do away with these shadows 
and provide uniform. lighting around 
the: equipment and in work areas 
where employees use each such piece 
of equipment. Another is to use paint 
to provide color contrast as well as 
kill out shadow effects. 

Injuries are naturally often sus- 
tained by workers reaching into or 
about equipment for materials in the 
process of feeding or extracting from 
the unit. Where this is done by hand, 
provision of a mechanical means of 
doing so will always lessen the acci- | 
dent hazard. Provision of additional | 
free space around such a unit in or- 


der to give the employee more room 
in which to maneuver is another 
method. 

Dust and Gases 

Long range hazards in the form of 
dust and gases should also be taken 
into consideration. The ill effect from 
these is not always readily apparent 
and shows up only after a consid- 
erable period of time. They are as 
much of an accident hazard as an un- 
guarded high-speed machine. Where 
they do exist in the plant the easiest 
and best method of doing away with 
them is to provide automatic suc- 
tion blowers and a duct system to 
carry such damaging fumes or gases 
outside and away from the work 
areas. 

Noise is some times a contributing 
factor to accidents in the plant. 
Wherever it exists in excessive vol- 
ume it serves to decrease the alert- 
ness of employees and increase their 
nervous tension. Any employee, un- 
der these two extremes of stress, is 
a potential accident victim no matter 
how well trained in safety he may be. 

Reduction of such extreme noises 
is always possible through the erec- 
tion of sound proofing partitions 
around such equipment, damping of 
the unit itself in and around its foun- 
dation and by other well known 
methods. The important factor is 
that noise as a contributing cause of 
accidents is generally overlooked. It 
should be placed high on the list in 
every plant and where accident pre- 
vention methods are being planned 
the elimination of unnecessary noise 
should be near the top of the list. 

Excessive Vibration 

Excessive vibration has the same 
effect. This usually results from lack 
of good maintenance on equipment. 
It should never be overlooked as a 
contributor to accidents in any plant. 

Many accident surveys have point- 
ed up another frequently overlooked 
mechanical cause of accidents. This 
involves machine motion itself. Any 
machine motion that is tiring to the 
eyes of the worker should be avoid- 
ed as where reciprocating or revolv- 
ing parts are viewed through cross 
screens or latticework. 

Added safety can also be secured 
around moving parts of equipment 
that cannot be enclosed by smooth- 
ing the contour of such equipment. 
Wherever exterior shapes of any 
parts of the machines that require 
frequent handling exist they should 
be set up to facilitate convenience 
in handling. 

Many accidents are caused by em- 
ployees tripping or falling into ma- 
chinery. These can be avoided by en- 
closure of such parts of the machine 
or by providing guard rails which will 
catch the individual and give him 
the needed second or two to regain 
his balance. Such a hazard exists 
frequently where units are crowded 
too closely together and there is no 
room for one to regain his balance 
should something happen. In some 
instances this type of accident has 
been reduced in such areas through 
compulsory routing of traffic of em- 
ployees along other aisles in the plant 
and making the area virtually “off 
limits” to all but the men whose jobs 
keep them therein. 

Machine safety in the plant should 
also be impressed upon the mainte- 
nance men therein, for maintenance 
men who are safety conscious can do 
more toward spotting and removing 
conditions of danger than any other 
single individual. 


Soybean Unit to Meet 


CHICAGO—The Soybean Research 
Council, serving the National Soy- 
bean Processors Assn., will meet in 
Chicago Nov. 28 at the Congress 
Hotel. 

The council, which is made up of 
14 representatives from as many 
processors in the soybean industry, 
will consider, among other matters, 
a program of research having to do 
with industrial utilization of soy- 
bean products. 


| ADM President Says 
Research Holds Key 
To Firm’s Growth 


BOSTON—Research holds the pro- 
mise of ever-increasing diversification 
for the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, Thomas L. Daniels, 
president, told a group of Boston 
securities analysts. 

“Research has been the pace setter 
for our firm for 20 years and has re- 
sulted in the development of hundreds 
of new products currently used by 
every segment of industry,” Mr. 
Daniels said. 

In the past year, Mr. Daniels con- 
tinued, the company has increased its 
exploratory research budget by 36%. 
The company is spending four times 
as much on research today as it was 
just seven years ago, he added. 

ADM is one of the nation’s largest 
processors of agricultural commodi- 
ties. Recently the firm has extended 
its reseach to non-agricultural ma- 
terials. 

Although the company has devel- 
oped and marketed a number of new 
industrial chemicals—its chemical] 
sales grew from $7,655,000 in 1941 to 
$39,473,000 last year—the firm has no 
intention of becoming solely a chemi- 
cal producer, Mr. Daniels said. 

“We have too many other profita- 
ble product lines which are extremely 
promising. Among these are our in- 
dustrial cereals and soy specialty 
products. We also place a high value 
on the earnings of our grain division 
and our divisions which supply the 
food industry because they help make 
us ‘depression proof.’ ” 

The ADM president pointed out 
that the company’s earnings have in- 
creased more than 50% in the past 
three years. 

Mr. Daniels said ADM is now the 
largest flaxseed crusher, largest pro- 
ducer of foundry oils and binders, one 
of the largest soybean processors, one 
of the largest flour millers and a lead- 
er in production of animal feeds, in- 
dustrial cereals, fats and oils, basic 
industrial chemicals and dehydrated 
alfalfa. The firm has 148 plants and 
elevators in the U.S. and Canada and 
sells its products in 51 foreign coun- 
tries. 


Recently a development department 
was established to seek additional 
avenues of expansion. 

As examples of the company’s ex- 
pansion in the past two years, Mr. 
Daniels cited the purchase of the 
resin division of U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals, a newly-built chemical 
plant at Ashtabula, Ohio, the new 
river barge terminal at St. Paul, 
Minn., and purchase of a one-half in- 
terest in Applied Radiation Corp. 

Abroad the firm is building a whal- 
ing station in Peru, and a feed plant 
in Mexico City, both in cooperation 
with local interests in those countries, 
and has formed a new subsidiary to 
expand its fats and oils business in 
western Europe. 


Protein Oil Meal 
Prices Up Sharply 


MEMPHIS, TENN. — Protein oil 
meal prices moved up sharp!y on the 
Memphis Board of Trade last week. 

Unsettled conditions in Europe and 


ed to the increases. A flurry of short 
covering also helped drive prices up- 
ward with light offerings on the 
advance. 

Higher soybean prices during the 
week influenced oil meals to move 
forward. Sharpest gains of the week 
were posted on Nov. 9. There was 
some short covering, hedging and 
trade buying during the week. 

Feed business was reported as rang- 


time of the year. 


Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
to $1 ton higher. Eastern Trunk Line 


soybean oil meal was 25¢ to $1 ton 


higher. 


_Grain Men to Appear 
At Railroad Hearings 


BUFFALO — Buffalo grain inter- 
ests are preparing testimony to sub- 
mit this month when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission starts a series 
of hearings on the railroads’ request 
for higher demurrage rates. 

The proposed increase, which was 
scheduled to start Sept. 1, was sus- 
pended until March, pending results 
of protests from all over the nation. 


The Buffalo Corn Exchange of 
Buffalo and the Trunk Line Grain 


and Grain Products Traffic Council 
will be among the groups sending rep- 
resentatives to Washington for the 
first hearing. 


MARKETS 


(Continued from page 2) 


possibly even at a little higher level 
than last week. A pickup in the 
broiler feed business accompanied the 
advance in broiler prices to 20¢ in the 
Waco area. Broiler prices weakened 
to 184%2@19¢ the end of the week, 
however, as replacements continued 
at a high rate. A further spurt in 
cattle feed business of all kinds was 
experienced. A real cold snap, with 
sub-freezing temperatures, was said 
to have helped stimulate this busi- 
ness. 

The drouth feed operations in virtu- 
ally all of Texas continued at a good 
pace. Recent rains were enough to 
germinate grains, and there is now 
some oats grazing. More rain, spaced 
properly, could lead to some very 
good winter grazing, it is said. Lay- 
ing mash moved in good volume this 
week, too. Mills generally were oper- 
ating two shifts five days this week 
and perhaps were a little busier than 
last week. While mills report no big 
backlog of orders, they are experi- 
encing a steady volume. 


Central States 


Some feed manufacturers report 
more orders for feed during the week 
ending Nov. 14 in the central states, 
but there is not total agreement on 
this score. A few firms say business 
has slowed down. 


the Middle East reportedly contribut- | 


On the positive side, some reporters 
say an appreciable pickup is apparent, 
mainly because of the anticipation of 
inclement weather. This, they say, 
will get livestock in under cover, with 
the likelihood that formula feed con- 
sumption will rise. The prolonged 
pleasant weather this fall has per- 
mitted grazing and outside feeding 
much longer than usual. 

Some observers believe the recent 
war scare, which still prevails some- 
what, caused moderate buying. Some 
ingredient prices were forced upward, 
they say, and this led some dealers 
and feeders to buy and try to beat 
expected additional advances. Prices 
this week are about level. Order 
backlogs are virtually non-existent. 
October held about even with the 
same month a year ago, and the 
same is true of November so far. 


Ohio Valley 


Weather Bureau predictions of a 
sharp temperature drop early this 
week in the Ohio Valley failed to ma- 
terialize, and the continuing warm 
weather has tended to slow down 
sales of formula feeds considerably. 
Contributing factors have been the 
sharp drop in sales of turkey feeds 
because of active marketing, and con- 
tinued lagging in sales of other poul- 
try feeds because of the depressed re- 
tail price situation. 

Unless there is an unanticipated 


ing from spotted to average for this | 


closed the week on Nov. 14 unchanged | 


| improvement soon in market prices, it 
is expected the recent request of the 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed. 
| for a sharp cutback in egg settings 
will be extensively complied with in 
The extent to which this 
might adversely affect mid-winter 
| sales of poultry feeds cannot, of 
course, be predicted now, but it could 


this area. 
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Reliance Feed Co. ........... 
Rhinehart Co. 97 
Richardson, James, & Sons 

Riley Feed Co. 
Rion Crush Stone Corp. 
Rolfes, 


Roskamp Huller Mfg. Co., Inc 


Ross Machine & Mill Supply, Inc oe» 92 
Ryde B Ce. 
St. Regis Paper Co. 
Salsbury's, Dr., Laboratories ............ 80 
Scanian, Ivan, & Co. 
Schenley Distillers, lac. 
Schipke, Henry, & Assoc. 
Schuster-Wise Grain & Feed Co. ........ 
Schutte Pulverizer Co., Inc. .......-005- 86 
Seagram, Joseph E., & Sons, Inc. ...... 
Seedburo Equipment Co. ............ 30 
Shell Chemical Corp. 
Sievert, C. W., and Associates .... 
Silmo Chemical Corp. 92 
CO. . 76 
Sinason-Teicher Inter American 
56 
Smith, Gdward €., & Co. 88 
52 
Southern Equipment Company ............ 51 
Southern Oyster Shell Mig. Corp. ...... 32 
Southwest Mill Supply Co. eenneceeeeent 
Sparks-Waters-Farnen, Inc. 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. ... aa 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc 29, 54,70, 84,91 


Stabilized Vitamins, Inc. 
Staley, A. E.. Mfg. Co. 
Staley Milling Co. 


Standard Brands, Inc. ........... 53 
Standard Feed & Fertilizer, Inc 87 
Stone Mountain Grit Co. ........ 44, 45 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. ..... a 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc — 
Superior Feed Co. .......... 
Swanson, Carroll, Sales Co , 53 
Taste Engineering, Inc. ............. 86 


Technical Products, Inc. 
Thayer Scale and Engineering Corp ‘ 18 
Thomer, Carl, Equipment Co 

Thompson Printing Co. 
Tobias Enterprises 


Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc. . 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp 46 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co 

Universal Hoist & Mfg. Co. 


Valdosta Pecan Co 

Van Camp Laboretories ..... 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verity Mills, Inc. 
Vitality Mills, Inc. 
Vitamins, Inc. 
Vitren Corporation 
Vy Lactos 


Laboratories, Inc. 


W-W Grinder Corporation 
Wallace & Tiernan Co. 
Warren-Douglas Chemical Co., Inc 

Waterloo Mills Co. 
Wells, Raiph, & Co. 
Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. 
Western Condensing Co. 
Western Yeast Company 
White Shell Corporation ..............5. 
Whitmoyer Leboratories, Inc. 
Wilson & Co., Inc. 
Wilson, R. S., Co. 
Winsten Laboratories 
Winter, N. A., Advertising Agency 
Wirthmore Feeds 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
Woodard Foods, Inc. 
Woodward & Dickerson Inc. 


Incorporated .. 


Young, John F., Company 


Zellers’ Laboratories 


be a factor of considerable propor- 
tions. 

Formula feed prices remained 
steady this week, but mill operations 
of one and two shifts at most plants 
were sufficient to balance production 


with orders. 


Northeast 


Sales of formula feeds continued to 
slow down, and the outlook for next 
week is not too good. One spokesman 
said demand for broiler feeds has 
slowed considerably because of the 
“sick” broiler market. Egg mashes 
did well. 

Dairy feed demand is moving along, 
with feeds to mix with grains on the 


farm and higher-priced feeds the 
most in demand. 

Broilers in the Buffalo area were 
about steady, and eggs held fairly 
good. 

Prices of ingredients were mostly 
on the up side this week. All grains 
were higher. Linseed oil meal was up 
$1 and soybean oil meal gained a 
little. 

Millfeed sales were slow. Demand 
from mixers was spotty, with a slight 
pickup in some areas and others hold- 
ing unchanged. 


Southeast 


The feed situation held unchanged 
this week. Baby chick placements 


were slightly lower than the last re- 
porting period but were about one 
third more than the same week last 
year in the North Georgia broiler 
producing area. The broiler market 
has advanced from recent drastic 
lows but is still below a break-even 
basis, according to reports. 

short-lived cold snap which 
reached down into Florida last week 
stimulated some buying interest from 
the trade, but nothing substantial has 
developed as yet. Ground snapped 
corn still moves only slowly. There 
has been some indication of supplies 
becoming burdensome at mills with 
some pressure building up for sales, 
but prices continue to hold at an un- 
changed level. Most jobbers and 


brokers report that business has been 
on the slow side all week. 

The Southeastern corn crop has 
been practically all harvested now, 
and more outside supplies will be 
shipped in. Shell corn has been in 
good demand, and prices have held 
above last year’s low price. 

Fruit maturity in Florida has not 
reached expectations for this time of 
year, and truck deliveries of feed ma- 
terials on backhauls have been un- 
usually slow. This is expected to get 
increasingly better from now until 
the movement slows again in the 
spring. New crop citrus pulp is also 
slow due to late fruit. Cottonseed 
meal is relatively hard to find, and 
prices are stable 
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new 


It’s the Bag! 
National’s 


now packed in handy 


LB. 


PAPER BAGS 


for your convenience 


oy Whether you are formulating the most 

ta modern feed or operating the smartest retail 

s be establishment, you’ll find Hi-N distinctive in 
“more both its feeding results and in its packaging. 

VITAMIN With Hi-N you get a more concentrated 

A dehydrated alfalfa (125,000 I. U.’s Vit. A/Ib... 


18% protein...23% maximum fibre and more 
Vit. K, Vit. E, Xanthophyll and Unknown 
Growth Factors). 


WORLD’S LARGEST ALFALFA DEHYDRATORS \across / 
NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING AND MILLING COMPANY 


SALES OFFICES \ VA 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., K.C. MO. SINKING SPRING, PA. PLAINVIEW, TEXAS \A 
LEXINGTON, NEBR. MANZANOLA, COLO. LAMAR, COLO. 


MIDLAND, KAN. OMAHA, NEBR. GARDEN CITY, KAN. 
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